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The Hon. T. D. Ej^ans, M.L.A., 
Minister for Education, 
11th Floor, 

Superannuation Building, 
32 St. George's Terrace, 
Perth, W.A. 6000. 



Dear Mr Evans, 

I am pleased to present to you a report on discipline in secondary schools 
in Western Australia. ^ 

In December, 1971, in response to concern expressed by the Executive of 
the State Schocx^ Teachers' Union of Western Australia over what they viewed 
to be a deterioration of standards of discipline in secondaty schools in this State, 
I set up a conmiittee to investigate and report upon the nature and extent of 
indiscipline in secondary schools and to suggest measures for its improvement. 
This committee which came to be known as the Government Secondary Schools 
Discipline Committee, met under my chairmanship and included members froi^ / 
the Western Australian State School Teachers' Union, the Western Australian 
Federation of Parents and Citizens' Associations, the Principal Mistresses' 
Association, the Western Australian Principals' Association and the Education 
Department. 

The terms of reference which I set down to guide the Committee's investiga- 
tions and which were agreed to by all members at the first meeting of the Committee 
were: 

To determine the nature and extent of disciplinary problems occurring 

in Government secondary schools in Western Australia. 
To ascertain factors contributing to these disciplinary problems. 
To recommend measures for their resolution. 
The Committee has met on fifteen occasions since our inaugural meetmg on 
14 January 1972. We have received written submissions from interested individuals 
and organizations and have commissioned four major research projects to ascertain 
the views of parents^ students, teachers and administrators. In addition, numerous 
case studies have been examined. This report reviews the results of these studies 
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and evidence and opinion gained from a wide variety of sources. It contains 
our agreed views on matters affecting discipline and recommendaUons for your 
consideration. -n i j 

If implemented, we believe that the recommendations of the report will lead 
to a climate in schools more conducive to better student learning and development 
and one in which teachers and administrators may find greater professional 
sstisf action* 

I would like to express my gratitude to the members of the Committee for 
the willing&ess with which they have undertaken their task and for the valuable 
contribution they have made. 

* Yours sincerely, 




(H. W. DEfTMAN) 

Chairman. 
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SYNOPSIS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Most of the problems faced by teachers in Western Australian high schools 
arc essentially similar to those faced by their predecessors in earlier decades. 
There would appear, however, to be emerging a n6w dimension in high school 
student behaviour. To the problems of behaviour that have always been 
associated with adolescence has been added a tendency to question the authority 
of the teacher. This undoubtedly reflects a tendency in society generally to 
question social order and authority. 

Problems of student indiscipline have been evident in schools from the very 
beginning of formal eduction and it would be unreasonable to assume, particularly 
in an era of mass education, that they could ever be wholly eradicated. Traditionally 
acts of indiscipline have tended to be co^ntroUed through the use of such negative 
sapctions as corporal punishment, retention, suspension, and a variety of minor . 
deprivations of liberty. 

The Committee considers the achievement of optimum levels of student 
,^J>ehaviour may better be realized through the development of a school environment 
— whicji makes schooling much more attractive to students, which reflects a more 
deliberate and enlightened attempt to enhance their welfare and which allows 
them to have some measure of choice and control over the educational experiences 
they may obtain. To accomplish this, attention will need to be given to the total 
school environment and to its relationships with the wider sociey. 

The development of a positive approach calls for careful attention to learning 
experiences to see that they match student needs, aspirations and abilities. It 
also entails providing opportumfies for students 'to parjjcipate co-operatively with 
teachers in the decision*making processes of the school; giving guidance in physical, 
social and emotional development through such persons as social workers, guidance 
oflicers and iiiedical practitioners; and providing, at administrative and teaching 
levels, instructional leadership that is competent, understanding, and responsive 
to individual and group needs. Of special concern is the need to develop within 
schools schemes of pastoral care and measures which will help combat the 
impersonality. which often pervades large org^nizrtions. 

The importance of the home in the development of positive attitudes towards 
school cannot be ovcrstrcssed. The need to establish effective conmiunication 
between school and home and to, seek a greater involvement of parents in some 
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2 Discipline in Secondary Schools 

of the decision-making processes and in some aspects of the operation of the 
school is seen as a desirable measure towards the establishment of better student 
adjustment within the school. 

Despite all efforts by the school, there may still exist the problem of the 
extremely disruptive student who fails to respond to the application of positive 
inducements to conform. In this case, the use of negative sanctions may need 
to be invoked in the interests of effective teaching and learning. In these extreme 
cases, it will be necessary to give to tt: prmcipal powers of suspension to cope 
with any emergency that may threateti the good order of his school and the 
welfare of teachers and students. 

In the light of general educational principles accepted by the Committee 
and the application of these to the large body of evidence placed before it, the 
following recommendations are made. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

Chapter 5. Education Rtegulations Relating to Discipline \ 

i: Students should have access tb a statement of school rules. Thesfe rules 
\ should be formulated in accordance with definite educational principles 
\ and should reflect policies with respect to behaviour both inside and 
outside the classroom. ( 5-69^ 

2. School councils consisting of administrators, staff, students and parents 
should be established in all secondary schools to allow annual involve- 
ment in the formation, implementation anid xevisioij of school rules. 

(p. 74) 

3. Secondary school prihcipals should establish written and oral procedures 
to acquaint all students with school rule^ and policies at the beginnmg 
of each school year and as necessary thereafter. (p^ 75) 

'4.1 Secondary schools should provide all students with information booklets 
containing details of school operation, administration and organization 
at the begnning of cacl\ school year and as necessary thereafter. These 
booklets shoul3 contain, in addition to "Student information, explanations 
to inform parents of school procedures and requirements, 

4.2 These infonnation booklets should contain copies of school rules together 
with the reasons for their establishment. 

4.3 Information broklets should contain information specifically directed 
to parents. This should include statements regarding school expectations 
with regard to dress, appearance and behaviour; matters regarding 
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parent-school communication and co-operation; information relating to 
course selection and curriculum content; and policy with regard to the 
parents' role in the educative process. (p. 77) 

5. The Education Department should adopt measures to ensure that school 
administrators are adequately informed on the nature and extent of their 
legal powers and duties (p. 85) 

6, Where a student attending a secondary school continuously misbehaves, 
the principal should invite the parents to discuss the student's future in 
the school. (p. 93) 

7.1 The principal of a secondary school should be empowered to suspend 
from school for a period of up to five days a student who is guilty of a 
serious breach of school discipline. 

7.2 In the case of suspension for serious breaches of school discipline, the 
parents of the student should be notified immediately and requested 
to visit the school to discuss the problem. In the case of oral notification^ 
written notification must follow immediately. 

7.3 No suspension exceeding five school days should be made without the 
approval of the Director-General of Education. {p. 93) 



Chapter 7. Punishment 

8.1 The Education Department should plan for and provide the necessary 
guidance, welfare and other atiicillary staff to make possible the phasing ' 
out of corporal punishment in Western Australian high schools in the 
shortest possible time. 

8.2 During the phaslpg out of corporal punishment, schools should resort * 
- to that type of sanction only when other means have demonstrably failed 

to remedy undesirable behaviour, and principals should exercise caution 
in delegating to teachers other than deputy principals authority to 
administer corporal punishment. 

8.3 No later than 1975, the Education Department should set up a committee 
to review progress made in abolishing corporal punishment and to 
examine the possibility of setting a definite date for its complete abolitionf 

8.4 The Education Department should extend the priiiciplej>f-^asing out 
corporal punishment to primary schools. (p. 161) 

9. Regulation 29 should be amended to provide for students to be detained 
during the lunch recess with the proviso that 'the period of detention 
must not exceed one-h^lf of that period (p. 161) 
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Cluvter 8. He Seveidy Deviant Stedeal 

10.1 The Education Department should examine measures for remedying 
discipline problems by providing facilities within tiie school to which 
extremely deviant students may be withdrawn for special supervision and 
counsclUng ^^^^ 

10.2 The Education Department should take steps to eflfect^an extension of 
the work of guidance officers and an increased frequency of medical 
examinations. These could give particular emphasis to the identification 
^nd modification of specific learning difficulties and to extremely mal- 
adaptive behaviour among children in primary and secondary schools. 

^ ^ (p. 171) 

Cluq^r 9. The Sdiool and its Oigaidzaticm 

IL The Education Department should give every encouragement to the 
development within secondary schools of administrative schemes designed 
to foster the pastoral care of students. (p. 194) 

12. The Education Department should encourage administrative decentraliza- 
tion C"schools witiun schools") within large secondary schools to provide 
for a greater measure of student/administrator contact and to assist 
in reducing the impersonal atmosphere that can be associated with larger 
school admmistration. (p. 207) 

13. School principals should give consideration to the differential treatment 
of upper and lower school students with respect to the use of physical 
facilities, the planning of social and recreational activities and the 
compilation of school rules. This differentiation should take into account 
the varying interests, needs, abilities and maturity of both groups. 

(p. 211) 

14.1 The Education Department and school principals should give every 
encouragement to the establishment of freely elected and representative 
student councils. 

14.2 Principals should give student councils meaningful responsibilities for 
decision-making in tiie areas of student behaviour, social, sportmg and 
recreational matters and student dress and appearance, and the oppor- 
tunity to express opinions on curriculum and school organization. The 
responsibSides of councils^ should be exercised in consultation with the 
principal and staff members of the school. 

14.3 Due recognition should be given to the need for variety in approach 
according to the situation and the experience and abilities of the staff 
and students. (p. 220) 

15.1 Where school buildings are to be built in areas where excessive noise 
is a possibility consideration should be given to measures of sound- 
proofing instructional areas. 
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15.2 The Education Department should investigate the relationship between 
discipline and the design and situation.of school buildings, with particular 
emphasis on the noise problem. (p. 223) 

Chapter 10. Aqpecfes of Cwricidnn 

16.1 The fullest measure of support should be given to the development of 
new teaching strategies for the conduct of human relations workshops 
withm secondary schools. 

16.2 The Education Department should consider the establishment of a 
promotional position with responsibility in the area of student welfare. 

16.3 The practice of involving parents and citizens in human relations work- 
shops in the capacity of discussion leaders should be encouraged and 
extended where possible. (p. 244) 

17.1 Every encouragement should be given at both a Departmental and a 
^ school level for the j^ontinued development of a well-planned and 

effectively operated programme of extra-curricidar activities. 

17.2 School councils composed of parents^ teachers and students should be 
encouraged to take responsibility in the planning, operation and revision 
of extra-curricular activities for their schools. 

17.3 Parent participation in school councils should be made only through 
their Parents and Qtizens' Association. * (p. 247) 

Chapter 11. He School Staff 

18. The Education Department in consultation with the Teachers* Union 
should consider the principle of **special" or accelerated promotion for 
the Principals* Promotion List and other promotional positions in the 
Secondary Division (p. 251) 

19. The Education Department should give opportunities to those teachers 
seekmg promotion within th^ Secondary Division wh6 have formal 
training in educational administration. (p. 253) 

20. The Education Department should set up a committee to examine and 
suggest modifications to practices with regard to practical teaching 
experience within the pre-service education period for teachers.^ (p. 261) 

21. In each school, well-d^ned induction procedures for new teachers should 
be drawn up co-operatively by staff and administrators to complement 
and support measure., ^^hich should be carried out at a system level by 
central office administrators and teachers* college staffs. (p. 264) 

22. The practice of holding staff meetings at all levels should be encouraged 
and extended wherever possible. (p. 269) 

23. Where schools assess such a need^ s^dents at the lower end of the ability 
range should have as many subjects as possible combined under one 
teacher. (p. 273) 
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Chapter 12. Sdiool and the Home 

24. The services of trained social workers should be made available to assist 
in the counselling of students and to provide a liaison between the home, 
the school and other welfare agencies ^p. 285) 

25. The Education Department should appoint oflBcers trained in vocational 
guidance procedures to have responsibility for examining the career 
opportunities available to maladaptive studejtits. These officers, in 
co-operation with social workers and school guidance officers, should 
co-ordinate and direct efforts aimed at placing them in suitable employ- 
ment. (P- 285) 

26. The Education Department should institute measures whereby the efforts 
of guidance staff may be co-ordinated with those of social workers to 
ensure that every opportunity is given to maladaptive students to enable 
them to take advantage of career opportunities. (p- 286) 

27. The appointment of further youth education office^rs by the Education 
Department should be encouraged. (p. 286) 

28. The Education Department should encourage secondary schools to make 
greater use of parent interviews in dealing with student problems. 

(p. 291) 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 



Discipline 

For the members of any social system to derive a maximum of benefit and 
satisfaction from their membership and to ensure the proper functioning and main- 
tenance of the system itself, it is essential that there should be some regulation of 
member behaviour. This regulation may be explicit in a legally established struc- 
ture of formal status relationships; it may be codified within written acts, rules or 
regulations; or it may be implicit in a set of unstated expectations for behaviour 
that emerge informally from the group itself. The requirement for regulation is 
no less necessary for a school than it is for the society of w^ch it is a part, for, 
in order that teaching and leammg may take place ia an effective ma nner, it Is 
essential that the behaviour of all members— students, staff and admmistration— 
be subject to some form of regulation. 

The discipline of a school is the state or condition of order or good behaviour 
among the students. The term also refers to the procedures by which this state 
of order is maintained in the school. In some cases these procedures refer solely 
to a set of negative sanctions invoked to control any deviation from established 
rules or patterns of behaviour that have gained acceptance over a long period of 
time. In a broader sense, however, discipline may be recognized as the process 
whereby student and staff relationships are structured to maximize the educat- 
tional, social and emotional well-being -arid attainments of the students, to attain 
the most effective and efficient use of human and material resources and to facili- ^ 
tate the maximum satisfaction o£ heeds for all members of the school. This 
view, while recognizing the need to invoke sanctions in some cases, places em- 
phasis on the production of constructive behaviour rather than upon corrective 
measures to be taken after a student has broken a rule. 

Smith states (p. "292), "In general the systei^ of discipline in a school will 
reflect the system found in the broader society.'' He sees the trend in the Western 
world as ihoving from force to persuasion =and thence in the dkection of self- 
control. However, as in society generally, he does seethe need for teachers and 
principals to resort to measujres of force when self-control arid petSiiasion fail. 

In fact, acceptable student behaviour has often been maintained by the use 
of rules a»dxegulatiQns mfprcM.by Ee varied in their je^^ accord- 

ing to the nature of the infringement. These penalties included suspension, cor- 
poral punishment, detention, reprimand, added duty^aniHhe withdrawal of a wide 
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range of privileges. Modern ajpproaches^ to teaching and learning now tend to 
de-emphasize the use of such sanctions and to seek the regulation of student 
behaviour through the develoi^ent within students of self>*control and a sense 
of responsibility to teachers, other students and the school. It is this view that 
is consistent with the definition of discipline as a process and which emphasizes 
the structuring of the school in such a way that situations leading to indiscipline 
will be largely avoided. It is within the climate established by such an approach 
that opportunities may be created for students to participate meaningfully in 
the decision-making processes of the School at levels appropriate to their stage 
of development and in which a sense of responsibility for proper behaviour may 
be developed. 

FitviOiis reports on education 

The maintenance of effective school discipline, the measures to be used in 
its attainment and the particular organizational structures most likely to attain 
optimum student behaviour have been objects of discussion and recommendation 
in numerous reports on education. In most of these, the term "disciplme" has 
been used to refer to deviations from accepted standards of student behaviour 
and the means to control these. 

Of the reports reviewed by this Committee, many have pointed to the 
desirability of developing a sense of self-discipline within the student rather 
than relying upon extrinsic controls. The Spens Report (1938) stresses that 
students should understand that discipline is "a help and not a hindrance to a 
useful life". The Newsom Report (1963) sees discipline as necessary for effective 
child development but stresses that emphasis should be placed on helping children 
attain a lasting self-discipline. The Plowden Report (1967) supports this view 
and for this reason emphasizes that a relaxed friendly approach should be adopted 
by teachers. , 

Several reports refer to the imposition of school rules. The general consensus 
of opinion is that these should be few in number, that the reason for then: formu- 
lation should be well understood, and Aat students should have some say in their 
compilation. 

Some reports stress the need to provide a climate within the school conducive 
to good discipline. The Provincial Cbnunittee on Aims and Objectives in Edu- 
cation in the Schools of Ontario takes the positive view that if chBdren are involved 
in exciting learning situations they do not have the time or the inclination to 
commit acts of indiscipline. The Plowden Report expresses a similar view and 
sees that schools considered best on the grounds of informality, flexibility, free- 
dom of approach and the like, have fewer discipline problems. The Newsom 
Report refers to organizational characteristics likely to cause indiscipline and lists 
such matters as overcrowding, inexperienced teachers, frequent teacher changes 
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and conflict between home and school on matters of behaviour and dress. Most 
reports -would support the view that there is a close relationship between certain 
organizational characteristics and discipline. 

Almost all of the reports reviewed are firm in their conviction that physical 
discomforts in the form of deprivation or punishment do not make a positive 
contribution towards students' formal learning. The use of corporal punishment 
is deplored. The Newsom Report states that corporal punishment is humiliating 
to students and staff and its use highly questionable as a punishment and as a 
deterrent. The Plowden Report, although it found teachers, public and parents 
were generally^ against its abolition, recommends that the use of corporal punish- 
ment should cease in schools. The Ontario Report, after reviewing the question 
of punishment, recommends that corporal punishment and all other forms of de- 
grading punishment should be replaced and in their stead a climate of warmth, 
co-operation and responsibility should be developed within the school. 

In general, all r^rts emphasize the positive approach of developing within 
the school a climate in which there is mutual trust, respect and understanding 
between student and te^icher; where there is an emphasis upon pastoral care and 
guidance and where each student can find the satisfaction of his academic, social 
and emotional needs in a spirit of co-operation with teachers and with all other 
students. 

This brief review has not attempted tp cover the full range of opinion on the 
matter of school discipline but rather to indicate briefly attitudes that have been 
expressed in some reports. No attempt has been made to describe the qualities 
of the broader school and environmental contexts which are conducive to the 
development of high standards of discipline. The Committee is aware of research 
and professional opinion regarding the many aspects of school discipline and 
student behaviour and adjustment to the school situation, and has been guided by 
it in its deliberations. Where necessary, reference is made to this research and 
opinion in the text of the Report. 

The 1959 statement 

In 1959 the Education Department published as a supplement to the Edu- 
cation Circular a statenient entitled Discipline in the Secondary School and Class- 
room, Tnis ^statement commented on the following three aspects of discipline: 

(1) The work of the principal and the function of the school as a whole 
in creating and maintaining the tone most favourable to learning 
and to acceptable forms of behaviour. 

(2) The work of the teacher in establishing the class tone in which 
disciplinary problems are least likely to develop. 

(3) Breaches of discipline and their conection. 
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The Statement did not attempt to present a complete survey of the work of 
the principal atid the teacher in respect to discipline, but rather to offer suggestions 
that would have some practical value; 

Discipline was seen not in the narrow sense of correction but 

to signify the degree of order or organization within a group which 
works, or is required to work, for a particular purpose, 
This wider view conceived of a discipline "based on understanding of the goal, 
and revealing itself in a particular tone or working spirit". It saw that this dis- 
tinguished the professional teacher from the layman who frequently thinks of 
discipline in terms of repression only. 

The statement saw the principal as the key to the development of good tone 
and discipline. It listed, as the chief media "through which his influence should 
take effect, the development and promulgation of a school policy, school organiza- 
tion, personal relations with staff and pupils; community relationships; and his 
co-operation with the admmistrative and specialist branches of the Department. 

The development of class tone was seen to follow naturally from a mastery 
of subject matter and habitual conformity to certain fundamental principles of 
teaching. Interest in the professional views of others, and a readiness to re- 
examine his own methods were seen as the marks of the successful teacher. The 
view was also expressed that, in the final analysis, the discipUnaty problems of 
the teacher can ultimately be solved only by Mmsclf. The following were set 
down as the two basic principles which should guide the teacher in the attamment 
of good class discipline^ ^ ^ ^ _ 

(1) Pupils shoidd be kcpf what they are doing.. In a 
stunulating busy atmosphere behaviour" problems will be few. 

(2) Since in the secondary school ... it is not humanly possible to 
make every task absorbingly interestmg all the time, teach pupils 
to behave' through the concept of self-responsibility. 

In its approach to punishment, the statement took the view that, historically, 
punishments had moved from an intent that was solely vindictive through the 
concepts of retributive, deterrent and reformative punishment. It cleariy stated 
that corpotal punishment was to be discouraged and that its use, except in a very 
few cases, was an admission of faUure. The statement saw that, despite the 
work of even the most competent staffs, departures from acceptable forms of be- 
haviour would occur, and accordingly set down principles derived from the practice 
of ^experienced principals and teachers to assist teachers in handling infractions 
of the rules of good behaviour. 

The statement was intended basically as a handbook for teachers and adminisr 
trators and as such its approach was somewhat restricted. No assessment of the 
nature or extent of disciplinary problems was attempted and no account qf_the_ 
wider envu-onment, including the home, was given. Rather, its focus was on the 
classroom and the teaching situation, and little emphasis was given to Supportive 
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services or t6 the administrative reorgaiiization which could be employed in the 
amelioration of disciplinary problems. Similarly meiisures which could be brought 
to bear to involve the wider resources of the home and community in deve^pmg 
a more positive school climate were not developed. Despite its narrow focus, how- 
ever, it was a positive contribution in assisting teachers to cope with discipliiiary 
problems at a time in which the State's secondary education system was subject 
to rapid growth and development. 



The camnt investigatioa 

The Committee, in collaboration with the Research and Planning Branch of 
the Education Department, has endeavoured to consider the subject of schpol 
disciplme in as wide a context as the subject allowed. It saw discipline aa a 
factor related to every aspect of school life— in many cases a relationship of both 
cause and effect. 

Disciplme is also a subject that is apt to arouse a great deal of comment from 
people in all walks of life. It tends to be a social issue that is the concern of 
—all-citizens and not the prese r ve of any sd u£ piufessi unals. For these reasons 
it has been thought advisable to provide as much background as possible on 
schools in general to enable readers to make a more informed assessment of the 
findings and opinions of the Committee. 

Although the chapters of the Report do not all fall clearly into separate 
groups, it is possible to consider them to some extent in terms of their general 
purpose. 

Chapters 2 and 3 deal with the notion of comprehensive education and with 
the schools system in Western. Australia. This may appear to be mainly back- 
ground material, although the Committee regards the advent of comprehensive 
secondary schools as one of great importance in Western Australia and as having 
, quite specific implications for the prevention and cure of disciplme pTroblems. 

Chapter 4 explains the research methods employed in the study of discipline 
in Western Australian secondary schools. 

Chapter 5, Which deals with the legal aspects of discipline, is perhaps more 
theoretical than most pther chapters. However, it deals with matters which are 
of central hnportance and likely to be of considerable interest to anybody thinkmg 
seriously about this whole subject. 

Chapter 6, The Nature and Extent of the Problem, is a key chapter describing 
in some detaU just what the problem is aU about This is foUowed by the chapter 
^ on punishment, another key chapter which deals with theoretical issues and reports 

_ numcrousL Jtodingsi fiom . Aa^^^ 

Deviant Student, portrays another dimension of the problem, the atypical student 
whose chronic maladaptive behaviour leads to serious disruption of the school. 
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. The remaining four chapters may be described as filling in the context in 
.which school discipline or indiscipline occurs. The. School and Its Organization 
attempts to lelate the incidence of indiscipline to factors $uch as school sizC) student 
government and other structural features. The diapters on curriculum^ school 
staff and the Mcbodl and the home pMvide further background and research data 
relating aspiscts of school discipline to the subjects mdicated by the respective 
titlfci. 



CHAPTER 2 



COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATION AND SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 



INTRODUCTION 



On several occasions in this report mention is made of the fact that education 
in Wc&tom Australia has in many ways become "comprehensive" in recent years. 
Although the term may take on a number of meanings, and the essential features 
of a comprehensive school may be subject to debate, it may be useful to consider 
the implications of the policy of the Western Australian Education Department of 
providing comprehensive secondary schools. 

OiL^ obvious sense in which the schools are comprehensive is that they admit^ 
for enrolment students from all sectors of the community without regard for socio- 
economic status or any other social or personal attributes. This is in contrast to 
the practice of selective enrolment based on school achievement which character- 
ized the secondary schools in Western Australia a few decades ago, or the negative 
selection which continued until more recently in which students who for one reason 
or another were not strongly motivated to remain could leave school on their 
fourteenth birthday. 

There is apparently sufficient egalitz^rianism in Australian society to insist 
that students from underprivileged and minority groups should have the same 
opportunit^s as others to acquire an education that permits them to take their 
place in that society without disadvantage. This fact has a numbei; of correlatives 
which have further implications for the comprehensive school. Respect for fellow 
human beings, as entailed in the notion of comprehensive schools, implies a belief 
in democracy, the right of all persons to realize their potential, the right to be 
different, the need to develop the skills required for participation in community 
affairs. 

Further, to educate students to become "autonomous" persons,- capable of 
exercising individujrf^judgment and taking responsibility for their own actions, 
necessarily entails the risk that some will decide not to accept traditional or 
officially supported values or submit to what they may see as arbitrary authority. 
The procedures of democracy, however desirable they may be, are prone to be 
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inefficient and open to abuse and error. Similarly, the values implicit in compre- 
hensive education demand administrative and pcd^igogical procedures that 
encourage the expression of opinions* the questiomng of authority, the exercise of 
initiative and the learning of responsibility. These principles may lead to discipline 
problems that are at least different from, and may appear to be greater than, those 
which occur in "efiBcient", authoritarian, repressive schools. 

The manner in which the school deals with disorder ^ong students, whether 
of a relatively trivial or serious nature, will no doubt to some extent reflect atti- 
tudes prevaiUng in society. It is debatable at this stage, however, whether the 
secondary schools are reflecting society to the extent necessary if students are to 
be adequately prepared for then: adult roles. To what extent should the school 
adopt the disciplinary measures practised in society at large? Two considerations 
prevent a simple dogmatic answer to that question. Firstly, the school part of 
society, and as such needs to be considered in any enquiry into what society does. 
Secondly, there are no other institutions very similar to the large secondary school, 
and it may well have problems and practical considerations unlike any encountered 
in the rest of society. Nevertheless, educators may need to examine their methods 
and motives to determine whether the school has buUt up a structure of relation- 
ships and sanctions which appear artificial and negative alongside both the ideals 
of the school itself and the actual outside world. 

\ : • 

THE CONCEPT OF THE COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 



Overseas developinents 

The adoption of the comprehensive high school in Western Australia has fol- 
lowed simUar trends in the United States of America and Canada, where it is 
practically universal, and in England, where it is becoming widely accepted. 

Tlic United States. American educators claim that the comprehensive school 
concept is a North- American development. Miller states that "of all the educa- 
tional innovations and organizational patterns to be found in the United States 
none is more uniquely American than the comprehensive, school". He sees it as 
the educational expression of the democratic philosophy and observes that /'in a 
real sense the comprehensive high school is the American dream applied to educa- 
tion: the vehicle whereby social and economic lift is unstratified and equality of 
status and opportunity is enhanced". One of the clearest statements of the 
American comprehensr/c secondary school is given by Gardner. In the foreword 
of Conant's book. The American High School Today, (1959) he stated: 

It is called comprehensive because it offers under one roof (or series 
of roofs) secondary education for almost all the high school age children 
in one town or neighbourhood. It is responsible for educating the boy 
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who will be an atomic scientist and the girl who will marry at eighteen; 
^ the prospective captain of a ship and the future captain of industry. It 
is responsible for educating the bright and the not so bright children 
with different vocational and professional ambitions and with various 
motivations. It is responsible, iii sum, for providing good and appro- 
priate education, both academic and vocational, for all young people 
within a democratic environment which the American people believe 
serves the principles they cherish. 
Essential to the American view is the belief that education is an arm of social 
policy. It is the means whereby all may be given an equal opportunity in life. 
To tho^ who framed the course of American education, the idea of a secondary 
education which could be available only to the children of the wealthy or which 
discriminated among children in any way was jepugnant. The comprehensive 
school was seen as a prototype of a democracy "in which various groups must have 
a degree of self consciousness as groups and yet be federated into a larger whole 
through the recognition of common interests and ideals. Life in such a school is 
a natural and valuable preparation for life in a democracy". (N.E.A, 1918, pp. 
24-26). 

The United Kingdom. In the United Kin'gdom the development of the com- 
pi'ehensive high school had similar roots. The idea of a "common"^ school dates 
back to proposals made by the Chartists, and by radical politicians in the 1840's. 
In more recent times, the idea was taken up by organizations of the labour move- 
ment and teachers^ and was the subject of much debate. Throughout the 1920's 
and 1930's the demand for the comprehensive approach grew and, with the passing 
of the Education Act 1944, it became legally and administratively possible to set 
up this type of school. It has only been in more recent ^ars, however, that there 
has been considerable development of the concept in many parts of that country. 

The development of the comprehensive high school in the United Kingdom 
has taken various forms. Monks, in referring to its development, identifies six main, 
forms, not all of which, he states, would be fully acceptable as comprehensive. He 
distinguishes the British comprehensive school from .other secondary schools— 
with which, he says, they have many aims in common — ^by the following three sets 
of objectives: 

(1) To eliminate separation in post-primary education by gathering 
pupils ojPthe whole ability range in one school so that, by their 
association, pupils may benefit each other and that easy readjust- 
ments in grouping and in subjects studied may be made as pupils 
themselves change and develop: 

(2) To collect pupils' representing ^ cross-section of society in one 
* school, so that good academic and social standards, an integrated 

school society and a gradual contribution to an integrated com- 
munity beyond the school may be . developed out of this amalgam 
of varying abilities and social environments: 
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(3) To concentrate teachers, accommodation .and equipment so that 
pupils of all ability groups may be offered a wide variety of educa- 
tional, opportunity and that scarce resources may be used econom- 
ically. ' 

Padley (1966), in reviewing the development of the British comprehensive 
school, sees it as an extension of the primary school concept. He makes the fol- 
lowing comqient (pp. 21-22): 

The comprehensive secondary school is simply an extension of the 
comprehensive piimary school and has the same aims. It takes prac- 
^ tically all the children from a given district between eleven and fSteea 
: ^ , and tfiose who wish to stay at school till eighteen or nineteen. Because 
special interests develop as people grow tip, such a school must offer a 
wide range of courses to meet the needs of different pupils. It may 
arrange Ae grouping of children in their glasses according to age, general 
ability, special abilities, special interests, or a combination of some or 
all of these. Thi^ matter, as in the primary school, is mainly a profes- 
sional one concerning the most effective way of achieving an aim about 
i which there is no disagreement — the full development and progress of 

the individual pupil 

While the British development has differed in significant ways from the 
American, the final emerging philosophies are closely parallel. Both see in the 
mingling of children o^ differing abilities, attainments and social backgrounds the 
potential for development of demo&atic behaviour and attitudes as well as a broad, 
range of educational advantages. 

Some duuracteristics of comprehensive schools 

Gue (1972), in a paper on the comprehensive school, lists nine characteristics 

(1) Large enrohnents— in the range from 500 to 2,000 students. 

(2) Large school plant. r 

(3) Transportation services — public transport to bring students living 
some distance from the school. ^■ 

(4) Highly developed guidance services. 

. (5) Sensitivity to innovations in educ£(tion. 

(6) Learning resources centres. 

(7) Co-curricular activities. 

(8) Articulation with other institutions in. society. 
► (9) Sensitivity to the conamunity. 

Gue's description refers to the Canadian comprehensive school, * but the 
particular characteristics he lists refer in large measure to« the development of 
comprehensive schools elsewhere. ^ 
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DISCIPLINE AND THE COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
The philosophy, of the comprehensive secondary school indicates a set of 
principles relating to the, structuring of teacher-student relatibndiips and the 
regulation of student behaviour. The following arc the more obvious: 

(1) The comprehensive school aims to foster the ability to think critic- 
k ally and independently and thereby arrive at principles upon which 

behaviour can be based. 

(2) ^ Through its broad curriculum, the comprehensive school aims to 

develop within students (a) an understanding of their duties and 
rights as citizens, and of their responsibilities within the school, 
j and within the wider society; and (b) the capacity for personal 
■ { relationship and sympathetic response to persons of the same and 
of diiSerent traditions and cultures. 

(3) The comprehensive school, in accordance with its aim to prepare 
citizens for a democracy, fosters student initiative and participa- 
tion in decision-making, through legitimate channels of communi- 
cation. ThiS' will involve the development of <^o-operative student 
participation in school, government and in the determination and 
supervision of the rules to govern their own conduct. 

(4) The comprehensive school strives* to establish and maintaiin close 
ties with the community in which it is located; td involve community 
members in the educative process; and to involve students and 
teachers in the activities of the community. 

(5) The comprehensive school seeks to foster a climate wherein the 
student may seek with confidence and respect guidance in problems 
of a social, emotional and educational nature. 

(6) The comprehensive school seeks to provide an educational milieu 
in v/hidera student c^ select freely educational experiences that 
challenge and sustain his interest and capabilities which allow him 

. to develop- intellectually without frustration and at his. own rate 
and which fosters at varying rates of development groWth beyond 
a narrow intellectualism. 

In effect the comprehensive school strives to achieve a discipline that is 
self imposed and that is based upon the provision of positive incentives. Rather 
than impose negative sanctions to regulate behaviour, it seeks to develop withia 
the school a climate "that provides explanations, permits discussion and invites 
participation by students in setting of standards whenever they are qualified ta 
do . so". It is one which "implies respect for the dignity of the individual, and 
avoids exaggerated emphasis on status differences and barriers to free conununi* 
cation. Hence it repudiates harsh abusive and vindictive forms of punishment and 
the use of sarcasm, ridicule and intimidation" (Hall-Dennis, 196i8, p. '95). 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIAN DEVELOPMENT 
At the end of World War 11, secondary schoolsjn Western Australia were of 
various types. Perth Modem School, the original secoddary^school in the State, 
was co-educational yet very restrictive in its entry; country high ^chg^followed 
a similar pattern but were less restrictive in their intakes; in the maineenttesrf 
population secondary education to Third Year level for those who were ahje tD- 
complete satisfactorily a primary school education was avaUable in single-sex 
central schools. From this time on, however, moves towards the development of 
co-educatioaal comprehensive community high schools were undertaken. To the 
present day, two broad stages of this development may be identified. 

The first stti||c 

The first stage in the development of the comprehensive high school involved 
the breaking down of the higlily selective entry barriers that had earlier character- 
ized secondaxy education and the adoption of the principle of co-education. Few 
would appreciate the magnitude of this task, which brought together into the one^ 
school students of both sexes and of varying intellectual capacities and achieve- . 
ments. to break down the selective entry into Perth Modem School in the face 
of public opinion and the pressures exerted by "old boys" must rank as an 
achievement for educational diplomacy and far-sightedness. 

The newly constituted high school, while it was not\ fully comprehensive in 
nature, did set the foundation upon which subse^iuent developments towards com- 
prehensiveness we^5 to occur. 

The spirit that motivated its development may be seen in the following 
extract taken from a policy statement given in The Education Circular, December, 
1958 (p. 340). 

The co-educational, comprehensive community ' high school has 
emerged as a new type of secondary school designed for the new role 
of education in modem society- As a community we have accepted a 
policy of education for all and ^s a democracy the separadon and 
stratification of our youth is neither necessary nor desirable. As 
vocations become more and more specialized, the school stands as the 
last bastion between the insistent demands, of commerce and the broad, 
general needs essential to a well-educated citizen. It is imperative to 
the well-being of a democratic society that the school acts as a unifying 
< process, at all times holding together children of diverse aptitudes, 
emotions and interests, and at the same time encouraging individual 
differences to be utilized for the conmion good. 
This new school was multilateral, one in which various "tracks'*, or "streams", 
were Identified. Students according to ability and achievement were allocated 
into courses which Avere variously designated as professional, commercial, and 
technical. Under this administrative organization little, if any, mixing in classes 
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occurred between students in the various "streams". In effect, students ' were ■ 
^aced in schools-within-schools according to academic anticipation and littl^ 
transfer between streams occurred. That which did occur was in a "downward" 
direction from academic to commercial or technical, for subject specialization, 
particulariy in the fields of science, mathematics and languages, precluded a 
student from chan^g "upwards" to an academic stream. 

A- feature of this phsse of development of the comprehensive scho<d was the 
contiiiwng effect of the extemaUy operated Junior and Leaymg Certificate 
examinations upon the structure and operation of schools and upon the curriculum 
and programmes which were ofered/ During this period, affected by chrono- 
logical promotion and an extension of the school leaving age, the secondary school 
population increased and changed in nature. In tiie attempt to cater for a 
changing school population, fiuther subjects were added and home economics and 
nfimual ^rts blocks were buflt in aU schools. Before long tiie unsuitabiUty of 
many of thexourses offered to less able students in First, Second and Third Years 
produced an iittertsting^ attempt to provide a less academic offering known as 
the High School Certiffcate. XJeneraUy, however, the period was characterized 
by the prominence of external examinations and by the continuation of more 
traditional forms of secondary education. ^ , 
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Hk second stage 

A greater de^ee of comprehensiveness developed within Western Australian 
high school as a result of the implementation of the Dettman Report (1969) 
recommendations. Witii tiie adoption of the Achievement Certificate proposals, 
flie lower school (First, Second and TWid Years) was freed from tiie consttaints 
previously iniposcd upon curriculum and organuation by tiie Junior Certificate. 
The leaving Certificate, however, remains and to this extent tiie second phase 
of devefonmeit, which extends to the present time, lacks the fuU development of 
comprehensiveness that the architects of tiie Dettman Report visualized. 

The adoption of tiie Achievement Certificate in the lower school has extended 
the developmeijit towards comprehensiveness begun in tiie 195Q's. Under tiie 
new scheme, fiiU provision is being pade for individual abilities. In tiie core 
subjects there isW multi-level aporoach to instruction in the sciences, matiiematics, 
social studies aiid EngUsh. Instead of a single streaming on general ability, 
students now ihave tiie opportunity to achieve individuaUy in tiiese subjects on a 
level commensurate witii tiieir ability and previous achievement. The emphasis, 
tiierefore, is ok stpdent achievement— hence the name. Achievement Certificate. 
In the <^tion5 aSas tiie choice of subjects has been expanded to provide an 
exceptiondly ^ide range. Students now choose subjects for their intrinsic interest 
and educational worth ratiier tiian for their capacity to complete tiie requirements 
of certification]! Tte multi-level approach to core subjects and the throwing of 
tf»e choice of oUoni^ open to aU produces a much fuller intermingling of students 
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than was the case in the earlier streaming by courses. This^is not to say that 
challenpe is hrVsng from the Achievement Certificate courses, for students of 
higher intellectual capacity still work at a level commensmate with that achieved 
under the Junior Certificate. 

Important in the Achievement Certificate organisation is the emphasis given 
. to pastoral care. The development of human relations courses and of subjects 
with a greater social orientation bear witness to the change in emphasis that has 
occurred. The emphasis has changed from a narrow intellectualism 16 a broader 
approach that not only $eeks academic excellence but also provides for the full 
I. personal development of students. < Some schools make special provision for 
students who have demonstrated exceptional ability in particular fields such as 
musicy art, mathematics, languages 'and science. 

The Achievement Certificate with its cumulative assessment has changed the . 
emphasis in secondary schools away from narrow academic performance to the 
development of each student in accordance with his abilities and mterests. The 
removal of the stigma of streams must be seen as a significant step in the 
'development of a true comprehensiveness in this State. 

Future developinenis 

Comprehensive i^econdary education in Western Australia is m a process 
of continuing modification. The development of a "levels" approach was a 
necessary step in itsl3evelopment yet this has never been seen as an optimum 
solution. ^More recently non-graded approaches have been attempted in the 
lower school and effoSfts in this direction are given encouragement by the Educa- 
tion Department. The policy of fostering the welfare of students is being 
vigorously pursued a( a . Departmental and at a school level and the variety of 
approach evident in this^-xegard augurs well for the future development of this 
aspect of secondary §du^i^ion. 

What emerges /^Ihc gr^ate^t challenge at the present time is to provide 
Achievement Certificate I type exp^tijsnces in the upper school for the increasing 
numbers of students for whom courses leading to the Leaving Certificate 
examination are proving unsuitable. 



OBJECTIVES AND AIMS 

Objectives of the comprehensive school 

The adoption of the Comprehensive school philosophy imposes certain 
demands upon the structure and organization of the school and upon its curriculum 
and teaching/learning procedures. 

In an appendix to its recent report, A Critical Appraisal of Comprehensive 
Education (1972), the National Foundation for Educational Research in England 
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and Wales set down a statement of the main objectives for the comprehensive 
school, which was agreed upon 6y a group of teachers, educational administrators 
' and research workers from the various disciplines relevant to education. This 
statement classified the objectives of the comprehensive school under the headings 
of (a) organizational structure and (brcultural content. The foUowing descrip- 
tion sets out the essential features of this classification. 

Oisanizatioiial sfroctur^ Under this heading the Report states that a school 
should, by its structure and organization, endeavour to make possible . 
' (1) Continuing personal concern and provision for mdividual welfare 

and security, including -physical and mental health. 

(2) Contmuing equality of opportunity throughout the secondary stage 
of schooling," i.e. no irrelevMtt obstacles to self-development. 

(3) Rexibility which provides for vkrying interests and rates of develop- 
ment and whteh encourages individual initiative and personal 
choice. ' . 

' (4) The attachment of prestige to a wide variety of achievements and 
the recognition of personal and group endeavour. 

(5) The achievement of social integration, e.g. between social classes, 
sexes, ages and ability ranges. 

(6) An authority structure 

(a) within the staff, 

(b) between staff and pupils, 

(c) amongst the pupils themselves, 

which is appropriate to a school within a democratic society. 

(7) The encouragement of the continuation of formal education for 
" as long as is appropriated 

(8) Guidance in relation to careers which takes account both of the 
needs of the pupils and of the local, and national community. 

- This would involve contact between the school and employers, 
colleges of further education, etc: 

(9) Organic Imkage between the school and the community in which 
it is set. 

(10) Degree of contact between the schpol and communities other than 
the local one. 

Qearly many of these objectives could be achieved m schools other than those 
of the comprehensive type. Taken .together, however, they express a Heed to 
place an emphasis on promoting mutual regard and understandmg between 
students of different kmds of abiUty and among persons of diverse social back- 
grouhds— -matters which are more readily achievable within a comprehensive 
structure. 
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Iq the translation of these objectives into action, it is possible that variation 
will occur in the resultant organizational structures. This will be a consequence 
of diflferent environments; In each, howler, individuality will be fostered — not 
a narrowly selfish individUaUty but one which recognizes and is made possible by 
variation ia the wider social environment. It is an individuality that ac^pts as one 
of its consequences social and moral responsibility. 

Cidtinral context, Ihe Report vxtends the view that the curriculum and 
teaching of the school, whether formal or informal, should have regard to the 
development of children with respect to skills^ physical activities, forms of under- 
standing, awareness and creativity, and economic and occupational considerations. 
In these matters its objectives differ little from the objectives of other secondary 
schools. It docs differ, however^ in the particular emphasis that it gives to these 
in contrast to the narrowly intellectual approach to education that some would, 
advocate. 

The degree to which the school should involve itself in the problems which 
face society is a continuing issue on which school authorities are subject to 
considerable pressure. Some consider that the school should adopt a passive 
role; others urge that it should actively seek to involve itself in and explore the 
vital problems and issues which face its own and all other societies throughout 
the world. Today's issues such as war, pollution, sex, morality, behaviour, world 
jgovemment, responsibility are ^en as an integral part of a student's environment 
and, if our society requires of its members thoughtful and meaningful partici- 
pation, many consider that these issues will need to form in varying degr^s 
part of the progranune of the school. The objectives of the comprehensive 
school align themselves more with this, second approach. Evidence of this may 
be seen in the particular objectives relating to cultural content set down by 
the National Foundation. The section on interpersonal and moral education, for 
example, states (p. 181):" 

It goes without saying that the school will be concerned with 
spe'bific virtues such as ricspect for others and for seU and for property, 
* consideration of people's interests, tairpess and honesty; and with general 
virtues such as conscientiousness, sense of responsibility, integrity, 
respect for law, self controf, sincerity, self reliance, loyalty, a sane 
attitude to authority; and with those virtues such as determination, 
courage, patience and perseverance which are necessary to put the 
H others into practice. But at the secondary stage it is of particular 
importance that children should think critically and independently and 
thereby come to principles on which their behaviour can be based. The 
range of people to Whom these principles are applied is also of crucial 
importance. At this age also the attention of chik||ren should be 
directed towards their duties and rights as citizens, towards the responsi- 
bilities involved in marriage and bringing up a family and towards 
opportunities for' service to the neighbourhood and to a wider society. 
It js also necessary to prepare them for responsible adult personal 
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relationships by way of personal manners, poise and courtesy and by 
developing their capacity for personal relationships and sympathetic 
response to persons of the same and of different traditions and cultures, 
rhis statement reflects an approach which sees that, withm the child, quaUties 
such as the physical, intellectual and emotional are fuUy interrelated and not 
distmct matters to be considered independently of each other. It suggests the 
phUosophy that the comprehensive school, in addition to supporting a purely 
intellectual flmction, also has a much broader responsibUity in preparing the 
student for life in the community by fostering desirable social-emotional patterns 
of behaviour. 

Consistent too with this philosophy is a particular set of economic and 
occupational coijsiderations that structures educational experiences so tiiat students 
may be prepared to cope with tiie -circumstances of work ia a modem industiial 
society. Such an approach emphasizes appreciation and understanding of the 
effects of technotogical change, tiie requirements of tiie world of worlc and traimng 
in the practical complexities of adult life. 

The comprehensive approach finds narrow specialization mcompatible witii 
its concept of education yet it seeks to allow each student to gain mastery in 
areas of skill or understandmg in which he has particular interest and aptitude. 
It seeks further to emphasize tiie motivational aspect of skills, activities and 
modes of ^Jonduct as wfcU as tiie actual attainments. In tiiis regard the Report 
states (p. 182): 

By this is meant the mterest in them and capacity to enjoy tiiem 
for >(he satisfaction tiiat tiiey give as weU as the more extrinsic motiv- 
ations such as desire to prepare for a chosen career, to pass exammations 
or to win approval and .prestige. This will exhibit itseU not only in 
curiosity, absorption and a sense of satisfaction at school but also m 
the use- of leisure time, ia the tendency to (wntinue witii them after 
leaving School, when not obliged to do so. It will also exhibit itself 
in the determination to achieve- standards appropriate to each activity, 
ie tiiose connected with skill, getting things right, d^coveiy, etc. In 
the more mterpersonal sphere, it will exhibit itself m the desire to enter 
into personal relationships, to understand others coming from different 
backgrounds, etc, SimUarly in the religious sphere, tiiis wiD mean an 
active personal involvement. 
The comprehensive school aims to provide an , educational environment 

that caters for the needs of aU students regardless of background or abUity. 

Its particular philosophy has far reachmg implications for discipline. 

Aims »?5S? Ae comprehensive school ^ 

The question of what schools should teach has been the subject of debate 
and speculation from tiie very beginning of formal education. What kind of person 
does society want to have produced m its schools? The answer to this question 
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has obvious implications for teaching method, curriculum content, the social 
structure of educational instructions and thus also the matter of discipline. 

One of the basic issues in debate upon aims is whether man should be 
educated as economic, political and social man or whether he should be educated 
as man. Basically the (Question involved is that of the relative importance of tiie 
individual and society. Educational aims in many places and at diflferent times 
have reflected the vaiying responses that have been made to* this question. 
In some, the needs of the child have been subordinated to those of society. In 
others, this position has been reversed. Dewey's formula of **the child in society'* 
reflects the beginning of a synthesis of those extreme positions — the child should 
not be treated as an isolated entity but the education he is given should be to 
prepare him for 'life in a society which respects his individuality". 

Implicit in many arguments regarding aims in education is the issue of an 
individual's orientation to his society.^ Within a static society or one in which 
litde change occurs the emphasis will be given to educating a pupil to an acceptance 
of his social heritage and its relevance for present living. The aim of education 
wiQ be to ensure stability of the society's institutions and conditions in the present 
and into the future. In a society subject to rapid social, economic and techno* 
logical change, however, the necessity to plan an education that enables adaptation 
to $uch change becomes necessary. In this situation it may be necessai^ to delete, 
modify or play down some of the values, beliefs or standards that have ceased 
to have relevance or appeal to students. The degree ^to which this should take 
place, of course, is subject to debate by those who see no need to omit highly 
valued parts of our Inheritance from any programme.- 

In Western Australia. In the report of the Secondary School Curriculum 
Committee (1958-64) the basic aim of a secdndary schools programme was 
stated to be 

. . . to provide the opportunity for girls and boys to develop into 
individuals and citizens whose attitudes and attainments enable them 
to lead full lives, to contribute to society and to obtain employment 
satisfactory to tiiemsdves and their eiinployers. 

This report, which in many respects developed the principles of curriculum and 
organization that have been established under the Achievement Certificate, 
recognized the rapid social and economic changes that were occurring in 
Western Australia and it had as one of its primary aims an evaluation of secondary 
education to determine ''whether the products of our schools were meeting the 
needs of citizenship and employment" (p« 7). The aims which that Committee 
identified were outiined under five mam areas, which the report states were 
"chosen as covering 'all aspects of tiic Secondary Curriculum": 

(1) Health and physical education. 

(2) Intellectual development and the basic skills. 
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(3) Personal and group relationships. 

(4) Responsibility for moral choices. 

(5) Environmental factors and forces. 

While the above aims chart the broad course which secondary education was 
to take, it'is in the general principles enunciated by the Committee that forces for 
change may be identified. Recognizmg that the existing system of secondary 
education was largely determined by the demands of external public examina- 
tions, the Committee outlined the foUowing major principles to guide its proposals: 

(1) Modem society demands of its citizens and employees a flexibility 
in educational attainments and outlooks that will enable them to 
assunilate incteasing knowledge, to change with minimum con- 
fusion from old to new techniques and occupations and to grapple 
with community problems which are becoming more complex 
than ever before. Thus a general education should aim at the 
development of flexible skUls, techniques and attitudes rather than 
just the transmission of a body of information which may itself 
become outdated. Organization of schools, of courses, and of 
examinations should aim at greater flexibility, bottf in demand on 
students and in opportunity for educational experiences. 

(2) Since an increasing proportion of the population will move into 
skilled occupations, educational experiences in so-called academic 
subjects should be realistic and meaningful, and giye some chance 
of succ^s. Parents themselves will have to adopt a realistic 
outlook in regard to their ambitions for their children. On the 
other hand, the system should be designed to avoid the mvidious 
distmction between khose who can get a certificate and those who 

cannot. & - 

it 

(3) A knowledge of how children learn should be basic to the develop- 
ment of the organization of secondary education. For example, 
children learn at different rates and the organization should be 
cognizant of this. Children prefer to be challenged and yet to have 
success. Hence, learning goals should be defined in such a way as 
to provide for real success but demand sustained effort. Moreover, 
children are concerned with making meaning and order out of the 
world around them, and any proposed cuiriculum should take 
advantage qt such factors. A number of other learning principles 
are sufficiently well established to serve as a guide for the develop- 
ment of learning experiences. / 
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(4) The main objective of the first stage of secondary education is to 
provide a bro^d, general education which is designed to help the develop- 
ment of thinking, and 

(a) to provide opportunity for study in elected areas; and 

(b) to provide a finnT)asis for further study in and out of 
school,, ' 

While there is some place for pre-vocational subjects, they should 
be kept to a minimum and should aim at general educational out- 
conies rather than specific job training. The relative proportion of 
pre-vocational education ifrill vary for different groups. 
These principles reflected in many ways the changing social, economic and 
cultural character of Western Australian society and the consequent changes 
which were occurring within the educational system. Whereas secondary 
education had been elitist and somewhat narrowly intellectual, it was now becoming 
a more broadly based general education suited to the needs and aspirations of a 
^ more diverse population. 

The Dcttmim Report The Report on the Secondary School Curriculum 
strongly influenced the Report of the Committee on Secondary Education (1969). 
The Dettman Conmiittee accepted the general aims set .down by the 1964 report 
as having direct f elevance to the present situation. It saw that the "major purpose 
of education is the transmission of cuUufe from one generation to the next" bbt 
qualified this by stating: 

A feature of our society is its mutability. We believe this to be 
one of its great strengths in that potential for change provides the 
possibility for improvement. This potential can only be realized if 
correct decisions are taken by citizens in ouif democratic society. The 
purpose of education then is not merely to transmit culture but to equip 
students for future decision making which will improve society. 
The Dettman Committee also saw that there was a need for a more detailed 
statement of aims and provided the following as a set of criteria by which 
behavioural objectives could be established. (Paragraph' numbers refer to the 
Dettman Report.) 

74. Intellectual development. Education should promote the student's 
intellectual development by helping him 

(1) to improve techniques of communication; 

(2) to consolidate basic skills and to develop study skills; 

(3) to develop the elements of logical thinking and problem solving; 

(4) to develop interest in the pursuit of knowledge; and 

(5) to develop appreciation and taste.^ 
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75. Integration into society. Education ?hould contribute to the student's 
integration into society by helping him 

(1) to understand Australian society including its cultural, social and 
political traditiwis and the role of the individual, the family and 
other small groups;' 

(2) to irccognizc the rights and responsibilities of individuals and groups 
in relation to other individuals and groups, and in relation to 
siuciety and tQ the State; 

(3) to recognize the role and significance of industriialization, technology 
and science in modifying society; 

(4) to recognize the agencies which mould public opuuon and identify 
the methods they employ; 

(5) to participate adequately in group discussion; 

(6) to participate in and enjoy aesthetic and artistic activities; 

(7) to develop cultural background through reading and participathig in 
other appropriate activities and by a variety of forms of self- 
expression; and ^ 

(8) to interpret current events and conditions in their historical and 
cultural perspective. 

76. Physical, and mental health.' Education should promote the student's 
physical and mental health by helping him 

(1) to understand and control his body and emotions; 

(2) to follow accepted health and safety practices; 

(3) to cultivate recreational interests and to foster a continuing concern 
for personal fitness; . 

(4) to appreciate and support the services of health and safety auth- 
orities; and t 

' (5) to recognize health as .a world-wide problem. 

77. Economic competence. Education should assist the student to become 
economically competent by helping hun 

(1) to explore interests, develop abilities and receive a sufficient range 
of experiences to make a wise choice of future employment and 
career; 

(2) to understand something of the functioning of the economic system 
(f \ including the pressures directed at consumers; 

(3) to develop competency in handling personal financial matters; and 

(4) to appreciate measures designed to conserve human and natural 
resources, • 
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78. Emotional and spiritual growth. Education should help the student 

(1) to move towards emotional maturity; 

(2) to assimilate moral principles and to develop modes of behaviour in 
accordance with these principles; 

(3) to develop sympathetic understanding of other individuals and 
groups, including nhe other sex and other age groups and to 
recognize health and economic welfare as world-wide problems in 
which human beings are interdependent; and 

(4) to participate in and appreciate constructive corporate experiences. 
It is clear that the above statement of aims is comprehensive in at least two 

senses — it concerns the full range of types of human development, activity and 
behaviour; and some of the aims in particular imply that the education is to take 
place in a setting that permits interaction with students from all. segments of 
society. 

CONCLUSION 

The comprehensive school does not as such solve all educational problems. 
It is an institution that seems consistent with certain values supposedly held by a 
majority of citizens in Australia and elsewhere. , Within the main concept, which 
entails comprehensive enrolments and a comprehensive progranraie, there' is room 
for a great variety of approaches to the organization and management of the 
school. 

However, the Committee sees a number of important principles as being 
deeply implicit in the very notion of comprehensive education. These have been 
discussed in this chapter and elsewhere in the B.eport. They include principles 
relating to the dignity of the individual student, the right of students to be prepared 
for active participation in community life, the need to consideir the educational 
needs, capabilities and interests of each student in order to maximize his satis^ 
faction and achievement at school. 

These considerations are highly important to the matter of discipline, whether 
prophylactic or corrective. Schools must be urged to place all possible emphasis 
on positive measures that will prevent student dissatisfaction from developing to 
the point of overt disruption to the school programme and other forms of anti- 
social or anti-school behaviour. Secondly, where corrective measures have 
become necessary, forms of punishment must be such as are congruent with the 
general principles of the comprehensive school. 
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CHAPTER 3 



SECONDARY EDUCATION IN WESTERN AUSTRALIAN 
GOVERNMENT SCHO(^LS 



THE STRUCTURE OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Introduction 

Govdnunent secondary schook in Western Australia are non-selective, 
co-educaUonal, comprehensive district schools. They offer an education over five 
years following s^sven years of primary school education. With a policy of 



TABLE 3.1 

DISTRIBUTION OF SECONDAEY STUDENTS, GOVERNMENT ANU 
NON-GOVERNMENT, WESTERN AUSTRALIA-AUGUST 1972 . 
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Government 


Catholic 


Other Non- 
GovemnKnt 


total 


First Year 

Second Year 

Third Year 


16,332 
15,729 
14,031 


2,956 
2,810 
^,655 


1,354 
1,314 
1,291 


20,642 
19,853 
17,977 


Years 1-3, totol 

Yean 1-3, percentage 


46,092 
78-83 


8,42i 
14-40 . 


3,959 
6-77 


58,472 
100 


FourttfYear 

Fiiflh Year 


5,742 


1,404 
1,055 


1,086 
976 


8,232 
5,648 


Special Class 


390 
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Years 4-5, percentage 


9,749 
68-32 


2,459 
17-23 


2,062 
14'45 


14,270 
100 


Years 1-5, ♦otal 
Years 1-5, percentage 


55,841 

. .... 76-77 


10,880 
14-96 


6,021 
8*28 


72,742 
100 
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chronological promotion operating in primary schools entry int^econdary school 
^normally occmrs at. the age of twelve-plus and, with the leaving age set at the 
end of the year m which a student turns Meen yestrs, most children remain at 
- high school until Ihe end of the third year. • 

In 1972 there wcr^ 72,742 students enrolled in bqth Government and non- 
Govemment schools. Approximately 76.8 per cent 'of these were attending 
Gpyem:^ent schools, 14.9 per. cent Catholic schools and 8.3 per qent othjer non- 
, Government schools. Table 3,1 sets out enrolments Ky yeat in G6vemment, 
Catholic and other non-Government schools for the year 1972. 



Fourth and Fiflli Vear enrolments 

. . It Is apparent from the pejrcentages given in Table 3.1 that non-Govemment 
schools are responsible for a larger proportion of students at Fourth and Fifth 
Years than they are at the earlier years. This was also the case at the time of the 
Dettman. Report/ 1958. However, Table '-S.? shows that the proportion of, 
upper school enrolments is increasing in all schools^ and n^ore rapidly in Govern** 
ment than in non-Government schools. 



* . TABLE 3.2 ' ^ . 

■ ' ., , ^ ' . ' - 

PERCENTAGE OF ENROLMENTS IN UPPER AND LOV/ER CLASSES IN 
GOVERNMENT AND NON-GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 



Government 



Non-Govcramcnt 





1968 ; 


1972 


1968 


1972 




Ye^rsl-3 . .... 87-4 

Ycar5 4~5 .... 12-6 < 


82-5 
17-5 


76-4 
23-6 


73-2 
26-7 


IS. 


lOO'O 

h 


lOO'O ' 


1000 


1000 




Numbers and sizes of secondary sdiools 
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Secondary students in Western Australia are educated in three main types 
of schools: , / 

Senior high schools — catering for years 1 to 5 
High schools — catering for years 1 to 3 
Junior liigh school*— primary grades and secondary years 1 to 
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* A small number of students also receive secondary educaticu in primary schools 
^or by means of correspondence lessons. Table 3.3 sets out, by type of school, 
secondary, enrolments in this State. 



TABLE 3.3 

SECONDARY STUDENTS ENROLLED IN 
GOVERNMEI^T SCHOOLS BY TYPES 
(WESTERN AUSTRALIA 1972) 



Type ' Enrolment % 

Senior high 43,794 78-43 

High- ™ 7,266 . 13-01 

Junior high* .... -4,452 7-?7 

Other 329 G-59 



Total , .... ' '55,841 100-00 

*^nior high schools are classified for certain 
administrative purposqj as primary schools, and do 
ndt appear in some of the following tables. 



The sizes of Government secondary schools are shown in Table '3 .4. In the 
four year period since the Dettman Report, the total number of. secondary schools 
(not including junior high schools) has increased from 48 to 56. 



TABLE 3.4 f 
GOVERNMENT SECX)NDARY SCHOOLS— ENROLMENTS AND CLASSIFICATIONS, 1972 



:^r-.« 101- 201- 301- 401- 601- 801- 1001- 1201- 14004- rj... 

aassification 300 400 600 800 1000 1200 1400 



Senior high - ... 2 5 2 6 8 12 7 42 

High .... .... 1 3 2 3 2 2 1 ' 14' 



Total 



1 3 4 8 4,8 9 12 7 56 
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Rond-mbui ,dfc<tribiition of stpidenta 

Table 3.5 sets out for both Govenunent and non-Go vcnuncnt schook the 
distribution of secondary students in metropolitan and country areas for the 
year 1972. ' 



TABLE 3.5 

DISTRIBUTION OF SECONDARY STUDENTS METROPOLITAN/COUNTRY 
(WESTERN AUSTRALIA 1972) 



MetropoliUui Country Whole 

Enrolment; % Enrolment % State 



Government .... 38,219 68-44 . 17*622 31-56 * 55,841 

Non-Govcnuncnt .... 14,335 84-72 2,566 15-18 16,901 



Total ..... 52,554 72-25 20,188 27-75 72,742 



The figures in this tabic illustrate the concentration of Western Austodia's 
secondary school popidation wthin ^e metrop olitan area. Al most thr<;e-quartg:s 
of the students^bit education in Western Austi-alia do so in 

schools in the Perth metropolitan area. 

Stadent/Tcadher lUfios. The student/teacher ratio in Government secondary 
schools in Western Australia in 1971 was 17.6. This is calculated by dividing 
the total number of students hy the total number of professional staff employed 
in schools, including principals, for example, but not including clerical staff and 
teachers on leave. The ratio should not, of course, be confused with the size of 
classes. The number of students in a dass varies widely depending on the nature 
of the subject being taught at a particular time a^d place. As all teachers need 
time for preparation and marking of work, the average size of classes would be 
considerably greater than 17.6. * 
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Figure 3.1 showk that there has been a consistent unprovement in the 
student/teacher ratios sifii^ 1962. 
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Figure 3.1 STUDENT/TfiACHER RATIO 



THE FIRST STAGE OF DEVELOPMENT 
The development of the present system of secondary education in Western 
Australia may conveniently be considered to comist of two main stages. The first 
stage includes the period of approximately thirty-five years from the foundation 
of the first Government high, school (Perth Modem School) in 1911 to the 
beginning of a reorganization of secondary education in the years following World 
War n During this period central schools— large primary schools which catered 
for the vocational needs of early school leavers— were extended by the addition 
of courses which catered for a three-year professional or academic^strcam. In 
some central schools, the primary and post-primary sections were separated and 
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established as' separate schools, often catering for pupils of one sex only. It was 
during this period that district high schools^ in many respects rcscmblmg Perth 
Modem School, were established at Kalgoorlie, Northam, Bunbury, Albany and 
Geraldton. 

This first stage in the development of. secondary education may be described 
as being "elitist'' in character and omy a comparative few of those who completed 
prhnary school wertt on to complete five or even three years of secondsury education. 
Table 3.6, which sets out by ten yearly intervals the total and secondary enrol- 
ments in all Government schools, illustrates this fact. 

TABLE 3.6^ 

TOTAL Al^D SECONDARY SCHOOL ENROLMENTS IN; 
WESTERN AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 





1920-1970 






Year 


Total 
entolments 


Secondary 
enrolment 


Secondary as 
% of total 


1920 


43,102 


5,000 


10-39 


1930 


55,197 


6,227 


11-28 


1940 


55,594 


8,855 • 


15-92 


1950 ^ 


69,503' 


11,348 


/ 16-32 


1960 


.... 119,788 


27,552 


23-00 


1970 


174,024 


i0,769 


29-53^ 



In 1920 only 10.4 per cent of the total enrolments in Government schools in 
Western Australia w;ere accounted for by secondary enrolments. By 1930 
secondary enrolments had riscja to 11.3 per cent and by the period of the War, 
this had risen to approximately 16.0 pier cent of enrolments. 

The highly selective nature of secondary education in the period under 
consideration is further illustrated by the fact that entry to Perth Modem School, 
the most prestigious Government secondary school in the State, was granted on 
the basis of performance in a Government controlled scholarship examination. 
Educationally, selection to this school was considered a high honour. Entry to 
other high schools in the State was also strongly competitive. A school entrance 
examination held in aissociation with the scholanhip examination^ coupled with a 
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system of recommendations from primary headmasters, ensured that only those 
students with above average achievement found their way into a high school. The 
selection process contmucd less formaUy through the high school year^^ owing to 
the limited range and lack of flexibility of courses available. Students who found 
that they were not suited to the courses in which they were enroled had no 
alternative but to Icj^ve. 

- In general, those who were succcssfid in gaining entrance to a higih school 
had good reason to confonn to the norms and rules of the school. They were a 
select group for whom ^e community had high cxpcctaitions. . To fatt after 
selection would bring, discredit to the student and disappointment to his famtty 
anil friends. Further, a satisfactory secondary school performance leadmg to 
the attainment of the Junior and Leaving Certificates was a strong guarantee of 
entry into the professions, the Commonwealth and State Public Services and career 
positions in private industry. In a period of slow economic growth or in time 
of econoiilic uncertainty such as this State witnessed m the period of the 1930's 
these were itroiig inducements to conform. 

Students who were not selected for entry to hijgh schools but continued their 
education in central schools may have lacked the high expectations characteristic 
of the selected, ones. However, the ability, to leave school on the fourteenth 
birthday meant that students who were not performing well, who were alienated 
from, school or who were economically unable to remam at school could leave at . 
the end of the first year or durmg the second year of their secondary schooling. 
Thus, in central schools, too, those continumg at school were likely to conform 
voluntarily to the behavioural requirements of the school authorities. 

THE SECOND STAGE OF DEVELOPMENT 

^ ■ ■ » ' 

The second stage of secondary school developmfent in Western AustraHa 
has coincided with a period of rapid population and economic growth. This growth 
has imposed considerable strains upon the economy of the State and upon its 

"educa^rsj^lemr ^VVlthirthfeTJast 
have more than doubled, secondary enrolments have almost tripled and the number 
of teachers employed has increased threefold. Table 3.7 sets out for selected years 
the numbers of primary and secondary teachers and the numbers of prmiary and 

. secondary enrohnents in the Government schools in Western Australia for the 
period 1920-1970. 

The provision of educational facilities within Western Australia smce World 
War U has been compUcated by geographical shifts in population. Developments 
tiiat have occurred in agriculture and in mining l»ave resulted in sudden growtii 
in school enrolments in areas where facilities were non-existent or where tfiey 
were designed to cater for only a very smaU population. In tiie field of secondary 
education this has added anoflier dimension to a perennial and increasing problem 
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—that of providing for all areas of the State a secondary education comparable 
in quality to that available in the metropolitan area of Perth and in larger country 
areas. • 

TABLE 3.7 

GOVERNMENT SCHOOL POPULATION STATISTICS 1020-1970 





Primary 
enrolment 


Secondary 
enrolment 


Total 


Primary 
teachers 


;SecondJiry 
teachers 


Total 


1920 


43,102 


5,000 


48,102 


1,418 


83 


1,501 


1930 


48,970 


6,227 


55,197 


1,890 


128 


2,018 


1940' 


46,739 


8,855 


55,594 , 


1,872 


181 


2,053 


1950 .... 


58,155 


11,348 


69,503 


1,802 


436 


2,138 


i960 .... 


92,236 


27,552 


119,788 


2,640 


1,310 


3^50 


1970 


_ 123,255 


50,769 


174,024 


3,901 


2,787 


6,688 



Reorganization 

During 1946 and 1947 an important reorganization of secondary education 
in Western Australia was instituted. Central schools were renamed three-year 
high schools and ^ were aligned administratively dnd organizationally with the 
existing five-year high schools. For the first tune a full-time inspector of secondary 
schools was appointed. 

The junior high school. Foremost among moves to provide secondary 
education in the rural areas of Western Australia was the development of the 
junior high school system m 1950. These schools developed rapidly with consoli- 
dation measures such as the use of school buses and the closure of some rural 
primary schools. Under the Education Regulations, a school which haS an average 
daily attendance of over 150 primary pupils and over 25 secondary ptipUs m the 
first, second and third years combined may be declared a junior high school if 
the Director-General thinks fit. 

While the junior high school may aot be able to offer the large range of 
courses available in a modem Western Australian high school, it has enabled many 
students in rural areas to obtain a secondary education which would have been 
o^erwise denied to them or which could only have been obtained by residing at 
a distant town at considerable expense to parents. 
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ExpttBsioii 

The rapid growth that has occurred in secondary education in this State in 
the i>ost World War II years has been due to a combination of factors including 
the raising of the school leaving age, population growth, arid a general relative 
iccrease in the demand for secondary education. 

The niswig of the scho<ri leaving age. In. 1943 the Government wa^ 
empowered by the Education Act_ Amendment Act (No. 30 of 1943) to raise the 
compulsory age from 14 to 15 years. It was another twenty years before this 
was implemented. After the permissible leaving age had remained at the four- 
teenth birthday for almost 90 years, it was in 1963 raised to the end of the year 
in which the student turned fourteen and in 1966 to the end of the year of the 
fifteenth birthday. From a retention point of view, this amendment had important 
implications. With children generally attending school in the year in which they 
turn six^ most mnLnowj^M 

and three secondary: To students whose birthday falls early in the year this meant 
an additimal two years of cornpulsory education, from tiie day of their fourteenth 
birthday to the end of the following year. 

Popalatioii growth. Table 3.8 gives an indication of the increasing rate 
of growth of the population in Western Australia during the last forty years, 
including the very significant contribution of the immigration programme. It is 
obvious that such rapid population growth has been a major factor .in the pressures 
for expansion of the education system. 



TABLE 3.8 

POPULATION GROWnrH IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1920-19?0 



Years' ToUI Increase Due to migration ^crccni auo 

migjmtion 



192(A930 


100,287 


50.558 


50-41 


1930-1940 


42,466 


, ,-^1,456 


--03-43 


1940-1950 .... 


98,573 


31,931 


32-39 


1950-1960 


158.384 


49,085 


30-99 


1960-1970 


280.230 


153.733 


' 54-86 
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Increase in demand for secondary education^ Table 3.7 shows that in the 
past fifty years there has been an increase in excess of 250 per cent in the numbers 
of children enrolled in Sovenunent schools in Western Australia, but that secondary 
enrolments have grown at a much faster rate than primary. In the period 1920- 
1970, primary school enrohnents increased by 186 per cent whereas secondary 
school enrohnents increased by 916 per cent. This greater growth rate in secondary 
enrolments reflects the changing economic conditions within the State, including 
the rcm^kablc technological progress that has occurred in recent years, and the 
realization on the part of students and parents that a high correlation exists 
between levels of education attmed.and future earnings. Education is seen by 
many^ particularly those m lower and middle socio-economic groups, as a powerful 
means of attaining upward social mobility. Governments, too, have recognized 
the value to economic growth ,of an educated workforce, and have increased the 
provision of scholarships, grants and subsidies at State and national levels. 



THE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES OF ENQUIRY 

i' ■ ' ' ' » 

In the past twenty years there have Jbcen fom> significant committees of 
enquiry into secondary education in Western Australia. The reports and 
recommendations of these committees have had the effect of radically altering 
the character and direction of secondary education in this State. 

The Committee on Secondary Educatioii (1952-54) 

The first of the committees of enquiry under the chairmanship of the Superin- 
tendent of ^Secondary Education, Mr V. Box, met at a time when secondary 
education "was on the verge of a tremendous expansion, not only as a consequence 
of the post-war ^population explosion', but also because of a rapidly changing 
social structure, characterized by a technological advance hitherto unknown in 
this: State". This committee made eleven recommendations, some of which were 
to have fat reaching effects upon the operation of secondary education in this 
State. 

The Sectary Schoob Curricidom Comrailtee <1957<-58) 

This committee under the chairmanship of Dr T. L. Robertson issued a report 
which was "an attempt to oufline the general aims and areas which the Committee 
feels should form the basis of a secondary schools curriculum programme in tiiis 
State". This Committee was concerned only with the "basic requirements of 
secondary pupils in the upper 85 per cent of the ability range of flie school 
population", and it recommended that a special investigation be carried out into 
the needs of tiie lower 15 per cent. 
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This report is significant in that it foreshadowed much of what was to emerge 
in later years. It proposed such matters a^ core and elective subjects, varying' 
student progress, units of work, streaming and cumulative assessment. . 

The Committee of Enqmry into Secondary Edocation (1962-63) 

This conmiittcc, also under the chairmanship of Dr T. L. Robertson, ^ 
reviewed the progress made in secondary education from the 1954 Report. It 
noted that six of the eleven recommendations made in that report had been 
implemented. All of these have significance for the present report: 

(1) That children completing the prunary course transfer to iiigh schools 
if possible; and that, in addition, all children who have not qualified 
by completmg the primary course and whose thirteenth birthday 
occurs during the year be tliansferred to high school,- irrespective 
of attainment, so that they m^ have the advantage of a secondary ' 
school enviroimient before thcyHcavc school. 

(2) That in the metropolitan area higl^ schools be co-educational and 
comprehensive in type with enrohnipnts of 1,500 plus. 

(3) That, in the country, high schools be co-educational aftd multi- 
lateral in type. 

(4) That secondary school scholarships be abolished. 

(5) That all new metropolitan high schools be situated in the outer 
Suburbs. 

(6) That high schools near city, Fremantle and Midland Junction 
^ ' business centres be removed to the suburbs as soon as possible. 

In addition to a review of the reconmiendations made in the 1954 Report, the 
committee also made recommendations regarding the future direction that secondary 
education should. take in Western Australia. Most of the recommendations set the 
stage for the future dcvelbpment of the Achievement Certificate, but what is of 
particular interest to this present Discipline Committee was the rc-aflBrmation of 
the prihciple of a secondary education for all children regardless of ability. 

With the publishing of the 1954 Report, the prmciple of a sccondaiy 
education for all children was firmly established. Wxih the removal of the 
secondary school scholarsliip the last vestige of selective entry into high schools 
was abolished. Thus, in a space of several decades, secondary education in 
Western Australia had changed from a highly selective and **cliti8t" education 
in which academic considerations dominated to a non-selective gllsneral education 
for all children. The provision of some secondary education f oit all children was 
strengthened by the raising of the school leaving age hi 1964 to the end of the 
year in which a child attained the age of fifteen years. ' 

The extension of the school leaving age \ya8 m keepmg with the new 
philosophy of secondary education expressed within the reports of the various 
committees but it placed demands upon the system to provide a range of courses 
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suited to the needs of a much wider range of abilities and interests than had been 
the case in the pre-war years. Students who, because of problems relating to 
motivation, achievement, economic circumstances or other factors, previously 
would have left at the end of primary or the first year of high school were now 
required to remain until at least the end of the second and probably the third 
year, of high school. The extension also placed organizational and administrative 
demands upon secondary schools because they were now required to accept some 
students who were unable to benefit from most available courses at a secondary 
level, and many others for whom courses of an academic nature were unsuited. 
The effects of non-selective entry and increased school leaving age were mdeed 
far reaching. Their effects are still being felt in curriculum, in administration, in 
school organization, in teacher attitude and indeed in all areas of secondary 
schooling. 

The changes that had been effected in the post World War 11 years with regard 
to entry and school leaving age, and the change in philosophy that occurred as 
the result of the recommendations of various committees mvestigating secondary 
education, necessitated a complete re-thinking of the structure of secondary 
education in Western Australia. This re-thinldng was to take place through the 
deliberations of the Dettman Committee. 

The Detfaum Report (1967-69) 

The rcccjnt course of secondary education in Western Australia has been 
charted by the recommendations of the Dettman Report. In 1967, on the advice 
ot the Director-General of Education, the then Minister for Education (the Hon. 
E. H. M. Lewis) set up a ^Committee to investigate and report on the future of 
secondary education in Western Australia?. This committee, which was under 
the chairmanship ot Mr H. W. Dettman (Director-General of Education) came 
to be known as the Committee on Secondary Education. In its membership were 
tepresentatives from non-Oovemment schools. Catholic Education, the University 
' of Western Australiia and the Education Department. The following broad 
statement set down by the Minister constituted the terms of reference: 

To investigate developments elsewhere, assess the needs of Western 
' Australia and, in due course, report on the future organization, 
structure and courses required to meet those needs, and to make 
r^ommendations. 

The recommendations of the Dettman Report cover almost every aspect of 
the operation of secondary schools. Basically they may be divided into those 
^hich relate to structure and those which relate to educational principle and 
practice. \ , 

Recommeadfltiolis rebtiiig to stnictiire« The recommendations of the Box 
Report (1954) had brought about considerable change in the operation and 
structure of secondary schools in Western Australia. Impdrtant within this Was 
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the policy of secondary education for aU chUdren without regard to selectivity and 
th*,transfer to hi^ school at age twelve plus. The Dcttman Report reaflBrmcd 
thcsi principles and extended them by adding recommendations that would 
de-cmphasizc a preoteupation in secondary school with purely academic matters; 
Foremost among its rccommendi^tions was the removal of external examinations 
(the Junior and Leaving Certificates) and their replacement by internal school 
assessment. Certificates of secondary education based on these mtemal assess- 
ments would be issued by a Board of Secondary Education which would exercise 
a general overview of the secondary curriculum and ensure comparability of 
standards between schools by the use of moderators and the application of 
^standardized tests. 

The committee saw the need to provide students with a broad, general 
education and accepted the principle of having bofli core and elective subjects 
which was a characteristic of the continuing Achievement Certificate pilot project 
initiated by the Department in 1968. The practice of streaming, or grouping of . 
students according to general ability, was considered to be educationally unaccept- 
able and in its place the committee recommended Ihe adoption of a multi-level 
approach for the core subjects of English, mathematics, science and social studies 
and arnnit progress approach in the case of elective subjects. In ordeijr to achieve 
this approach in schods they suggested tiie use of the admmistrative devices of 
cross setting and group teaching. 

Other measures relating to structure suggested in the report related to special 
provisions for gifted and handicapped students, the adoption of the principle of 
chronological promotion mth a primary/secondary transfer at age twelve plus, 
the provision of financial assistance for those in remote areas and the provision of 
adequate teaching resources and facilities. 

RccovuneadafkHU idatiag to principles wd practice. The belief thatjthe 
teacher was the dispenser of knowledge and that the child's role in learning was 
a passive one tended to doming thmkUig in secondary education in Western 
Australia in.tjie period before ;g|brid War n. In the post-war period, the need 
for variety in approach and content in seq^ondary education was recognized and 
the role pf the teacher in the teaching/learning situation was the subject of 
considerable professional debate. The Dettman Report, referring to the 
instructional process, stated: 

We envisage considerable changes in the role of the teacher, tic 
' should become less the dispenser of information and more a person who 
structures learning situations and guides learning activities. 

The adoption of this attitude, while consistent with developments that had 
occurred in knowledge about the way in which children learn, was also due to a 
recognition of the need to make provision within the teaching/learning situation 
for variety among student abititie's and attainments. It may also be seen to bear 
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a close relationship to the belief inherent in the report that each child should 
receive the maximum possible amount of education both from the point of view 
of personal development and from that of contributing to the improvement of 
society as a whole. 

The report expressed the belief that secondary schools freed from the 
restramts of external examinations should "be able to concentrate on the broad 
aims of education durected towards the promotion of each student's hitellectual 
development, integration into society, physical and mental health, economic 
competence and emotional and spiritual growth". Consistent with these aims wag 
the belief that a greater measure of "self responsibility" should be given to students 
and that in the learning situation creativity should be fostered by allowing students 
"freedom to exercise some independence and originality". 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

The rcconmjcadations of the Dettman Report- have guided recent develop- 
ments in secondary education in Western Australia, the two most significant 
features of whioh have been the establishment of the Board 6f Secondary 
Education and the implementation of the Achievement Certificate, with its internal 
assessment and multilevel approach to the study of core subjects. 

The Bowi of Secoadary Edooitioii 

Following the recommendations contained within the Report, a Board of 
Secondary Education was established in 1969. This Board, which is under 
the direction of a full-time director, consists of nineteen members. They include 
representatives of the Education Department, non Government secondary schools, 
the University of Western Australia, the Western Australian Institute of Tech- 
nology, the Western Australian .State School Teachers' Union and members of the 
general community. 

The Board of Secondary Education is responsible ior the issumg of a 
certificate Icnown as the Achievement Certificate. This is usually awarded at the 
end of the third year of high school. It is issued on the basis of school assess- 
ments and, in order to ensure comparability of standards between schools, 
the following methods of moderation are adopted: 4. 

(1) The comparison of student wprk and discussion of assessment 
procedures by teachers at regional meetings. 

(2) The employment of moderators to visit schools to compare 
standards of work and school assessments. 

(3) The application of comparability tests by which schools may check 
the distribution of students within the various levels of the core 
subjects. 
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The AcUevement Certificate ^ 

The Achievement Certificate issued by the Board of Secondary Education 
records student achievement over three years and not merely performance in 
a single "one shot" examination as was the case with the externally examined 
Junior Certificate. Provision is made on all "^Certificates for assessments in the 
core subjects of English, mathematics, science and social studies. Each of these 
subjects is studied for about six periods per week for each of the three years. 
The level (see below) at whiqh each of thesp is studied is also recorded. Within 
each of these, a pass or a pass with credit may be awarded. The Board may, 
if it so wishes, refuse to grant an award for any subject. Other assessed subjects 
are shown in units representing the study-of a subject for two periods per week for 
a year or its equivalent. As in the case of core subjects the two grades of pass 
may be given. Other courses of study which the school considers desirable not 
to assess are listed separately by years but are not shown in units. 

Levek of assessment* The core subjects of English, mathematics, science 
and social studies have levels of assessment. In English, science and social studies 
there .are three levels — ^Advanced, Intermediate and Basic. The distribution of 
students within these levels approximates 25 per cent at Advanced, 50 per cent ^ 
at Intermediate and 25 per cent at Basic. In mathematics there are four levels 
of a$sessment — ^Advanced, Ordinary, Elementary and Basic. Approximately one 
quarter of an age group qualifies for each of these levels. In foreign languages, 
two levels established with approximately half of the students qualifying for 
the upper level and half for the elementary level. As indicated above the 
grades of credit pass and pass may be granted at each level. 

Approval of conrses. Schools have a large degree of freedom in the selection 
of courses for the Achievement Certificate and no prescription of textbooks or 
of syllabuses is undertaken by the Board. The Board must, however, approve 
courses before they may appear on the Achievement Certificate. 

Movement of students between levels. The provision for changing levels 
in the core subjects is an integral part of the Achievement Certificate scheme, 
although transfer in an upward direction becomes difficult in the subjects of 
science and mathematics after the first term of the second year. Recommenda- 
tions for movement between levels are made as a result of a process of continual 
assessment using a number of measures over a period of time. DiflBiculty of 
upward transfer between levels has been recogpized by the provision of short-term 
adjustment classes, which, through intensive instruction, bring students tq a level 
of achievement that facilitates their location within the new level. 

AdministratiYe organization of high schools. An important consequence of 
the adoption of a multi-level approach to the structure of core subject courses 
has been ^ the need to adopt cross setting procedures witiiin secondary schools. 

/ 
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CimprehenHve Mdueation 

This approacli tbgctber with the provision of a wide 
li9S been facilitated in some ways by an earlier decision 
to adopt a policy of establishing schools with enrolments 
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of elective subjects 
the Box Committee 
bf 1,500 plus. 

Firovifioii of coimcs and curricidiim materinls. Unlder the Achievement 
Certificate there has been a significant increase m the availability of courses in 
secondary schools in the State. In addition to the four core subjects with their 
various levels, students must take the required subjects of health' education, 
human ^ relations, library resour^, physical education and speech. , In the 
first year, the subject^ of art/crafts, drawing, home economics (girls), manual 
arts (boys) and music serve as an introduction to the optional subjects available 
in the second and third years. Generally these subjects are taken by all students 
and each course is subject tO assessment within the school, i ln the seconfi and 
third yean of the Achievement Certificate scheme, schools oifer a wide variety 
of opitional subjects from which a student may choose. No ilohool can offer all 
options, the range for each school being detennined by its facilities and staffing 
*and by the needs of the students in that school. At present in excess of fifty 
x)pti qnd- itub jects are^ oifereditiiroug 



The rapid increase that occurred in the numbers and levels of courses offered 
in secondary schools initially outstripped the availability of text and specific 
reference materiak-avialable. To meet this need* the^urriculima Branch of the 
Education Department has provided student and teacher materials for all subjects. 
At the time of the introduction of the present Achievement Certificate in 1969, 
the only subject for which some texts Were available was ^mathematics. 
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:H design and METHODOLCXiY 



Introdoctfon ^ 

While reports from teachers, administrajors and the lay public have expressed 
concern over incidents of student indisciplme, there is little empirical evidence to 
suggctSt the natjure or extent of disciplinary problems in secondary schools* in this 
State. The Committee,' therefore, cpnsidered it essential to carry out a series of 
research projects to determine the precise nature of the problem with -which it 




INSlfRUMENTATION 
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\ In order to determme the nature, extent, and contributing factors of indiscipline 
inW^^^ary schools, five main purveys were initiated on behalf of the Committee 
by^^^^wfrch and Planning ]branch of the Education Department. Copies of 
the ^^tach instruments are^shi^wn in Appendixes 1-5. 

Teacher <^Mstionnaue / 

The m^t xurgent infonhation required by the Conmiittee related to the 
Twmr^of the 1^ Is ttiere a discipline problem in schools? If so, how 

serious is the problem? Where is the problem located? What, are the character- 
istics of the teachers who find discipline a Serious problem when they teach? 
With what Students do control problems become most acute? In what behavioural 
forms is the indiscipline manifested? 

Until some answer was found tor these fundajmental questions, the deliberations 
of the Committee were necessarily guided by supposition. Accordingly all 
secondary teachers in the State were given an opportunity to complete the Teacher 
" Questionnaire as part of the first phase of the Committee's investigation. 

The Teacher Questionnaire contained the following items: 

(1) T^enty-t]Wo biographical and situationally descriptive items about 
the chat'acteristics of the school, the teachers and the, potentially 
disruptive student. 
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(2) Twenty-eight situations in which the respondents . (the teachers) 
rated potentially disruptive behaviours according to their frequency, 
seriousness and troublesomeness. 
The Questionnaire also contained a section reserved for the teachers' written 
comments. 

Schoot Administrator Questionnaire 

Questionnaires were sent to the populations of high school principals, deputy 
principals and principal' mistresses. The School Administrator Qucstionnakc 
consisted of separate sections to be completed >y each of the above persons, and 
some sections to be filled in by all three admhiistrators in consultation. 

The qucstiopnaire sought to ascertain: - . . . ^ 

(1) Those characteristics of school administration and organization 
Wipdch had relevance to an understandmg of disciplinary problems. 
The Questionnaire dealt with such matters as the role of student 
councils, prefects, chiuracteristics of_l^^^^^ 

" ■ p^^ 7 

(2) The perceptions of principals regardmg the nature, extent and causes 
of . discipline problems. , 

(3) Measures; adopted by schools to counter discipline problems, and 
recommendations on remedial measures required in Government 
secondary schools generally. Space was left for written comments 
on any items not raised in the Questionnaire but which admin- 
istrators considered could have bearing on the question of discipline. 

Student Qoestionnaife 

The Student Questionnaire was sent to a 10 per cent random sample of 
students in all high schools in the State. In constructing the instrumeny it was 
recognized that the student was influenced by three types of educational environment 
—the home, the school and the peer group. Withm these environments, Keeves 
(1972) identified three important dimensions — structure, attitude and process — 
that provided a guideline for selecting items to compose the Student Quc&tionnaure. 

The structural dimension was measured by includmg items relating to the 
occupational status of parents, size of family, size of school, and other structural 
variables. The attitudinal dimension is characterized by the objectives, attitudes, 
and expectations held by the studentsin the home, the school or peer grou]^s. Items 
relating to tiie students edu<iational aspirations and his attitude towards t)unishment 
and authority, tap this dimension. 

The process dimension is represented by items which elicit, for example, 
the manner in which a student interacts witii parents or rca<^ to an imposed 
discipline. If questionnaires are to serve more than a descriptive function and are 
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to realize some explanatory purpose, then it is important that the process, or the 
way students interact in their environments, is explicated. 
In broad terms, the following outcomes were sought: 

(1) An understanding of student interests and opinions regarding school 
activities. 

(2) An insight into the student view of disciplinary matters. 

(3) An appreciation of the relationship of home background, peer group 
factors and certain school environment factors with maladaptive 
school behaviom:. 

v. ' 

Parent Questionniiife 

The appreciation that parents play a significant role in the formal educatiod 
of their children at school prompted the Committee to survey parental attitudes 
towards selected facts of school operation, particularly those pertaining to 
disciplinary matters. Apart from providing certain biographical^ detail about 
-re s pondents^ quc s ti om m ^b r issu e s of (i) pa rent^d-^ 

opinion about the current state of school discipline, (ii) corporal punishment and 
suspension, (iii) authority of the principal, (iv) parental inv^olvement in school 
decision making, (v) school uniforms, (vi) parent-school communication and 
(vii) curriculum. 

Case studies of deviant student bebavioor 

To gain some idea of the types of extreme indiscipline being encountered in 
high schools guidance officers currently employed in these schools were asked to 
identify students who were considered to be most troublesome to teachers and 
administrators in their school behaviour. Departmental guidance officers were 
^sked to compile structured profiles of these students regarding their home 
background, academic potential and other related miatters. 

In particular, the structured section of the case study report contained fifty- 
four questions relating to 

/ (1) School characteristics. 

(2) Subject identification. 

(3) Family background. 

(4) Personal -characteristics. 

(5) Schooling characteristics. ' 

(6) Nature of behaviour. 

The seventh section was reserved for general comments on school "history, 
home conditions, behaviour and treatment in the home envirc$!iment, leisure 
activities, relationships with particular staff members, guidance history, remedial 
measures adopted and relationships with other students. 
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A secondary purpose of the case study programme was a methodolopcal one. ^ 
It was anticipated that the direct jpttson to person interviewing between guidance 
officer and deviant student and thotpossibility of probmg in depth the leads 
uncovered by interviewing, would provide insights that mgiht be lacking from 
the more impersonal questionnaire technique. 

' Apart from providing an overview of extreme deviance; the case studies sought 
to identify common traits among these students which could form the basis of 
remedial programmes or services designed to assist sucb children. 

\ " ' ■ ■ 

SAMPLING AND ADMINISTRAnON 

The Teacher QgeitioHMiie 

Swpliag j^roccdmcs. All secondary teachers (including teachers of second- 
ary $tudents in junior high schools) were mvitcd to complete the Teacher 
Questionnaire. Of this population of teachers, 2,268 (75 per cent) responded. 
Hi>n^pon i ejyMjiu^^^ 

naires and teachers within schools who chose not to respond. The former category 
made up 9.1 per cent of the total secondary teaching staff while the latter category 
comprised 16,0 per cent. The majority of non-respondents falling in the fonner 
category were staff members of country schools; the Urgency with which the 
Committee required this initial information precluded extending the dea^Jline for 
beginning the data processing. A large number of questionnaires from this group 
^cilntccived after the deadline. 

The\et effect of the non-response of a quarter of the secondary teaching 
staff is not easy to assess. Consultation with various teachers does suggest , that 
those who did not submit questionnaires were not from any particular sector of 
teacher opmion. Presumably those with strong feelings about discipline in schools 
would have advised the C^onunittee of their feelings^ ^iven this formal opportunity 
to do so. The omission of a disproportionate number of country teachers does 
not seem likely to have seriously biased the findings related to discipline. Analysis 
of completed questionnaires did not reveal any substantial differences between 
attitudes of country and metropolitan teachers. ' It would seem likely that the 
75 per cent response has provided, for the purpose of this study, adequate coverage 
of the opinions of secondary teachers. 

Administration characteristics. In order to encourage frankness of response, 
teachers did not reveal their identity in the Questionnaire. In addition, a special 
admmistrative procedure was employed. Principals ^ere asked to delegate the 
responsibility for administering the (Questionnaire to a staff member. Instructions 
to principals regarding this matter read: ^ 

Teachefs on your staff are asked to respond to the items as frankly 
as possible. The anonymity of their responses will be ensured. In order 
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to encourage teachers to respond accurately and as independently as 
possible it is suggested that the responsibUity for distributing and 
' collecting the questionnaires be given to a member of the teaching staff. 
The Committee hopes for a complete response from schools so that 
your co-operation in encouraguig and overseeing the administration of, 
the questionnaire will be most appreciated. 

Hie Adodnistnitor Qnesliouiaiie 

Administrator Questionnaires were returned from 54 of the 56 high schools. 
Within the smglc questionnaire^ one for each school, were sections reserved for 
principals, deputy principals and principal mistresses. The compflation of tljese 
separate sections into a single booklet permitted the ''matching of the views of 
administrators from the same school. It was felt, for example, that within the 
ambit of his role as deputy principal this administrator would have at his disposal 
certain information not readily available to the principal. Instructions to this 
effect were provided to principals as follows; 

^n order to facilitate the administration and analysis of the question- 

n 

principal, the deputy principal, and principal mistress. The sections to 
*be completed by each person are clearly detafled on the front of the 
Questionnaure. Please note that sections D and E are to be completed 
by the principal in consultation with the deputy principal and first 
mistress. Should there be any disagreement over any jesponses, please 
set out the reasons in the sections reserved for coniment at the back 
of the Questionnaire. 
The Committee recognized that administrators withm the one school may 
have different views about the degree of mdisciplme withm the school and about 
the most effective means of dealing with the problem. Several administrators 
commented that they felt somewhat constrained because thek colleagues had 
access to the same questionnaire in which other personal opinions were contamed. 
In a sunflar vem it was commented that m at least one school where the 
administrators were asJccd to discuss matters in consultation, disagreement between 
deputies and principala^as always resolved by the principal werpising "a casting 
vote". In most caseSs'^^judgiHg from the comments included in the questionnaires, 
the school administrators res^Mided without any apparent inhibition. 

. The Sladent Questioiuudre ^ 

I>niwiiig tile sample. The Comrpittee was very conscious of thcjicc^ to 
ensure that opmions expressed in the Student Questionnaire were higttyrcpresen- 
tative of student viewpoints in general. To effect this representation, a stratified 
random sample of approximately ten per cent of the total enrolment was selected 
in each high school. ' c . 

Schools were notified of the number of students required from the enrolment, 
in each year level. The methods to be adopted for drawing this sample were 

' ■ . ■ 
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described in, considerable detail and every effort was made to prevent the intrusion 
of any systematic bias into the sampling procedure. The iastruv^tions to principals 
regarding this matter read: 

Several alternative samjding procedures u\ay be used |p determine 
l7hich particular students participate. The essential characteristic of any 
method is that each student in each year level should have an equal 
opportunity , of being selected. No student should be selected by the 
foUowing methods and then discarded for some other reason, unless 
the student is absent from school. If £he latter instance should happen ' 
then another student should be randomly selected to take his place. 

The alternative procedures for sampling are 

(A) If student record cards are kept in a completely alphabeti- 
. cal or random order (this excludes situations where record 

cards are kept by class groupings or where the composition 
of the class ^ is based on ability, options, or some non- 
haphfuard matter),. then every itfli student from each year 
level may be selected, e.g. if therjp arc 250 first year 
_ _ studcnte^ 

giving 25 students and tte remaining three students made 
up by selecting a ifurther three, (perhaps the 11th, 21st 
and 31st students). 

Where separate male and female lists are kept, the above 
procedures may be used* In this case make sure that the 
proportion of boys to girls in the sample is the same as 
the proportion in the total year group. 

(B) If student record cards are kept in some systematic order 

(for example, by . class or ability grouping) then a table 
of random numbers should be used. Instructions for using 
the table of random numbers are enclosed. Though this 
procedure is somewhat cumbersome, it is necessary to 
ensure rando^iincss and representativeness. 

Schools were supplied with tables of random numbers. ' 

Qoestioiuudfe administmtion conditions. It was considered important that 
no constraints were placed upon students when completing the Questionnaire. It 
students felt that their responses were under surveillance, the likelihood of their 
giving socially desirable responses to contentious items would be drastically 
increased. For this reason, students were not required to append their names 
to Questionnaires although, for further follow-up research purposes, advantages 
would have accrued had the identification of respondents been possible, It should 
be noted that the decision to preserve anonymity of students has not usually been 
taken in other surveys of this nature (Coleman, 1961; Andersson, 1969)^ The 
instructions issued to principals regarding this and other pertinent matters are 
shown on the following page. ♦ 
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(1) It is important that no constraints arc placed on students to answer 
any item in the Questionnaire. For this reason, thp students' 
names are not to appear on the Questionnaire nor are the students' 
responses to be read by .any member of the school staff. 

(2) In order to promote frank responses from students, as far as 
j)05sible, the administration of the Questionnaire should be left 
in the hands of responsible senior students (student council mem- 
bers who have not been selected to complete the Questionnaire, 
for example). School staff members should play as minimal a 
supervisory role as possible yet maintain a reasonable testing 
atmosphere. The teacher should only intervene if students are 
talking among each other or breaching conventional classroom 
codes of behaviour. 

(3) Some parts of the Questionnaire are unavoidably complex. Less 
able readers and younger students may have difficulty completing 
these parts. Senior students (or staff members, if called upon) 
should act as consultants when caUed uj^pn to explain a^^ . 

any answer from students asking for assistance. Please make clear 
to all students that this assistance vwll be forthcoming if sought.. 

(4) The Questionnaire is divided^into two parts. Part One takes about 
30 minutes for the slower student to complete, while Part Two takes 
about 75 minutes. It is probably necessary that students be given 
a breat after completing Part One. Ideally, students could leave 
their questionnaires on their desks and return after an interval of 
time. Tune-tabling exigencies may preclude this procedure from 
being adopted. If this is so then students should note the code 

. number on the cover of each booklet and the senior students 
supervise the collection of questionnaires. 

(5) The' contents of the Questionnaire are confidential, and all booklets 
must be returned. 

(6) Senior students should bundle and seal all completed questionnaires. 
The single page enclosed with the questionnaires should be com- 
pleted by the principal or deputy principal and attached to the 
bundle of questionnaires. The package should then be sealed. 

Noteworthy among the instructions above is the requirement that senior 
school students be responsible for the questionnaire's administration. This 
instruction was designed to build up a responsible clhnate during the administra- 
tion. CoDMnents from school administrators and the quality of student responses 
indicate that this was achieved. Of more than 5,000 questionnaires returned, 
only three showed signs of deliberate non-compliance with instructions by erratic 
completion of items or puerile comment. These questionnaires were discarded. 
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In lU, 5,062 qucstioimaircs from fifty-five high schools were returned for 
analysis. This number represents an almost perfect response rate. 

Jk^ Parait QwstioMMire 

Parentt were sampled according to procedures almost identical to those that 
governed the selection of . respcradents to the Student Questionnaire. Since the 
primary purpose of the Ouestionnaire was to provide a total picture, rather than 
a school-by-school picture of parent attitudes, a sample of parents bdsed on 
- approximately 3 per cent of students was selected. Sampling was stratified 
according to school and year level. Within each stratum, the selection of parents 
was either purely random aiccording to a table of random numbers, or effectively 
random according to the systematic selection of every wth student from the 
^ alphabetical arrangement of school record cards. 

Questionnaires were sent to schools wMch arranged for their despatch to 
the homes of the parents of students who had been selected according to the_ 
procedures described above. The completed booklets were returned in Sealed 
: envelo pes ta the sc hool or posted directly to the E ducation JDegartaignLRes^^, 
Branch. 

The response rate from parents was extremely high. Of the 1,655 question- 
naires despatched, 1,512 were returned satisfactorily completed. School by school, 
the response rate from parents ranged from 66.7 per cent to 100 per cent return. 
Several special arrangements were necessary for administration of the Parent 
' Questionnaire. 

Principals were gjivised that should brothers or sisters by chance be included 
in the sample, then only one questionnaire should be se^t to the household. In 
this instance an additional f amUy should then be mcluded in the sample; 

The second difl&culty arose m the case of parents with more than one student 
at high school. Many of the pertinent questions which the Committee was 
anxious to raise dealt with the attitude of the parents towards some aspect of the 
functiomng of the school. It was realized that parents who have several cl^Udren 
at school, probably at different year levels and pursuing different courses, may 
"^have disparate attitudes depending on which child is considered. To overcome this 
problem, parents were advised by letter to consider only one chUd in the family, 
namely, the child who brings the Questionnaire hbme from school. Instructions 
regarding this matter were outlined in an accompanying letter to parents: 

Some parents may have more than one child in high school. You * 
may have* different views about the type of education each child is 
receiving. Tp make it easier for you to fill in this questionnaire consider 
only the child who brings the Questionnaire home from school. Each 
question then relates to what happens to this particular child in yoiu: 
family. If you have some views about the type of secondary education 
being received by other children in your family you may write these 
down at the end of the Questionnaire in the section reserved for your 
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comments. Should the chfld be living with a guardian then the guardian 
may fill in the Questionnaire on behalf of the parent. 
A final factor complicating administration of the Questionnaire was the 
* possibUity thatt within a famUy, parents held opposite views on the education of 
thek child. Provision was made for only one of the parents to complete the 
Questionnaire. No watertight solution was found to this problem. The most 
reasonable compromise seemed to be to instruct parents as follows: 

The Questionnaire may be filled in by either parent. The parent 
who fills in the Questionnaire ^hquld try to see that the views expressed 
are shared by the other parent. 
These special administrative arrangements, coupled with the fact that parents 
were not asked to identify themselves on the Questionnaire and werel^aranteed 
the anonymity of their responses, seem to have eliminatod^the more serious 
sources of bias that were likely to confound the research findings. 

The case studies 

Selection procedures. Assistance vt^th this phase of the Committee's research 
programme was received from officers of the Guidance and Special Education 
Branch. Officers, from this Btanch assisted with preliminary planning and 
supervised the interviewing and collection of data in the field. 

An initial concern was to ensure that the cases selected in the sample were 
representative of the extremely deviant students. To acjiieve this end certain 
criteria were laid down to clarify and standardize selection procedures. Firstly, 
guidance officers were asked to select students in consultation with other adminis- 
trative staff and teachers in order that no personal prejudice should bias the 
selection of a student for case study. In addition instructions to guidance officers 
in the field were circulated and discussed among metropolitan senior and district 
guidance officers. These read: 

It should be emphasized that your initial selection of^tl^e 
disruptive students is of crucial importance. The subjects for the case\ 
study are those students who are causing teachers and school adminis- 
trators the most severe problems with their behaviour. Unless the 
students' out-of-school activities intrude and substantially interfere with 
the running of the school then they should not play a part in the 
selection of the subjects. Students judged "juvenile delinquents" by a 
court of law, if they are relatively well behaved at school, should not 
be selected for this study. Thus the students chosen may be from any 
year group, be of either sex, of any age, and so on. The one 
• characteristic that they must have in common is that the school staff 
' members as a whole are in agreement that the student is most difficult 
to deal with. Persistent misbehaviour ought to be another common 
characteristic of the student- In general, an isolated misbehaviour on the 
part of the student ought not to qualify a student for selection in the 
case studies. 

ERIC 
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In View of the above procedures it would be reasonable to assume that the 
sample obtained was representative of the population of children who exhibit 
extremely deviant behaviour in Weslem Aiistralian secondary school^. Seventy- 
three case study reports from twen^-eight high schools were returned for 
analysis. It should be noted that one country senior high school returned the 
case study report forms noting that it had no extremely decant students in its 
school population. 

The anonymity of each student involved in the case study was always 
maintained by the guidance ofiBcers, each case study report being identified by a 
code nunfber only. 

ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION oip DATA 

Introduction 

The paucity of theory relating to discipline allowed the formulation of only 
rudimentary hypotheses regarding the cause of maladaptive school behaviour. The 
questionnaires were djerefore deliberately desigaed to "cast a wide net". This 
approach meant that a niunber of relevant constructs were of necessity 
operationalized by smgle items. Where possible, multiple measures of dpnstnicts 
were obtained, though rarely were more thar two data' indicators used, for the 
length of questionnaires had to be kept within reasonable bounds. Important 
student characteristics, siich as the degree to which students were discipline 
problems, were multiple-operationalizcd. Regarding this variable students were 
asked (i) how frequently they were punished and by what means; (ii) how 
frequently they were sent to the deputy headmaster or principal mistceSs for the 
purpose of punishment; and (iii) whether they were regarded as troublemakers 
in the school. 

A variety of statistical procedures h^ been utilized to handle the data from 
the various questionnaires, although, in most cases, cross tabulations of data have 
been used totreport relationships between variables. The primary aim in reporting 
the results of the data-processing has been to display the evidence as simply yet 
as comprehensively as possible. 

iBterprdiag Hmt date 

The eroM sectioiid utiire of tte nwnrtyu. Ii|eally, a researcher would 
establish the reliability of the instruments and the stability or change of attitudes 
by retdministering the questionnaires (or sinular questionnaires) to the same 
cgroup of respondents at different points in time. The length of the time interval 
would depend on ^e particular purpose for which the questionnair^as being 
readministered. ^One-shot, or cross-sectional, surveys must tlijPpossibility 
that the conditions or timing of the single administration df the questionnaires have 
an important bearing on the manner of student response. 

en, . 
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The quefdoimtiies were «U jMtoiiniitered to tetcben, students and parents 
towards the end jrtE the first tenn of the school year. It is possible that the 
responses of stu^nts made at that point of time may not be Identical with those 
-which would be given towards the very end of the school year. Pressures m 
schools are often cunnitotive. By November, the novdty of the course.work has 
worn off and the bf(*oning summer vacation u a pleasantly distractmg mfluence 
upon students. Twenty-two per cent of school administrators identified the end 
of the school year a more potentiaUy disruptive period versus only one per cent 
of administrators who opted for the beginning of the year. The met influence of 
the timmg o£ the Committee's investigation is likely to produce a picture of sthool 
life morq satisfying and favourable than if the questionnaire had been admmis- 
tered towards the end of the school year. 

A force which may have operated in tiie opposite direction is associated with 
the publicity given to school discipline botii prior to and during the survey adminis- 
tration. It is conceivable tiiat teachers, students and parents have been influenced 
by newspaper reports tiiat discipline was a problem in schoob and answer^ on 
' the basis of flais publicized expectation rather tiian on the basis of tiieir own 
experiences. Further, the knowledge that tiiey were participating in an investigation 
into high school discipline may have led rtspondents to view matters in terms of 
influencing the Committee ratiier than in terms of the events as tiiey are actually 
perceived. , 

' Tcstiaf focstadsticd sigpiUkaiice. Tests of significance are not reported 
in the treatment of the data. The reasons are severalfold. 

The usual purpose of a sUtistical test of significance is to provide some 
measure of the precision of a description of a population when tiie account is based 
on a sample drawn from the population. 

For example, a "chi squire" test could be appUed to many of tiie tables in 
this rei^rt, to ascertain the degree of caution required in concluding tiiat the 
pattern of responses obtained from the sample (of students) is a true representa- 
tion of tiie pattern tiiat would be obtained from tiie whole population (of students). 
However, when a sizable unbiased proportion of tiie population is represei ted in 
the sample, then tiie likelihood of drawing false mferences about the population 
from the sample data is fakly remote. 

Anodier reason for not reporting tiie results of significance is to avoid flie 
confusioo of mterprctation, particularly among lay readers, tiiat is generated by the 
word "significance". Tests of significance are based <« tiie statistical properties of 
the data. Yet, the researcher is obliged to make statements about tiie data 
4o substantive terms. The test of statistical significance may have littie bearing 
on the importance fliat one attaches to the outcoiiie of tiie test. It is quite 
conceivable tiiat statistically significant differences between proportions of responses 
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are of such a smali magnitude as tQ* be of little real importance to school adminis- 
trators. To know that the different^ between male and female student responses 
to a question relating to school councils is statistically significant does not neces- 
sarily iniply that die difference is sufficiently nnportant to warrant some adminia- 
^ trative action. The test merely indicates that the differ^e in r^ponses from ^m^ 
and female students in the sample which completed the Questionnaire would be 
likely to occur also in the total Western Australian high school population frcNm 
which the samjAe was drawn. 

Interpretatioa is further complicated by the nature of the data. The measure- 
ments obtained were basically at a nominal level* Relationships are statistically 
described in two-dimensi(mal contingency tables with as many categories along 
each dimension as there are response categories in the related questionnaire items. 
The significant chi square value demonstrates only that in one or more cells of the 
contmgency table the observed frequency of responses differs from what would be 
expected in a condition of no relationship between the variables represented in 
the two-dimensions; and further, that the difference is sufficiently large to justify 
a belief that the same pattern of responses would occur in the population from 
which the survey samfrfe was taken. The table itself must be inspected to ascertain 
in ythrxAx cells and in what^irection the difference occurs. 

Kish (19S9)y while critical of the vieyi^int that tests of significance are 
inapplicable in survey research unless all relevant uncontrolled variables have been 
taken into account, is aware of the mistakes that accrue from their automatic 
calculation. As akeady pointed out, statistical '"significance" is easily confused 
with substantive importance." Also^ where one has used a blanket approach in 
attempting to cover as many important variables as possible (as in this enquiry), 
there is a greater possibility of spuriously finding significant an improbable random 
effect. There is a danger in educational research that the execution of a test of 
significance will be regardeid as the ultunate objective. 

Finally, statiistical testing is prone to focusing the attention of readers on 
differences between population values. It is inclined to mislead readers that 
differences are of major importance when very often it is just as important to show 
that no differences exist. .Thus, it may be of equal interest to detect similarities in 
attitude between maladaptive students and the general student body as it is to 
detect differences — a point of view easily overlooked in survey research. 

For these reasons, the conclusions in the ttpoit have been based on the 
consistency of the data and the patterns of differences (or similarities) which may 
appear. The {fusibility of the result^i has also been judged against other infor- 
mation 6n the subject and previous research findings cited in the literature. This 
approach is consistent with that adopted by Coleman (1961) and Anderssoii 
(1969), who constructed similar large-scale surveys of adolescent attitudes. 
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MoHMiiBeMioMlity of attitadcs. The attitudes which students hold towai ls 
the various facets of their school experience may be classified into a number 
of dimensions. Obviously they may differ in their content, direction, and intensity. 
However, the important dimensions such as saliency, consistency, stability and 
clarify ari^ often either overlooked or else compounded into the general attitudinal 
construct ' 

A typical statement of student attitude might read, "The student held a strong 
positive attitude towards school." This statement indicates the content, direction 
and intensity of the feeUog. However, the statement does not reveal how important 
school is to the student, how consistently he takes this stance, or how unambiguouR 
his attitude isdn view of his feelings about other aspects of his education. It is 
tempting to rearf these nuances into the interpretation of the data when, in fact, 
they do not legitimately belong there* The stem of each questionnaire item ought 
to establish clearly in which terms the attitude is to be described. . 

Over-emplMsteiHit diffeieiaces in qtiestioniiaire responses. It follows from 
' pcccding^aBc^ 

employed in this study, a difference cf a few per cent between the cells of a 
contingency table indicates that a difference is likely to occur in the population 
with respect to m<iasurcs of that particular variable. Relatively small difference 
between groups in their responses to particular questionnaire items may allow 
statements suggestmg the presence of a relationship between questionnaire response 
and group membership. If 20 per cent of Basic level students registered disapproval 
with curriculum compared with 10 per cent of Advanced level students, then a 
relationship between achievenient level and attitude towards curriculum might 
be said to exist. However, while accurate, a statement such as this may be 
misinterpreted if the fact that 80 per cent of Basic students expn sscd approval of 
the curriculum is ignored. Both the demonstration of an association between 
variables and the response total$ are^»ieces of information thsit must jointly be taken 
into account if a proper understanding of the data is to be achieved 

Perceptions of the school. Aggregating teacher, student, or parent opinion 
does not establish any absolute truth. The fact that a majority of parents support 
the appointment of medical officers to high schools does not establish the need 
of high schools for such support services, though this need may well exist More 
' comprehensive and objective measures are needed to investigate such matters as 
need, and cause and effect Further, public belief and private behaviour may be 
discrepant. Fcldman (1971) notes that items ia questionnaires which ask for a 
respondent's perception of aggregative characteristics of, say, the student body do 
not produce the same results as items which require responses about the 
respondent's own feelings and attitudes, which cbuld then be aggregated to produce 
a picture of the school environment. In the first instance, the items may merely be 
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measuring rumours, respondent wish-fulfilment or stereotyping. Both types of 
item are included in the questionnaires. 

The sampling of opinions and perceptions is, however, of value when consider-, 
ing changes to Uie education system for the purpose of improving school discipline. 
The feeling among members of the school community is an important factor in 
determining the success of any administrative or organizational innovation. 

Sorveys vcnms experiments. The survey is not an ideal procedure for 
disentangling causal relatiimships since it is essentially ex post facto. The factors 
that pr^^ii$::e indiscipline have already occurred before observation and measure- 
ment of the phenomenon can take place. Second, there is no assurance that the 
groups of students identified as discipline problems and the group of well-adjusted 
students are equal in all relevant respects prior to operation of the independent 
variables (the anticipated factors causing indiscipline). Studies of indiscipline are 
not easily staged in the laboratory situation Where the effects of extraneous causal 
influences are cflfectively controlled an4 where inferences about causal relations 
can be made' by comparing units that have received a manipulation at a given 
time with those that have not. Campbell and Stanley (1966) outline the 
traditional experimental approach to testmg structural models. However, even 
the teboratory-contfolled experiment cannot prove causality, in the sense that it 
leaves no room for doubt. 

On the other hand, surveys do have the advantage of dealing with causality 
in its natural setting. The isolation of extraneous sources' of variation in the 
experiment may, in fact, engender a degree of artificiality in the findings. In the 
real world a network of competing independent variables influences human 
behaviour. It seems unlikely that the nature of 4iscipline could be adequately 
understood . in a contrived and controlled experimental situation where single 
factors were manipulated t)ne at u^timer^ ~ 

The Committee's recommendations regarding school disciplme are likely to 
be more effective if the causal factors influencmg the quality of relationship between 
teacher and student have been identified. Without some form of empirical 
evidence, discussions of causation are largely speculative yet even careful and 
systematic observation and measurement of factors associated with discipline are 
unlikely to prove that a particular factor causes indiscipline. Simon (1957) 
succinctly defines this problem when he writes that "necessary connections cannot 
be perceived and hence have no empirical basis . . . Observation reveals only 
recurring association". 

Hence, causality is only indirectly testable, even in the most carefully con- 
trived investigation of human behaviour; yet, most persons in the community are 
"prepared to give their view of what actually causes school discipline problems. . 
Parents and teachers proposed a conglomerate of causes in their comments about 
discipline, very offen in dogmatic terms. Some parents blamed teachers, some 
teachers blamed parents. School principals often blamed both. In fact, statements 
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in unipquivocal terms, are usually over-simplifications of a | 
i. Unanimity cf opij^on is not a pre-condition for inferring 
causality. ^ " - i 

The pniblem of idditifymg causes of dcvimt scliool behaviour ' 

At the heart most misinterpretations of causality is the m^conception 
that, when two variables are associated, one must necessarily cause t|e other. In 
fact, there may bejno inherent "link" between the two vari^les, l^t simply a 
common association! with a third variable. For example, student dr^s ^d appear- 
ance is quoted as a| cause of indiscipline, a proposition based on the observation 
that many serioi/s offenders are untidily or oddly dressed. The caUse may, m fact, 
emanate from a nimibcr of- antecedent or extraneous sources. The, dress may 
reflect the student^s home background conditions, family affluence, parental 
attitudes and a host of other factors that' influence the student pripr to his appear- 
mg at school Pek-group pressures may have influenced, dreps and behaviour 
and also caused the, discipline infraction. Further possibilities come to mind when 
one considers factots that could have intervened between the student's commit- 
ment to dress in a i particular fashion and the fact that he has committed an act 
of indiscipline. A clash with a teacher over a matter of, homework may have 
precipitated the act of indiscipline. ^ 

Multiple causjdity. Blalock (1961) raisesl another serious problem that / 
bedevils statements; of cause and effect when he nbtes the unfortunate tendency for/ 
social scientists to iise one-to-one causal thinking, in the sense that each effect i^ 
assumed to have only one c^use. The analysis /of .ev^n two or three variables ^t 
a time is an arti^cial activity since there are/ a" multiplicity j0f factors shaping 
human behaviour.' It is unlikely to make spbe to describe uneqimfocally ^he 
cause of indiscipliiie. The causal factors un^ubtedly mteract m different \yays 

• • • dividttdr-&t^d€nts--mr^rtiGular^irGumst^^^ 
attractive response jon the part df social scientists to matters as complex as deviant 
behaviour. This Committee has appreciate^ the possibUity of multiple causality, 
thougti this'is not ^trongly reflected in the dkta analysis procedures. Sophisticated 
statistical procedurjes, such as path-analysis /(see for example, Borgatta, 1969), do 
attempt to mterpx^t, the interplay of a nuniber of causal factors pressures of 
time precluded thi^ type of analysis from bein^^earned out. / / 

The direction! of influenceV In complex matters such as school disdpline, 
it is often difficult to determine which variable is a cause and which is- an effect, or, 
in statistical terms, which is an independent variable and which is a dependent 
variable. In somie instances, the differektiation between the determiiling and 
determined 'variab](e is relatively simple. II one variable occurs prior to another, 
then tie possibility of it being a "cause" Ot tjhe behaviour is enhanced Hence, 
demonstration of temporal priority is one further means of strengthenii^g a causal 
inference. However, often the temporal ^equence of events is coijifused and 
complex. The suspected cause of indiscipliiie could in fact be jiist another 
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effect xronjcmtly influenced by some other varitble. Student maladaptive behaviour 
may be seen as a response to the appai^ent disinterest on the part of a particular 
teacher in his dealing with- the student ^Even it this attitude can be demonitrated 
to have been expressed prior to the occurrence of the maladaptive behaviour, this 
observation does not confinn the existence of a cause-effect relationship. An 
antecedent factor such as school time-tabling could possibly have led to the dis- 
er^h^tment of the student through the separation from friends. At the same 
time, ttie teacher could have a teaching commitment to so many students that the 
development of rapport with each individual is virtually an impossibility. 

The type of iclafioiisliip* It is often convenient to thmk of relationships 
between variables as asymmetrical — ^for inst^ce, home background causing mal- 
adaptive student behaviour. This thinking may well confuse the true nature of 
indiscipline. The Committee suspects that many of the relationships among 
factors associated with indiscipline, particularly in the school setting, are really 
of a reciprocal nature. Both variables specified in a particular situation might 
mutually reinforce each other. For example, suppose a student misbehaves and 
is caned* The caning, meant to eliminate the deviant behaviour, may, in fact, 
reinforce the student's anti-school attitude, thereby pKcipitatlng further infrac- 
tions with school authorities. One has only to consider the disparate ^ews between 
students and teachers oVfcr numbers of issues in order to proliferate f nether exam^es 
of this type. 

Elaborating causal relationships. In spite of methodological limitations 
associated with non-experimental research, i^ausality may be more confidentiy 
inferred from survey data by establishing that an observed relationship between 
two variables is not explained away by any other variable which can be investigated* 
The procedure to examine s ystem atically the relationship is to infrodiiri>> a third-^ 
variable, called a test factor, into the analysis. ^If the relationship still persists, then 
the test factor is eliminated as a potential cause. The analyst must then introduce 
all of the factors which he conceives niight prove the relationship to be spurious. 
To the extent that the relationship is maintained, then the prol;)ability is increased 
that the relationship is causal. It remains possible, of course, that another test 
factor exists which could explain away the relationship had the analyst the foresit^ht 
to collect data on it and introduce it into his analysis. Because of ^is, the sur ' 
analyst tan never be absolutely sure tiiat the two variables ate, in fact, causally 
related. The erplicit procedures to be adopted in ordei* to draw causal mferences 
from survey uata have been comprehensively described by Rosenberg (1968). 

In view of these considerations, to infer that the relationship between 
frequency of punishment at school and whether both parents had jobs outside the 
^ome was in fact a causal relationship, it would be necessary to establish that the 
relationship i^as maintained after taking into account factors such as socio- 
economic level, age of students, and achievement and educational aspirations 



Icvdi. When one had exhausted a check list of possible plausible test factors, then 
causality could be infened. 

In particular instances, this process of elaboration was pursued during the 
data analysis of student responses. The relationships between maladaptive 
behaviour and various dispositions of students were analysed while a third 
variable was held constant. Because of thek complexity, elaborations of this typo 
are not often recorded in this Report, though, as a matter of routine, the statistical 
analysis has been effected. 

In summary, causality is easily conceptualized in the theoretical world. 
Unfortunately, it is difficult to demonstrate in the world of empirical research. 
Even in an area as thoroughly researched as juvenile dclmquency, there is littlft 
conclusive evidence that allows definitive statements of cause and effect. Hirschi 
and Selvirt (1967) report summaries of conflicting evidence regarding this matter. 
Skmie analyses of potential causal factors of school disciplme were carried out 
via methods, of statistical elaboration. In most instances, the Committee refrained 
from making unequivocal assertions of causality, althougji, where the Committee's 
findmgs were well supported by other research, some causal inferences were drawn. 
The preceding discussion, apart from simply describing the research methodology 
employed by the Committee, is meant to forewarn readers of jumping to causal 
conclusions which the Committee, after careful appraisal of the data, did not feel 
werewammted 
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EDUCATION RfiGULATIONS RELATING TO DISCIPLINE 



THE LEGAL BASIS OF DISCIPLINE IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

Legislation . - 

Hie authority to establish, maintain and regulate schools in the State of 
Western Australia is given to the Minister for Education through the Education 
Act (1928*1972). The Act states that the Minister may "establish and maintain 
and carry on such . . . Government schools, and such other means of instruction^ 
as he deems necessary or convenient for Jgublic education .. . The Act further 
provides that education be compulsory for children from the year in which they 
attain six years until the completion of the year in which they turn fifteen years. 

Under Section 28 of the Act the Minister is given the power to make regula- 
tions to govern the operations of his schools and Department. Subsection (l)(c) 
states that he may make regulations for 

the general management of schools, the admission, transfer, and classi- 
fication of children and pupils, the discipline to be enforced, and the 
time and mode of teaching in schools,' mcluding reU^ 
Other suBsecfions of this section of the Act deal with matters relating to teacher 
service, the establishment and operation of schools, supervision and inspection, 
departmental operation, teachers' colleges, grants and scholarships, parents and 
citizens' associations and other matters of an administrative or organizational 
nature. Subsection (l)(m) of Section 28 is of particular interest as it allows the 
Minister to rule on \ 

health regulations, and the prohibition of attendance at a Govemmenl 
school of any child whose presence is injurious to the health, welfare or 
morality of tiie other children. 

It is under this section of the Act that suspension of children from school may be 

undertaken. 

The Education Department Regulations 

, Part in. Division 1 or the Education Act Regulations 1960 sets out regula- 
tions relating to discipline and conduct of teachers and pupils generally. Regula- 
tion 27(4) confers upon teachers a wide authority in as much as it requires a child 
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to "obey and give effect to every order given by a teacher in the course of his duties, 
or in exercise of his powers as a teacher". This Regulation, In effect, requires a 
broad measure of obedience by students, and the authority it confers may be 
exercised both within and outside of the school and its grounds. Regulation 
28(2) states that^ 

subject to these Regutetions and any directions received from time to 
time from the Director-General, a teachjfc has authority to secure the 
good behaviour of his pupils both within the school and m the school 
playground and when a child comes to or returns from the school. 

Discipline of die student 

Within the Regulations provision is made for the following disciplinary 
measures: 

(a) Detention after the hours laid down in the timetable. 

(b) Corporal punishment. 

(c) Suspension. 

While these are the only disciplinary measures provided withm the Regulations 
it is common practice for teachers to use added work assignments, enforced yard 
duties or deprivation of privilegcv^for infringements of a minor nature. The 
Regulations are quite specific in their prohibition of any punishments that may be 
regarded as unreasonable. Regulation 32 states that "the discipline enforced in 
a school shallbc mild but firm and any degrading or injurious punishment shall be 
avoided**. 

Detention. Regulation 28(1) states that a child may be disciplined by 
detention ia school after the hours laid down in the^ timetable. This detention 
may be made on the grounds of idleness ii school, unpunctuaUty, disobedience or 
^^^ther sMar fault 16i this; as in ffl 6aeFm pumfive 
measures may not be invoked because of an inabiUty to learn. Detention may only 
be used as a form of punishment after school hours. The Regulations spedficaUy 
forbid detention during lunch or recess periods and, generally, the period of 
detention shoidd not exceed hsOf an hour. In cases where detention exceeds half 
an hour the headmaster of the school is required to enter ftill details of the 
detention in the school punishment book. ^ 

Coiponl pmishmcnt. The corporal punishment of children is allowed as a 
last resort in cases of wilful and persistent disobedience, gross impertinence or 
offences agamst moraHty. The Regulations are quite definite regarding the condit- 
ions under which this form of punishment may be used and specifically prohibit 
its use for trivial breaches of school discipline or for neglect to prepare home lessons. 
Western Australian Regulations specifically restrict the exercise of corporal punish- 
ment to the headmaster of a school or his nominated deputy and in all cases the 
punishment may only be administered by a cane on the palm of the hand. 
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Corporal: punishment of ffxis over the age of twelve years is strictly forbidden. 
In the case of a girl under this age it may be inflicted only in extreme circumstances 
and by a female teacher should she be available. The corporal punishment of a 
girl is viewed as an extreme action and in the rare occasions on which it occure a 
headmaster is required to enter full details in the punishment book and to bring 
the matter to the attention of the District Supferiatcndent on the occasion of his next 
viat, 

Saspeasion. The suspension of students from school is governed by two 
regulaticms. Regulation 35 states that ^ 

no child shall be expelled from a school, but if a headmaster considers 
that circumstances so warrant, he may suspend a child from, attending 
school and report the suspension to the Director-General, who shall 
decide the action to be taken in respect of the child. 
Regulation 35 refers specifically to children below school leaving age. The sus- 
pension of children beyond school leaving age is governed by an amendment which 
was made to the regulations m March 1970^ This amendment, Regulation 183A, 
was m&de specifically to govern the behaviour of those students who remain at 
schodibeyond the leaving age and requires that they attend school regularly and 
conform to the schooPs rules including those dealing with disciplme. Subsection 
3 of RegulationJ^A provides that students who are beyond the school leavmg 
age and who ^not attend regularly or conform to the school's rules may be 
suspended by the principal in £lccordance with me conditions set down in Regula- 
tion 35. \ / 



REGULATIONS RELATING TO DISCIPLINE IN AUSTRALIAN 

STATES 



An exammation of the regulations relating to disdplme in the various States 
of Australia indicates little variation between States. All States set down regula- 
tions relating to corporal punishment, detention, suspension and expulsion and 
within each of these categories the regulations follow a consistent pattern. 

Corporal punishment 

All States allow the use of corporal punishment but differences occur between 
States as to the means adopted. In Western Australia and New South Wales 
punishment may ^ohly be administered by a cane on the pahn of the hand. In 
Tasmania a strap ot cane on the hand may be used and in \^ctoria a strap only. 
No means of punishment is stated in the Queensland or South , Australian regula- 
tions but, by mference, the cane is the instrument to be used. In all States 
irregidar, degrading, injurious or -unnecessarily severe forms of punishment are 
expressly forbidden. In New South Wales no person under the age of 21 years 
may administer corporal punishment 
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Slight variations occur between States with regard to the regulations governing 
the corporal ^unishnacnt of girls. Queensland, Victoria and South Australian 
regulations forbid the corporal punishment of girls under any circumstances. In 
Tasmania the regulations relating to corporal punishment sUte that, in extreme 
cases of open defiance of teacher authority, girls may be so punished. It is inter- 
esting to note thaV in this case, no age limits are set down in the Regulation. In 
New Soufli Wales and Western Australia the corporal punishment of girls over the 
age of twelve years is forHddwx and only in extreme cases may such punishment 
be administered to girls below this age. 

All SUtcs restrict tiie use of the cane to the headmaster of the school. The 
headmaster may, however, deputize anotiier teacher to administer the punishment. 
Generally speaking, corporal punisbment is carried out in private. In two States, 
Tasmania and Soutii Australia, however, regulations specifically state that corporal 
punishment must not take place in public or in front of a class of children. In 
Soufli Austi^alia a special exception to tiiis regulation is made in flie case of offences 
against public morals or in cases of insubordination. In botii cases corporal 
punisbment may be given publicly. 

Each State provides tiiat punishments must be recorded in a punishment book. 
All SUtes forbid the use of corporal punishment for failure to comprehend or 
inabiKty to learn. Most States provide no means for parent objection to corporal 
punishment. In New South Wales, however, a special provision is made in tiie 
regulations for exemption from corporal punishment upon the written request of 
the parent. % 

Detention of stsdents 

All Australian State Education Department Regulations allow the detention 
of students at tiie end of tiie school, day. In each State, the period of detention 
-^varies between: a half and timee-quarters of an hour. All States forbid detention 
during lunch or recess periods. While tiie practice of a male teacher detaining a 
giri puiMl alone would be recognized by teachers as an unwise practice, specific 
reference forbidding this practice is made only in the New Soufli Wales 
Regulations. 

Sospension of students 

The offences for which a child may be suspended from school vary litfle from 
State to State. Basfcally, the reasons given in State regulations are related to 
health, lack of cleanliness or a serious breach of discipline. In Victoria a child 
may be suspended from school for failure to observe any ^rifscribed patriotic 
ceremony. 

In all States, principals of schools may suspend a student from school but are 
then required to refer the matter to the Director-General or Minister for Education. 
There are, however, significant differences between States with regard to procedures 
to be adopted in the case of suspension. In Tasmania, a principal need not report 
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a suspension if it is advised by a doctor or health officer, or if it is not for a period 
in excess of three days. In Victoria, ^n inquiry is held to detennine the nature 
of the offence and the length of suspension, but if a child is m a secondary or 
technical school, no inquiry needs to be held if the headmaster allows the pupii 
to return to school and the suspension does not exceed ten days. In New South 
Wales regulations provide that the principal should advise the parent in writing 
immediately upon suspension of the child. 

ExpabkMi from schwA 

In Western Australia, the regulations state that no child may be expelled from 
a schooL All other States, however, allow for expulsion in their regulations. In 
Tasmania a child who is expelled from a school may not enrol at another school 
except with the approval of the superintendent and the agreement of the head- 
master "of the last-mentioned school^. In all States where expulsion is allowed, 
it is the Minister for Education who must make the decision with regard to such 
expulsion. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOOL RULES 

Authority 

The maintenance of effective and efficient school organization and operation 
requires certain regularities and expectancies with regard to the behaviour of 
teachers, students and administrators within the school and within the boundaries 
set for its various associated activities. The establishment of school rules, there- 
fore, may be seen as an important part of the control structure that is established 
to assist in this maintenance. 

In Western Australian secondary schools, the right of the staff to set rules, 
to regulate student behaviour and to expect the observance of these rules by 
students is established by regulation. Regulation 27 (4) of the Education Ac^ 
Regulations requires students to obey and give effect to every order given by a 
teacher in the course of his duties, or in exercise of his powers as a teacher and 
Regulation 183A (1) and (2 (c) ) extends this regulation to cover those students 
who remain at school beyond the leaving age. While authority is given to schools 
by regulation to establish rules, no formal requirements arc set down for schools 
to follow with respect to their compilation, revision or dissemination. As a 
consequence, considerable variation exists between schools with respect to this 
matter. 

The content of school rules 

In order to gain accurate information regarding the procedures adopted for 
the compilation and dissemination of school rules, the Committee surveyed rules 
obtained from a representative sample of secondary schools. This survey indicated 
that most schools have an established set of rules which may or may not be 
available to students in a written form. These rules, which follow a somewhat 
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consistent pattern, cover a wide range of student behaviours, the following of which 
are common to most schools: 

The regulation of student absences. 

Matters relating to attendance. ^ 

The care of school bags, student property and valuables^^ 

The parking and use of student bicycles. 

School and public bus procedures. 

Student dress. 

The allocation of eatmg areas. 

The leaving of school grounds. 

Litter within the school and its grounds. 

Movement around the school.. 

Prohibited places. 

Care of school property. 

Smoking. 

Included within the sample of rules gathered from schools are activities which are 
unique to certain schools , or which are contained within the lists of only a few 
schools. The activities relate to 

The development of school grounds. 

The allocation of entrances. 

Book hire schemes. 

Entry into classrooms. 

Vehicle parking. 

School hours. 

Hair length and ssrf%. 

A detailed examinatipn^ the sets of rules contamed within the sample mdicates 
that in almost ev^^^ase rules are established to regulate the behaviour of students 
outside the (d^oom. In few cases were rules designed to structure student- 
teachcr^,0t^ter-student relationships, or to regulate in any way mstnictional or 
relatc^fprocesscs. In effect, the directions contained Within the; various listmgs 
^Ai^we somewhat negative in their approach and not designed to unplement any 
specific educational or social policy. This is not to infer the absence of such 
policies within the school but rather to indicate the lack of any apparent structure 
in the compilation of rules. Rules appear to have been set down more in response 
to specific occurrences than to carefully evaluated principles. 

The Committee considers that school rules should not be set down merely 
in response to isolated situatiOTS within the school, but that their statement 
should be the cxprcsiica of a definite education^ policy designed not only to 
regulate behaviour within the school but also to develop within students a sense 
of social responsibility and a respect for the person and property of others. Rules 
which are set down m arbitrary fashion and imposed without explanation are less 
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likel/to gain the acceptance of students than those which are part k a consistent 
educational philosophy and which are designed to achieve specific social purposes 
within the school, 
/kecommenibitioii 

Students' should have access to a statement of school rules formulated in 
accordance with defiaiitc educational prmdples. These rules should reflect policies 
with respect to behaviour both inside and outside the classrooni. 

The lonmibitioa of wAxxA ndes 

From an examination of responses to the Administrator Questionnaire and 
from an analysis of replies gained during interviews with a sample of high school 
principals, deputy pfmcipals and principal mistresses it would appear that a wide 
variety of procedures exists with regard to the formulation of school rules in 
Western Australian secondsury schools. Generally speaking, the followmg operate: 

(1) Rules are compiled by the principal and/or other administrative 
staflE. j 

(2) Rules are compiled by the principal in consultation with other staflE 
members. \ 

(3) Rules are compiled by the principal, With some staflE and student 
participationr 1 

It would be true to say that while eflEorts are bemg made to involve students to a 
greater (Jegree in the decision making processes of the school there is little evidence 
to suggest wide student participation in the formulation of school rules in secondary 
schools at the present time. When asked their opinion on the matter of ftudent 
involvement in the formulation and supervision of school rules most high school 
principals agreed that it was highly desirable that students should be involved. 
Most expressed the view that where children participate m the formulation of 
rules they tend to have a greater appreciation of thek need and there is a conse- 
quent lessening of resentment agamst their application. Some principals sounded 
a note of caution, however, and stated that students tend to be more severe in 
their judgments and punishments than do teachers. Those principals who allow a 
greater measure of freedom to students in the matter of formulatmg and supervising 
school rules indicate that they are often forced to intervene to moderate the 
severity of measures that students propose for the disciplining of other students. 

Student perceptions. In the Student Questionnaire, students were asked to 
express their opinion as to the desirability of student participation m formulating 
school rules. Figure 5.1 sets out, by percentage, student responses to the question 
"Who should inake the rules in a school?". 

According to the responses represented in Figure 5.1, it is apparent that 
students do wish to have some say in the formulation of school rules. They do 
not, however, wish to assume full responsibility for this task, but rather wish to 
participate with teachers. Only a very few respondents (6 per cent) stated that 
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84% Teachers 
and Students 



6% Students- 
$%^"^j^hers 
2% No response 



F^GUltE 5 i: STUDENT RESPONSES TO QUESTION **WHO SHOULD MAKE THE 

RULES IN A SCHOOL?*' 



\ 



they Considered students should set rules themselve^ Similarly, only a very few 
(8 pcricent) considered that teachers should set? rules without rctorence to students. 
It may\bc inferred that students are much more ready to subnilW) rules governing 
their behaviour where they haVe had some say in their formzition. 

further understanding of the responses represented in Figure 5.1 may be 
gained f^m their analysis by year level. Table 5.1 contains percentage responses 
to the qufestion, "Who should make the rules in a school?'' 'by year level. These 
figures indicate differences in perceptions between year levels which reflect the 
growing niaturity and selectivity of upper sphool students. 

In the first year, for instance, 16 per cent of students indicate that they 
consider thdt the teachers should set the rules of the school by themselves. In the 
Fourth and jPifth years, there is a considerable drop in ther percentages to two and 
four , per ceiit respectively. A similar trend is evident in the percentages listed 
for those who consider that the students should set rules by themselves. Students 
in the upper ^hool appear to realize more fully than those in the lower school 
that the formation of school rules is not a matter which students may undertake 
by themselves. The responses to the statement that teachers and students should 
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STUDENT RESPONSES BY YEAR LEVEL TO QUESTION "WHO SHO](jLD 
MAKE THE RULES IN A SCHOOL?" 



Responses 



Year 1 


Ye ar 2 


Year 3 


Year 4 

i' . 


Years 


% 
16 


% 
8 


% 
4 


% 
2 


% 
4 


75 


81 


87 




94 


7' 


8 


7 


j 1 


1 


2 


3 


2, 


i A 


1 



The teachers by themselves 
The teachers and the students 
The students by themselves 
IJlo response 



N = 5,062. 

make the school rules show a gradual increase from 75 per cent to 96 per cent 
and 94 per cent in Fourth and Fifth Years. This progression, agam, mdicates a 
trend for students to seek a greater share in the determination of school naes as 
they, progress through the secondary school. . 

Evidewe from submissions. Support for student participation in the formula-- 
tion of school rules was given in sereral of the submissions received by the 
Committee. In a statement of resolutions submitted by a senior high school 
Parents and Citizens' Association, eference is made to the fact that student 
participation should be increased iii the high school. The Progressive Teachers 
Association, in its submission, views with corcem the fact that "school rules are 
usually imposed on students from above, with Uttle^regard being paid to students 
views". In its recommendations this group includes the statement: 

Student bodies within the schools must be given autonomy within 
clearly defined areas and initiative regarding matters affecting the student 
body as a whole, including such matters as school rules, uniforms, and 
student activities. / 
Parent opinion regarding student participation. In the questionnaire sent to 
parents, the question was asked, "Do you think that students ought to have more 
say about what goes on in school?". Table 5.2 sets out tiie percentage responses 
obtained from this item. 

From this table, it may be seen tiiat 44 per cent of parents are in favour of 
greater participation in the decision-making processes of the school. Some support 
was also given to tiiis view ifl responses given in tiie section of tiie Parent Question- 
naire reserved for added comment.^ Typical of some comments made .in this 
section is tiie statement, "If students Were allowed to have more say in making 
rules at school tiiey would most probably pay more attention to tiiem?". 
i Parent participation in formulating school rules. Most educators would agree 
tlbat parent support and encouragement are highly conducive to successful student 
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perfonnance in school/ It is often stated that parents and teachers are partners 
in the education of pildren. The degree of direct parent parti'jipation in the 
educative process, ^owever, is one which varies according to location. 

/ TABLE 5.2 

PERCENTAGE RESPONSES BY PARENTS TO 
QUESTION "DO YOO THINK THAT STUD- 
ENTS OUGHT TO HAVE MORE SAY ABOUT * 
\ WHAT GOES ON IN SCHOOL?". 

Response ^ % 



Yes 44 

No / .... 41 

^ / Uncertain 13 

No response 2 / 
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' N ^ 1.512. 

In contrast to countries such as the United States of America and Canada, 
which have a decentralized system of education involvitig lay Control and a conse- 
quent strong local interest in education, Western Australia has little /Official parent 
participation in education. Under the terms of Sections 22, 23, 26 aad 27 of 
the Education Act, the parents or guardians of children attending any Government 
school, or group of schools, together with other persons being bver the ajge of 
eighteen years, may form a Parents and Citizens' Association. Under the terms 
of the Education Act Regulations the object of such an Association shall be 

To promote the interests of the Government school or group of 
Government schools in relation to which.it is formed, by endeavouring to 
bring, about closer co-operation between the parents or guardians of the 
pupils attending at the school or the group, other citizens, the teachers 
at the school or group, and^ those pupils and by providing facilities and 
amenities for the school or group, including buildings, swimming pools 
and any type of recreational or educational facilities and amenities and 
generally to endeavour to foster community interest in educational 
matters. 

The functions of a Parents and Citizens* Association, therefore, do not include 
any matters related to control over any aspects pf the general, operation of ^hoolJ. 
Indeed, wbder the Regulations these Associations are specifically precluded from 
exercising any authority over the teaching staff, or from interfering in any way with 
the control and management of a school. 

While there is no formal provision for the participation of parents in the 
formation of school ndcs, information was sought in the Parent Questionnwre 
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regarding the degree to which parents would like to be involved in the making of 
school rules. 

Table 5.3 sets out percentage responses to the question, ''Do you thmk that 
parents should have a say in the makmg of school rules or should this matter be 
left to the Prmcipal and stajff?". 

V TABLE 5.3 ^ 

' • ■ - i 

RESPONSES REGARDING PARENT INVOLVEMENT J 
IN THE for: ATION OF SCHOOL RULES 



Response % 






Parents sfiffdd he^^ .... 


19 


Left to pri|g|^^^|!Snar 


.... .... 76 


Uncertain N^^^^- 

• -i : 


3 



N - 1,512. 



It is clear from the responses in this table that a majority of the parents of Western 
Australian high school students are content to have the making of school ndes 
left to the principal and his staff. Further anedysis of these responses according 
^e-etoic-origin and occupation revealed that peopli^^who had migrated to Australia 
from Northern Europe, and school teachers, were much more ia favour of parent 
involvement in the formulation of school rules. Those parents who were generally 
satisfied vaA the type of education being given to then: child also favoured leavmg 
the formation of school rules to the principal and staff more so than parents who 
were dissatisfied. 

Despite the fact that a majority of parents did not display any desire to 
participate in formulating the rules of tiie school, the Committee considers that 
positive benefits could be derived from their involvement, at least in aa advisory 
capacity. In view of thfe very strong influence that the home can exert on child 
behaviour and performance in the school (see Chajpter 12), it would seem desirable 
that there should-BOSme congruence among teachers, administrators and parents 
"^ith respect to j^asures adopted to regulate student behaviour both inside and 
outside the classroom. 

ConchuiiHt- / 

Evidence from various sources lends support to a clmm lor greater student 
involvement in the process of determining school rules. Generally speaking, most 
group&^see the need to involve students as much as possible. While students- 
express^e opinion that they would like to be involved, they see their participation 
as a partnership with teachers. Very few students, particularly senior students, 
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wish to have full responsibilil^ for formulating school rules, but they do 
not wish teachers to assume the full responsibility either. / 

. The Committee supports the view of those who see the need for greater 
student and parent involvement in the formulation of school fules. It also considers 
that this should be a co-operative venture with teachers.* \ 

Recommendation ■ , \ 

School coujacils consisting of admimitration, staff^ students \ and parents 
should be established in all secondary schools to allow tlfe annual involvement of 
students in the formation, implementation and revision of school rules; 

The commonication of school ndes 

An analysis of responses contained within the Administrator Questionnaire 
Indicates that a wide variety of procedures are adopted to familiarize\ students 
with school rules. iTiese jprocedures vary from well-defined: mstructioVal pro- 
cedures' toupled with the distribution of .written rule manuals, to no \defined 
procedures or method of communication, jttple 5.4 sets out percentage responses 
"l^om principals to the question, "How are sorool rules communicated to students?". 

' TABLE 5.4 ^ \ \ 

' ^ \ 

, > PERCENTAGE RESPONSES "HOW^ ARE SCHOOL 

RULES COMMUNICATED TO STUDENTS?" 



Response ' % 





Orally 


11 




By written means,... 


1 




Both oral and written .... 


86 




Not communicated 






No response 


9 



N = 54. ^ 



The responses in this table indicate that most schools adopt the procedure of 
supplying students with copies of written rules and reinforcing this by oral explana- 
tion at assemblies, during class periods and during' public address periods. While 
it would appear that in most high schools ihe'jmeans of acquainting students with 
school rules is quite satisfactory, there may be some cause for concern in the 
fact that the table j^dicates that, in 11 per cent of schools, conmiunication is 
carried out only by oral means. _ • 

•A more detailed analysis of student involvement in^cci5|on making is given in the section dealing 
with student fOYCrnmcnt in Chapter 9. 
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Subsequent to the analysis ef the Administrator Questionnaure, selected 
hiterviews were carried out with high school principals to determine instructional 
procedures associated with the distribution of written school rules. From these 
interviews, it would appear that procedures vary widely from carefully structured 
explanations to no formal explanation beyond an initial discussion during an 
assembly period. 

Ilie following list detailing the most common procedures, reported during 
interviews, illustrates the variety qf approaches which are adopted to familiarize 
children with school rules: 

(1) A sheet detailing school rules is issued to all children at the begin- 
ning of the year and no formal follow-up procedures arc adopted. 

(2) As for (1), with the addition that school rules arc discussed several 
times in formal class situations at the beginning of the school year. 

(3) A school information booklet containing school rules and other 
general school information is issued to all children at the beginning 
of the school year; 

(4) A school infonnation booklet plus a statement of student rights is 
issued and discussed at the bcguming of the school year. 

(5) No written copies of school rules are issued but frequent oral 
explane^tion is given during assembly periods and during the times ' 
allocated for addresses over the public address system. 

. (6) School rules are made known at the time of infraction. 
A consideration of this list indicates that, in some schools, children gaia an early 
and clear understanding of school rules and policy, and in addition some attempt 
is made to develop in a formal way some understanding of their basis. In other 
schools, uncertain approaches to the communication of school rules could lead 
to confusion in the minds of students regarding their application and uncertainty 
as to the limits to which their behaviour may be taken before incurring negative 
sanctions. 

Recommendation 

Secondary school principals should establish written and oral procedures to 
acquaint all students with school rules and j^olicies at the beginning of each school 
year and as necessary thereafter. 

Student infomuiftion booklets. The survey of current practices with regard 
to the provision of student information indicates that the, practice of providing 
information handbooks to students at the beginning of the school year is becoming 
more common in Western Australian secondary schools. These handbooks provide 
information on school operation, course availability, school facilities, personal dress 
and appearance, fees, time-tables and a variety of other items of information Which 
allow- students to orient themselves to the school situation. They also provide 
information which would be of considerable value to parents to enable them to 
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gain an understanding and appreciation of school operation and policies and 
allow them to make more informed decisions in the selection of courses for their 
children. Enquiries made by the Committee indicate that this practipe of issuing 
information booklets to students is widely practised in overseas educational systems. 
Generally, these handbooks serve a triple purpose— they orient children to the 
school; they provide parents with knowledge of school policies and operation; and 
they provide teachers, new to the school or system with a body of knowledge 
regarding expectancies which are held for student and teacher behaviour and 
information al^ut the administration and organization of the school. 

^"TATeature oT some student handbooks which the Committee considers to be 
of value is that of providing an explanation for rules of the school. The following 
extract, taken from a copy of a handbook submitted to the Committee by tlie 
principal of one high school, illustrates well this type of approach: 

Smoking 

Smoking is strictly forbidden in the school or grounds at all times, 
at any school function or at any time that the student is wearing school 
uniform. 

We do not see smoking as^ being morally wrong, but it is an 
expensive habit to develop and it can be MOST injurious to health. 

For these reasons we want students to refrain from smoking until 
(we hope) they have enough sense not to smoke at all. That is why we 
view smoking or the possession of cigarettes very seriously. 

In some schools, rules tend to evolve over a long period of time, in which case, 
the reason for their being is often not as obvious as at the time when their need 
arose. In some cases thi3 need no longer exists and the rule is perpetuated more 
for reasons of tradition than for regulating the operation of the school. The 
reasoned statement which accompanies the rule, therefore, serves a dual function 
— ^it makes clear to students the basis upon which the rule has been formulated; 
and it serves as a mechanism of evaluation which can lead to easy modification. 

The information contained in student booklets' can be equally valuable for 
both parents and students. The Committee considers that the following types of 
information would be of value to parents: 

(1) Matters relating to school dress, including the making of school - 
uniforms. 

(2) Information regarding school expectations of dress, standards of 
behaviour and personal appearance. 

(3) Channels of parent-school communication and co-operation. 

(4) Information with regard to curriculum content, course selection, 
course change and other related matters.' 

(5) Statement'' of the role of parents in the educational process (e.g., 
homework, supervision, provision of study space, etc.). 
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Research carried out by the Committee and reported elsewhere m the Report, and 
research carried out both m Australia land overseas, mdicate that the home environ- 
ment has a very marked effect upon student behaviour and performance. It would 
seem, therefore, that a strengthening of conmiunication between the school and 
the home could have beneficial effects upon school disciplme. The adoption of 
student information booklets in all high schools would appear to be a desirable 
practice. 

Recommendattmis 

Secondary schools should provide all students with information booklets 
containing details of school operation, administration and organization at the 
beginnmg of each school year and as necessary thereafter. These information 
booklets should contain, in addition to student information, explanations to inform 
parents of school procedures and requirements. 

These information booklets should contain copies of school rules together 
with the reasons for their establishment. 

Information booklets should contain information specifically directed to 
parents. This should include statements regarding school expectations vrith regard 
to dress, appearance and behaviour; matters relating to parent-schi3ol communica- 
tion and co-operation; initormation relatmg to course selection and curriculum 
content; and policy with regard to the parents* role in the educative process. 



STUDENT RIGHTS 

latrodiKtion 

Today, any discussion of moral, legal or political issues will soon involve 
reference to rights. In recent times, political theorists have shown increasing 
interest m the concept. In some countries statements of rights have been included 
in constitutional or other foundation documents. The Declaration of Independence 
of the United States of America, and the Declaration of Rights of Man and of 
Citizens by the National Assembly of France, for instance, contain reference to 
iasic rights to which a citizen of those countries is entitled. More recently and 
m reference to a much wider context, the United Nations has issued its Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. Reg^ding this Declaration, Ren6 Maheu com- 
mented (Fensham, 1970, p. vii): 

A code of ethics that seeks to inspke man's actions in a changing 
world, and to engage individuals and states of widely differing cultures, 
capnot advocate any specific belief other than the inalienable rights of 
every *person to his freedom. But the practical exercise of freedom that 
is conscious ol its own dignity and responsible for the dignity of others 
pre-supposes the fulfilment of certain conditions. That is why the 
Universal Declaration sets out a number of specific rights of man. 
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la the literature and debate on modem education, the reference to the concept 
of student rights is beconung increasingly apparent. In many countries the 
attempts of various interest groups to gain entitlements to which they consider 
they may lay claim arc manifested ia student activism and violence. These have 
occurred mainly at tertiary level but they are also in evidence, in some countries, 
at the secondary level, particularly in the United States of America and to a lesser 
degree in the United Kingdom. 

Concern over ethnic, social, political, economic and educational deprivation 
together with a heightened awareness of the worth of the individual and the need 
to cater for his individuality in the school situation have also led educators at all 
levels to question traditional attitudes towards the role of the student, and the 
authority relationship that he has with the teacher. ^ ■ . 

In Western Australia there have been some attempts by students at tertiary 
and secondary levels to gain bom educational authorities the acceptance of claims 
to certain entitlements regarding participation in school government and the 
regulation of student behaviours. At the secondary level these have not received 
sustained or widespread' support . among students but those responsible for the 
posting of such claims have been persistent in their actions. 

Student efforts towards the attainment of what they view to be desirable 
entitlements may be seen in recent pubUcations-handed to secondary students by 
student based groups seeking educational reforms. One of those groups claimed 
that "students have the right to exercise all rights enumerated in the United Nations 
Declaration of Rights". Under the headings of "Freedom of Political Activity", 
"Freedom 6t Speech" and "Free Elections" were documented a set of student rights. 
Some of these — for example, student participation In decision-making — are claims 
to which most educators and most of those concerned with education would give 
full support. Indeed, many are now being actively encouraged in Western 
Australian high schools. Odier claims^ however, such as the right of students to 
strike, would most probably meet with disapproval from a large section of the 
teaching force, who would see in the implementation of these claims a loss of 
staff control over the teaching/learning situation which is inconsistent with their 
conceptions of teacher role. 

Ilefinitioa of rq^is 

In various submissions, in discussions and interviews, and in the analysis of 
written replies received from parent, teacher and administrator questionnaires, 
the G)mmittee found frequent reference to the question of student rights. Typical 
of responses notSi are the following: 

"Suspension is a negation of a child's legal rights." 

"Every child has the right to a full secondary education." 

"... to force a child to cut his hair is an infringement of his natural 

rights ..." 
"A chfld has aright to good teachmg ..." 
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Reference to these responses and to the use of the term •^rights" in the litera- 
ture on education indicates that there is considerable confusion over the precise 
meaning of the term. Within various contexts it may be used to refer to an 
extremely important human value, a commonly held belief, a protection in law, a 
social rcquirenacnt, a liberty, a legitimate claim made upon another person, state 
or society, the possession of a power, or a moral claim. This fist by no means 
exhausts Ae various shades of meaning given to the term. It docs, however, serve 
to illustrate the confusion and misinterpretation that can arise in debate upon the 
subject. 

In'thc followi^ discussion, the definition of a right used by McQpskey will 
be adopted. Aft&reviewing various definitions of rights he states (McQoskey, 
1970, p. 8): r 

" ■ At IS more illuminating to think of rights as entitlements, as entitle- 
ments to do, have, enjoy, receive, have done. To claim a right is to 
•cfeim an entidement of some sort, a moral authority to do, demand, 
enjoy or receive. ^ 

Types of rifMs 

Entitlements may differ from situation to situation, and behaviours which 
aie acceptable in one context may be quite unacceptable in another. A person 
may, for example, give another a severe "bump", which may be quite legitimate 
in a game of football but which when given in the street could well constitute 
assault. If one is to speak of rights, it is essential that a clear description of the 
context in which they will operate should be given. Reference IMy be made to 
rights such as legal rights, moral rights, social rights, institutional rigjits and rights 
in games, and quite clearly those who are usmg these terms are referring to 
entitlements of different kinds. 

While various categorizations of rights are possible, for the purposes of this 
report a broad distmction will be made between those which are legally enforce- 
able and those which are not. It is not intended that this discussion will cover 
every aspect of the topic of rights. Its main emphasis will be to provide a basis 
of discussion for matters of a contentious nature, such as the wearing of school 
uniforms, hak length and the wearmg of beards— matters which have engaged 
much attention and interest in the community. 

R^ls ud powers-^ lefri view 

The Conunittee acknowledges with gratitude the assistance given in the 
preparation of this section on rights and powers by Mr A. Dickey, of the Law 
School of the University of Western Australia. 

A law may be defined as an order or conunand that the courts will enforce 
in a variety of ways, including the use of physical force if need be. If a person 
IS required to act (or to refrain from acting) in a particular way as a result of 
such a command, then they are said to be under a legal duty. Law, therefore, 
is concerned essentially with the enforcement of duties. 

8.9. 
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If a person is imdei a legal duty to act to the advantage of some oCber person, 
. that other person is said to possess a right. This particular definition of a legal 
right may be illustrated by reference to the case of assault. In law everyone has 
a duty imposed upon hun not to assault other people. The law will enforce thfa 
duty by applying a sanction against those who transgress this law. It may be 
said, then, 5at those to ^om one has a duty not to assault have a corresponding 
right not tfa be assaulted. In this sense a legal right is essentially passive in 
character; /(me never has a right ^'to do" something, for a right is the result 
of someone having a duty to act or forbear in one's favour. 

So far as the courts are concerned (and thus^ so far as the law is concerned) 
every person is cither under a duty to act (or not to act) in a particular way, or 
he is quite free to act (dr to refrain from acting) in that way. In legal theory, 
this legal freedom to act is referred to as a "liberty" or a "privilege". Figure 5.2 
sets out diagrammatically the relationship between a right> a duty, and a liberty. 



RIGHT LIBERTY 

Correlative 

Class complements 
DliTY 

MGURE 5.2. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN A RIGHT, A DUTY AND A UBERTY 

In common parlance, both a legal right and a liberty arc often referred to 
simply as "a right". This may be illustrated by reference to whistling. One who 
is asked to stop whistling in k street may refuse to do so stating he has a right 
to whistle in the street. In legal terminology his so-called "right" is in reality a 
liberty, for it docs not emanate from a duty that is owed to one by another. A 
liberty is doubtless referred to as a right because the courts will allow it and 
therefore it is deemed to have judicial approval. / So it has, but only to the extent 
that the courts will not act to restrain it as they will in tlm case of a breach of 
duty. On the other hand the courts will directly protect a strict right by enforcing 
the correlative duty. 

Duties, and thus strict rights, are not entities that just appear or which are m 
continual existrace; they have to be created and^ because of this, may be changed, 
deleted or modified. The most obvious way in which duties (and thus rig|hts) 
may be created is by statute, though, in fact, they are created in a multitude of 
other ways. For example, when a person offers a cigarette to another and the 
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offer is accepted, new Vij^ts and duties arc immediately created, for, whereas 
until that time the one f/ho accepts was unaer a duty not to Jnterfere with the 
other's cigarettes Ito do/so could well constitute, for example, W'^ft), once he has 
taken possession of the cigarette with the otncr's consent, the person who ^ves 
the cigarette now beccmuss under a duty not to interfere with that cigarette. 

In legal theory, if a person has the ability to change & Jc|al duty — and thus 
also to change tbci correlative right — be it either by imposing or abrogating a 
duty;, that person is said to liaye a power and the persons whose rights and duties 
are Bkely to be changed are said to be under a liability. As to when a person has 
a power will depend on the relevant rule of law as applied to the facts of any 
situation. Like a legal liberty, a legal power is often referred to colloquially as ^ 
a "right'% It is, however, cleariy not a strict "right"; at most a power is an 
ability to change a duty. The following example serves to clarify the above 
position. 

Under the appropriate regulations, a teacher may punish a student in a 
stipulated way whenever a student exhibit^ a certain behaviour x. Until a student 
exhibits this behaviour x, a teacher is lander a duty not to punish the student 
in the stipulated way and the student has a legal right not to be so punished. 
However, the student also has a "power" to change these rights and duties (by 
exhibiting that behaviour x) and as a consequence the teacher is "liable" to be 
affected, too; to be more precise, the student has the "power" to abrogate the 
teacher's duly not to punish him in the stipulated way and as a result to abrogate 
hii::ripfsl50ttobc so punished, and the teacher is liable to have his duty abrogated. 
Thi student, then, by exhibiting the certain bchavioiu: x, exercises his "power^' 
to change the relevant rights and duties. Immediately the rights and duties^ 
change — ^the teacher is no longer under a duty not to punish the student; instead, 
he n6w either has a duty or he has a "liberty" to punish flie student (depending 
on v^hether the relevant regulation states that he must, or simply may, punish the 
student), and the student loses his right not to be punished. But more than this 
happens as a result of the student exhibitmg that certain behaviour x, for another 
consequence is that the student is now liable to be punished if the teacher decides 
to punish him; in theoretical terms, the teacher now has a "power" to hnpose 
upon the student the duty to submit to punishment, and the student is 'liable" 
accordingly. (The correlative right here is the teacher's right that the student 
submit to punishment.) Nonetheless, despite all these changes in rights and 
duties the teacher is always under duty not to punish the student whenever he 
does X in any way other than that stipulated, and the student always has a 
correlatiive right not to be punished in any other way in such circumstances. 

Ltffi fights fai the school situation 

Under the tenns of the Education Act, the Minister for Education in Western 
Australia has had conferred upon him the power ta provide an education for 
children from the year in which they turn six years of age. The Act stiates that 
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the Minister "may continue and maintain and carry on such othei^ Government 
schools, and such other means of instruction, as he deems necessary or convenient 
for public education . . 

The Act gives the Minister the power to make regulations for a variety of 
purposes, among which' are included 

. , , the general management of schools, the admission, transfer, and 
classification of children and pupils,, the discipline to be enforced and 
the time and mode of teaching in schools, including religious mstruction. 
and i 

... health regulations, and the prohibition of attendance at a Govern- 
ment school of any child whose presence is injurious to the health, 
welfare or morality of the other children. 
The Education Act Regulations are promulgated in accordance with the 
powers given under Part VH of the Act. These contain specific regulations 
governing the behaviour of children and teachers and set limits to the nature of 
punishment that may be invoked by principals and teachers in the disciplining 
of children. In terms of the above definition of a legal right, children attendmg 
school possess certain rights. 

The rights possessed by children m the school situation arise as a correlative 
of duties imposed on the Minister, his officials and his teachers in the Education 
Regulations. The Regulations, for mstance, place on teachers a duty not to use 
in school any sectarian or denominational pubUcation or party poMcal propaganda 
of any kind. Students in a school, therefore, have a legal right to be free from 
the imposition of such influences. In the case of punishments, the Regulations 
state precisely the means that may be adopted withm a school and the reasons 
for which they may be used to discipline a student. As a consequence students 
are under a duty to be punished when required for those reasons specified, though 
they have a ri^t to be pumshed only m the ways authorized. As an example. 
Regulation 33 states that corporal punishment may only be inflicted for reasons 
of offences agamst monOity, for gross impertinence or for wilful and persistent 
disobedience. A student, therefore, may be punished only when he exhibits one 
or more of such behaviours. To punish him for inability to learn, for instance, 
would be an infringement of the rights guaranteed to him by the Education 
Regulations. 

The Units pi legal dmtiti 

While Regulations may confer upon teachers wide and far-reaching powers 
and require of students certain duties, in certain instances the question as to 
wheUier the exercise of suclH>owefrx>r the performance of such duties fall within 
the framework of the Regulations may be the subject of a detcmunation by a 
court of law. A parent could, for instance, lodge a complaint in regard to the 
actions of a teacher allegmg that such actions were ouUidc the scope of his 
powers as conferred by the Regulations, or that they were unnecessary, unreason- 
able or in the circumstances excessive. The court would then rule, havmg regard 
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to the Regulations and the particular acts complained of, whether the lodging 
of such complaint was justified. Although such decision could subsequently be 
a guideline for teachers who find themselves in similar situations, it would not 
necessarily establish the lunits* to which a teacher could act under that particular 
regulation. 

Rifjhfs with regard to dress and personal appearance 

In recent years few Issues in the school situation have aroused more interest 
and debate than have those of student dress and appearance. Often such debates 
tend to assume a degree of importance out of all proportion to the actual impact 
that these matters have upon school disciplme. In submissions made to the 
Committee and in responses given in questionnaires by parents, teachers a^d 
administrators, frequent reference was made to the fact that a clear-cut ruling 
was needed with regard to the "rights" that teachers and students enjoyed in this 
regard. Basically, the questions asked were, "Can the school regulate matters 
of personal appearance?'' and "Does the principal of a school have the power 
to make rules regarding the wearing of School uniforms?'' 

In one sense the Education Regulations impose a duty tipon students to 
obey any direction given by a teacher. 
Regulation 27 (4) states: 

A child shall obey and give effect to every order giyen by a teacher 
in the course of his duties, or in the exercise of his powjirs as a teacher. 
Regulation 183A (1) further states: 

Students who remain at school beyond the leaving age shall attend 
School regularly and conform to the school's rules including those dealing 
With discipline. 

These Regulations would seem to impose upon students a duty to give unquestion- 
ing obedience to every legitimate dtection given by a teacher. They would also 
seem to cover almost every behaviour in which a child may be involved and to 
extend to matters of dress and physical appearance. The duty expressed in the 
Regulation 27 (4), however, is qualified by the statements: 

"... in the course of his duties. ..." 

". . . in the exercise of his powers as a teacher. . . ." 
In effect, therefore, the duty of the student to obey his teachers is confined to 
those matters relating to the teaching-learning process and the administrative and 
organizational procedures necessary to regulate this process. In order for a teacher 
or administrator to require action with regard to student dress and appearance, 
therefore, it would be necessary for him to show that these matters were in some 
way affecting the efficient and effective operation of the teaching/learning process, 
with the efficient discharge of his .duties as a teacher or with the orderly operation 
of the school. This could involve a question of opinion or interpretation and, 
on appeal to a higher authority (e.g., a court of law), the teacher's opinion or 
interpretation might not be upheld* A teacher can, however, require action with 

* Such limiu couki be subject (o change after a period of time. 
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respect to dress and appearance in accordance with regulations dealing with 
matters of health. Regulation 18, for instance, imposes a duty on students to 
attend school iH a clean condition. Regulation 19 imposes the duty on girls to 
keep long h^iir tied back if required and a duty on boys with long hair to wear 
a hairnet m woodwork or metalwork classes. Regulations 21 and 22 impose on 
students /a duty whea ordered by the headmaster to exjcludc themselves from 
school and to seek treatment where they may be suffering from some infectious 
disease. i 

/ The question of student entitlements with respect to dress and physical 
appearance, therefore, would appear to be i quite clear cut In the absence of 
any duty with respect to dress or appearance ^^ui^ed witiim the Education 
Regulations, students have the liberty to dress as they wish and to regulate tiieir 
appearance as they wish provided tiiat fliey conform to acceptable standards of 
healtii and cleanliness. Where, however, in the opinion of a teacher tiieir dress 
or appearance is such tiiat it interferes in any way witii tiie orderly operation 
of tiie school or the effective implementation of teaching/learning processes, tiien 
under Regulation 27 (4) he may require of tiiat student a xnodification of dress 
or appearance such that they do not constitute an interference. He could not, 
however, require a student to change his dress or appearance merely because they 
were not in accord witii his particular tastes witii regard to these matters.. 

Dress and appearance of students ► may, however, be regulated not only by 
Education Regulations. Certain duties jnay be imposed hi law. Law^ dealing 
witii obscenity, for instance, would require certain levels of modesty in the type 
of dofliing worn by students, and tii^ principal of a school would be quite 
justified in prohibiting tfie wearing of student dress which he considered tians- 
gressed acceptable community standards of modesty or decency. 

Present Departmeatal polfcy. While matters of dress and physical appearance 
would seem to be the subject of concern to certain groups of students, teachers, 
parents and administrators. Education Department policy on matters of school 
uniform and hair lengfli has been clearly stated. The Department has consistentiy 
maintained tiie position that flie wearing of school uniforms is not compulsory 
and, in terms of Regulation 19 I'equiring a hairnet for boys with long hair in 
woodwork or metalwork classes, has given tacit apptoyaLto flie wearing of Jong, 
hair by boys. In the absence of any specific directive. Regulation or other 
published statement regarding flie wearing of beards, it must be assumed that 
tiiis liberty exists for children in State schools. The approval (granting the right 
to wear long hair) and the liberty (to wear a beard), however, are subject to 
healtii restrictions — for example, those relating to pediculosis in the case of long 
hair. • 

Sammary. From the foregoing analysis it is clear that the school has power 
to regulate dress and personal appearance when: 

(1) They interfere in any way with the efiBicient operation of the school 
or with the teaching/learning process. 
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(2) They constitute a danger to the health or morals of other students. 

(3) It considers that they exceed what may be considered reasonable 
bounds of cleanliness and modesty. 

The school authorities cannot legally require a student to wear a school 
uniform nor can they object to the wearing of clothing shnply because they 
disagree with the particular design or the material o£ wMch it is made. It can, 
however, insist that the clothifiig be clean and be corrcctiy Worn and that it 
conform with what the law decrees is a reasonable standard of modesty. It 
Would also be unreasonable on educational grounds, to expect that a school should 
tolerate slovenly or untidy habits in dress or apjpearance, for these matters are 
closely related to the sociad tfaining that schools ate expected to provide. Schools 
can be expected to regulate these matters. 

Sunilarly, the school has no power to regulate the physical appearance of 
students. Unless a school can show that such matters as long hair, beards, etc., 
constitute a health hazard or in any way interfere with the operation of the school 
or the teaching/learning process, then it has no power in law to require a student 
to alter his appearance. The fact that a teacher does not like long hair on boys, 
for example, is no reason why all boys should be required to have short hair cuts. 
If, however, it could be shown that a boy's long hair was a definite cause of the 
spread of pediculosis within the school, then the school would be Justified in 
requiring the student to have his hair cut, or excluding hi a and requiring him 
to seek medical treatment before readmittance. 

In these matters of school clothing and personal appearance, the Committee 
supports the present policies pursued by the Education Department and considers 
that they are consistent with the -principles outlined in the foregoing analysis. 

Recommendation 

fhe Education Deparjlment should adopt measures to eqsure that school 
administrators are adequately informed on the nature and. extent of their legal 
powers and duties. I 

Rights ' other than legal rights 

In the section of this chapter dealing with types of entitlements, a broad 
distinction was drawn bet]iveen those rights which have a basis in law and those 
which do not. Often tho^fc who speak of rights are referrmg to this latter category. 
In effect they arc saying' th^t certain entitlements ought to be available to all 
members of the community or to certain sections of it. These rights which are 
not legally based may be fextremely important human values that may have their 
origin in religious belief, in historical tradition or in other sources. It is not 
assumed that these have fJways been present, but they are "humanly contrived 
beliefs tiiat express what sopoie people in a certain cultural context and at a particular 
time deem of supreme imiwrtance". Swh rights, while they may be commonly 
held by most members of society, are generally not legally enforceable. They are 
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usually expressed in very abstract terms and ^bf ten require explanation, and as 
the environmental conditions change so, too, docs the content of the right chanjge, 
Ritchie (1895), in discussing what determines rights, draws a very clear distinction 
between a legal right and a nonlcgal or moral right. He states (p. 79): 

* The difference between legal and moral rights makes it obvious 

that moral , rights cannot be so precisely determined as legal rights. 
Different sections of the society to which a person belongs and for 
>yhosc opinion he cares may hold different views as to various duties, 
and consequently as td^ various rights. Conflict is therefore possible 
about moral as well as about legal rights; but in the matter of moral 
rights there is no law court to which appeal ^can be made to pronounce 
a binding decrsion. 

Within the school situation there are besides the legal rights established by 
virtue of the Education Act and Regulations certain student and teacher cxpccta- 
ions regarding cntitlcmciyts which arc derived from a wide variety of sources. 
Some of these expectations find their source in.,economic, social and cultural 
changes occurring within the wider community, some are the product of tradition, 
and others arise from the pressures exerted by small groups in order to attain 
ends which they consider desirable. To categorize and discuss each of these 
would be a lengthy process beyoiid the scope! of this Report. Some of the more 
obvious, however, are discussed below. ! 

Student demands. Demands /for "rights" on the part of certain student 
organizations and by student groups witliin i^lected schools have become more 
common in Western Australia in recent years. A recent rally in Perth attended 
by several hundred secondary school students, some of whom were given 
permission principals to represent their schools, discussed the following list of 
-rights": \l 

(IX^JFreedom of dress. 

(2) '^reedom of expression. 

(3) Listing all school rules so , that students know their rights. No 
arbitrary punishment by the administration. The right of students 
to appeal against any disciplinary measures to a court of their/ 
peers. " / 

(j) End corporal punishment. / 

(5) End all segregation on the basis of sex and between teachers aild 
students. 

(6) More finance for education. 

An examination of these items indicates that wL .t is being' sought by this 
particular group is a mixture of changes in school administration, in Education 
Regulations and in political support for education. The$e demands are a further 
example of the confusion, in the use of the term "right" that hds been referred 
to above. ! 
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Demands for "rights" such as those listed by students' organizationSy-although. 
advocated with some force, appear to have little widespread active support among 
secondary school students. This is not to say, ho>yever, that students have no 
interest in individual items contained within the lists presented. It has been 
indicated elsewhere in the Report that students are generally quite interested in 
the attainment of greater measures of student self-government, in the selection of 
the types of clothes they will wear, and in other aspects of school operations. 
Their interest is not, however, a one-sided demand for teacher action. They 
see themsefves as active participants, co-operatively working vAih teachers, and 
not independently of them, in the achievement of a desirable school climate and 
in the attaimnent of educational goals. 

Attempts that have been made to issue statements of student rights in schools 
have involved the* distribution of gamphlets and nen^s sheets. This approach, 
however, seems to have Jiiad limited impact upon students. Survey results show 
that less than a quarter of 'Students, mainly in the upper school, have read any 
of these. Only 19 per cent show any marked interest in their content and very 
few (four per cent) express any strong belief in what they have to say. It is 
ppssible that students react unfavourably to efforts from those extemaj to the 
school situation to establish the direction of their involvement for lists of "rights" 
which they suggest themselves approximate in many ways those set out in the 
pamphlets. The following list sets out in order of student preference "rights" 
considered desirable by a sample of upper school students: 



(1) The "right" to have freedom in the selection of school clothes 
with no compulsion regarding the wearing of school uniforms. 

(2) The "right" to have a say in school government through an elected 
student council. 

(3) The "right" of appeal against administrative decision. 

(4) The "right" to decide whether or not to participate in sport and 
physical education. 

(5) The "right" to haver^reedom of speech and to be able to criticize 



(7) The "right" to choose and carry out social and extra-curricular 
functions. 



An examination of "rights" suggested by lower scliool students shows little 
variation from these. A comparison of this list with that handed out during 
a student rally shows a close correspondence on many items. Those concerned 
with dress, freedom of expression, and rights of appeal are very similar in each 
case. A major difference, between the groups, however, is that those students 
in the random survey would prefer to see the operation of their "rights" through 
the mechanism of -a student council working in co-operation with teachers. The 
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school operation, \ 
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( whether or not to attend classes. 
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news-sheet listing adopts a stance v^ich appears to be more antagonistic in its 
attitude towards teacher participation. 

Teacher-prepared lists > 

In some high schools statements of student rights have been included in 
handbooks' given to students. The following list is taken from a handbook issued 
to students at one metropolitan high school It is patterned on similar lists in 
operation in other schools: 

(1) The right of recourse to authority. 

(2) The right to be considered innocent until proven guilty. 

(3) The right to be heard. (You must get a chance to explain.) 

(4) The right to be given the benefit of the doubt. 

(5) The right to call witness. (To prove your innocence.) 

(6) The right, oitce punishment h^s been inflicted, to be considered 
as having paid for the offence and again to be regarded the same 
as everyone else. 

(7) The right to appeal to the^Deputy JPrincipal or Principal Mistress 
in the event of injustice being alleged at a lower level. 

The list is somewhat narrower in scope than those put forward by students 
in as much as it makes no reference to school dress, to school government and 
operation or to matters relating to what students have termed "freedom of 
expression". Its emphasis' is directed mainly to matters of punishment and the 
means whereby students may be given fair treatment in matters of disciplinary^ 
actions. Part of this narrowness in approach is due to the fact that matters 
considered as rights by students are dealt with in other sections of the handbook 
or may be dealt with separately in sections of school policy documents. The 
difference between lists would appear to be due to variations in the definition 
of the term "rights". What is considered a right by some students may be seen 
by the principal and staff purely as an administrative arrangement. 

Rights and responsibilities. Demands that are made for student rights or 
entitlements within the school situation have brought forward the counter claim 
on the part of some teachers and administrators that the granting of rights entails 
the acceptance of responsibilities. This claim suffers from problems in defining 
responsibilities sunilar to those encountered with regard to rights. To some, 
responsibility means the performance of certain required duties; to others it 
refers to the limits of student behaviour consistent with norms held by the members 
of the teaching staff. While many are prepared to use the term and to state 
that students should accept responsibilities, few have been willing or able to put 
forward what these responsibilities should be. 

While the concept of responsibilities is an attractive one, its lack of precision 
would appear to be the most cogent argument against its use in any discussion 
of student behaviour or rights. Rather, it would seem preferable to discuss^ 
student behaviour in terms of the duties imposed by law and by the Education 
Act and Regulations. 
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Sammaiy., An examination of lists of student rights proposed by various 
groups indicates considerable variation that is due mainly to definition of what 
constitutes a right. To some teachers, rights are concerned mainly with processes 
associated with punishments. Student claims involve a broader'range of behaviours 
but may contain matters which teachers include under other titles in handbooks 
or in statements of school policy. When all documents associated with the 
operation and administration of the school are considered, it would appear that 
there is close congruence between teacher and student perceptions of student 
behaviours within the school that may or may not require regulation. 

Basically two stances may be identified. Many students seek a broad 
measure of student-teacher co-operation in the decision-making processes of the 
school. Some groups, at present in the minority, seek a clear-cut delineation 
of matters of student behaviour over which the school staff and principal would 
have no power of control. There is also evidence to suggest that, in the com- 
pilation of guidelines for student behaviour, most students would prefer to arrive 
at decisions within their own school rather than have some externally compiled 
measures imposed upon them. 

Regardless of these general findings on student attitude^ it remains a fact 
that schools vary considerably amoag themselves. The quality of adminictrative 
leadership, the nature and numbers of students, the physical facilities, the degree 
of shident government, the age of the school amongst a host of other variables 
would render it difficult to generalize with regard to particular rules that may 
govern student behaviour and areas in which responsibilities and autonomy of 
action may be allocated. The Committee considers that the determination of 
specific student entitlements of a non-legal nature is more properly a matter for 
determination by individual schools, and it would hope that in the determination 
of such entitlements there would be close co-operation and participation by 
students through elected school councils, and by parents through the agency of 
the school's parents and ^citizens' association. 

The question of constitutional rights 

The assumption is often ma^e by chose who refer to the rights possessed by 
an individual in the Australian situation that there are certain fundamental rights 
clearly set down in constitutional documents. There is, however, no statement 
or biU of rights such as may be found in the Constitution of the United States 
of America. There are some rights conferred in the Commonwealth of Australia 
Constitution Act such as freedom of religious choice and from religious discrimina- 
tion, and freedom from discrimination on a State basis, but, generally speaking, 
the situation with regard to constitutional rights is as stated in the section dealing 
with legal rights. 

There is, then, no such thing as a person's constitutional right. To claim, 
therefore, that a person's constitutional rights have been violated with respect 
to education would be incorrect, for a person has no constitutional rights with 
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regard to education. Similarly, an Australian citizen has no constitutional rights 
with regard to such matters as freedom of speech, freedom of action and the like. 
An Australian citizen has rights in law and he has liberties in the absence of a 
duty conferred by law, but he docs not. have a constitutional right. 

The Declaratioii of the Rigjhls of the ChOd 

On 20 November, 1959, the United Nations General Assembly unanimously 
adopted and proclaimed a Declaration of the Rights of the Child, setting forth 
those rights and freedoms which the various countries oi the world agreed every 
child, without any exception, should enjoy. 

As in the case of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted by 
the General Assembly in 1948, these rights seek to set a standard which all should 
seek to achieve. The following paragraphs have particular reference to education: 
' The child is entitled to receive education, which shall be free and 
compulsory, at least in the elementary Stages. He shall be given an 
education which will promote his general culture, and enable him, on 
a bajis of equal opportunity, to develop his abilities, his individual 
judgement, and his sense of moral and social responsibility, and to 
become a useful member of society. . 

The best interests of the child shall be the guidinj principle of 
those responsible for his. education and guidance. That responsibility 
lies in the first place with his parents. 

The child shall have full opportunity for play and recreation which 
should be directed to the same purposes as educat'on; society and the 
public authorities shall endeavour to promote the enjoyment of his right. 
While this declaration does not have a, direct bearing upon the matter of 
school discipline^ its spirit is very much in keeping with the concepts of educational 
organization and development held by the Committee. Its emphasis upon the 
development of social and moral responsibility and of adjustment to society is 
very much in keeping with the recommendations expressed elsewhere in this 
Report. 



THE ^UTIES AND POWERS OF THE PRINCIPAL 

In general 

The duties required of a Western Australian secondary school principal are 
set down within the various sections of the Education Regulations. Within Part 
III of these Regulations specific reference is made to the duties required of a 
headmaster or principal. These cover a wide range of topics and include responsi- 
bility for the safe custody of the school buildings and furniture, for the preparation 
of programmes of instruction for clerical and accounting procedures, for the 
preparation of statistical returns and for all other matters relating to the care 
and operation of the school. * 
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The principal also has duties with respect to teachers, students and other 
persons within the school. By virtue of the Regulations he has the right to 
expect compliance with his directions by both teachers and pupils. He may 
require any person to leave the school premises and may enlist the aid of teachers 
or members of the school's parents and citizens' association in the conduct of ^ 
book shop, book hire schemes or similar amenities. 

Legally, the secondary school principal has delegated to him a wide range 
of powers. Of particular concern to this Committee, however, are those that 
he has with xespect to the methods of punishment he may adopt in the disciplining 
of a student. Under the Education Regulation three means of punishing children 
may be adopted in the school situation. The first of these, detention after the 
hours laid down in the school time-table, may be invoked by both teachers and 
principal. The second and third means — corporal punishjnent and suspension — 
may only be inflicted by the principal. 

In some submissions made to the Committee and in teachers' questionnaires, 
the claim was made that "greater power" shoud be given to the principal. Typ-cal 
of such responses were 

Headmasters should have power to expel students without referring to 
the Department. 

... all headmasters should have the power to deal with disciplinary 
problems as they see fit — instead of having to refer to the Depart- 
ment . • . 

Principals should have the right to suspend and in the case of over-age 
students the right to expel students without Consulting a higher 
authority. 

The Principal of a secondary school should be given powers to deal 
with discipline problems in his school as he sees fit . . . 

The school must be given more authority to deal with miscreants: A high 
school principal should be vested with powers of suspension so that 
the school population is protected from the arrogance and 
del'nquency of a small minority ... 

A careful analysis of these responses indicates that in almost every case what 
is meant by an extension of the powers of a principal is an extension of the 
power to suspend from school children who are extremely disruptive of the 
teaching/learning process, who openly question or defy teacher authority, or who 
cause serious disruption of the administrative organization of the school. 

if extensions of a principal's powers were meant to refer to corporal punish- 
ment it would be difficult to see how these could be effected without transgressing 
accepted humanitarian standards within the community or exceeding what in 
law may be considered a reasonable exercise of the powers given under the 
Education Regulations. It would appear that the extension of power considered 
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necessary by teachers relates mainly to that power conferred by Regulation 35, 
which states: 

35. No child shall be expelled from a school, but if a headmaster 
considers that circumstances so warrant he may suspend a Qhild from 
attending school and report the suspension to the Director-General 
who shdl decide the action to be taken in respect of the child. 

Regulation 35 and its revision 

Under Regulation 35 as it now exists, the principal of a secondary school 
may suspend a child from school if he considers that circumstances so warrant. 
This action, however, is subject to confirn)ation by the Director-General of 
Education. Ip effect, the Director-General assumes direct responsibility for the 
decision to suspend. If an extension of the a\ithority to suspend v;ere to be 
granted it could involve 

(1) Unrestricted authority to suspend students from school without 
reference to or review by the Director-General. 

or 

{i) Authority to suspend students for restricted periods of time without ^ 
reference to the Director-General (by up to ten days as in the ^ 
case of Victorian secondary schools). 
In each of these cases, the responsibility for the decision to suspend would 
necessarily remain with the Director-General of Education, for, while he may 
delegate authority, he cannot delegate responsibility. The school' principal, 
however, would be the person who would be expected to, answer any criticisms 
or challenges of the action so taken. 

One very important consideration of the action taken under Regulation 35 
is whether suspension is a punishment or a period in which the allegations made 
against a pupil may be investigated and confirmed or modified. If suspension 
is viewed as a punishment, then it may be pertinent to allow the principal of a 
school some measure of latitude in suspending a child from school without 
reference to the Director-General. If, however^ suspension is viewed as a period 
in which the allegations of the school against a child's behaviour may be investi- 
gated, then it would 'appear to be essential that reference should be made to the 
Director-General for his impartial judgement in the matter. 

, consideration of the above alternatives, the question may be asked, "Does 
the student (or his parent) have any right of appeal in the matter of suspension 
from school?". In effect, can the school quite arbitrarily decide upon suspension? 
If suspension is considered to be a punishment, as is corporal punishment or 
detention, then it would appear that in suspensions of short duration nc such 
mechanism of review would be necessary. If, however, suspension includes, or 
is considered to be, a period of review then it would be essential that reference 
should be made to the Director-General to ensure that the reasons for suspension 
were adequate and the period of suspension was commensurate with the nature 
of the offence committed. 
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From evidence presented to the Committee and from opinions expressed by 
its various members, it would appear that the matter of suspension includes aspects 
of both punishment and review. An analysis of various suspensions that have 
been carried out during the period 1968-1971 indicates quite clearly that in a 
majority of cases the emphasis is quite clearly upon punishment. From Depart- 
mental adjustments to initial school action, however, it is evioent that elements 
of review are also of importance. 

In reviewing suspensions that have taken place the Committee fully appreciates 
that these have been made only as a matter of last resort and only where the 
behaviour has constituted a disruption of the teachmg/leaming situation, a danger 
to the morals and well-being of other students, or a serious impediment to the 
effective administrative operation of the school. In all cases the action was taken 
not in response to a single item of behaviour but rather to a series of major 
infractions of discipline extending over a relatively long period. The Committee 
fully realizes the considerable stram that such extreme indiscipline places upon 
teachers and administrators and the disturbing effect that it can have upon the 
behaviour, morale and attitudes of other students. 

In view of the dual purpose of suspension, therefore, the Committee considers 
that some taeasure of freedom should be given to principals in the matter of 
suspension but at the same time sees the necessity to preserve the rights of students 
and parents to receive a full measure of review regarding such an, important 
decision in wjiich a student's schooling and character are involved. The Committee 
therefore makes the following recommendations with respect to the alteration of 
Regulation 35 of the Education Regulations: 

Recommendations 

(1) Where a student attendmg a secondary school contmuously misbehaves, 
the principal should invite the parents to discuss the student's future in 
the school. 

(2) The principal of a secondary school should be empowered to suspend 
from school for a period of up to five days a student who is guilty of a 
serious breach of school discipline. 

(3) In the case of suspension for serious breaches of school discipline, the 
parents of the student should be notified immediately and requested to 
visit the' school to discuss 'the problem. In the case of oral notification, 
written notification must follow immediately. 

(4) No suspension exceeding five school days should be made without the 
approval of the Director-General of Education. 
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NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE DISCIPLINE PROBLEM 



INTRODUCTION 



Different perspectives 

Within the school situation, administrators, teachers and students are tlic 
main protagonists in disciplinary disputes and, from their separate vantage points, 
they may hold disparate views of the nature and the extent of disciplinary problems. 
Even within each of these groups, the expectations in regard to the behaviour of 
students, both in and out of the classroom, vary widely. What may appear to 
be a gross form of student misbehaviour to one teacher may be casually shrugged- 
off as "normal" by another. In the same way, of course, what may seem to 
one student unreasonable behaviour on the part of a teacher may be perceived 
by another student as quite within the limits of a teacher's role. The evaluations 
of even the most' impartial and well-informed educators or students cannot avoid 
being coloured by their own internalized norms, by d'scussions among restricted 
circles of colleagues, by the influences of the various forms of mass media — 
including that which is designed specifically for teachers and students — and to 
a large degree by their own limited range of experience. 

For the layman, the problem of assessing the true nature and extent of 
disciplinary problems is even more acute. He must rely upon the infrequent 
and sometimes misleading reports of the various mass media, upon occasional 
x:ontacts with the school through children or friends, or upon bis recollections of 
his own experience in schooLs^ It is unfortunately the case that the reports in 
the media, while often successful in their main task of reporting the exceptional 
and dramatically different against a background of what is generally known, 
often fail to give prominence to the undramatic event. Cases of indiscipline in 
schools are considered more newsworthy than cases of normal or even exceptional 
good conduct. 

Control of students 

Most educators would support the view that student control plays i major 
part in determining the nature of th i-school behaviour of teachers and students. 

io.i" ' . 
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Furtheijnorc, student control affects relationships between teachers, for teachers 
seen as being Aveak on control may have a diminished status amo)]g their colleagues. 

Control, as one aspect of discipline, is an essential ingredient of group life 
in any organization and implies requirements for, and restraints upon, the behaviour 
of participants. The limits of this behaviour may be established formally ttrough 
the requirements of a particular status position, through written rules or regulations ' 
or informally through tradition, and through the norms held by the group. Within 
the school situation, positive and negative sanctions are used to ensure compliance 
with rules and other expectancies for behaviour; these are considered desirable 
to effect the efficient implementation of the school's aims. The sanctions may 
be punitive, utilizing such methods as coercion, ridicule or the withholding of 
Inwards. Non-punitive sanctions, such as approval or appeals to a student's 
sense of right and wrong, are based upon an understanding of the student's 
jidotivations and encourage self-discipline rather tjian imposed discipline. 
^ Unlike other organizations. Government-operated schools do not have the 
right to select their owA clients. Legally they must accept for instruction students 
with certain specified age limits; and students, in turn, are obliged to attend 
and receive this instruction. This compulsory aspect of education, coupled with 
the independence and individuality sought by students learning adult roles, virtually 
ensures at least an occasional questioning and non-compliance with school rules 
and organization. 

• Nash (1966) states in connection with the learning of adult roles: 

Children must be given a measure of free choice and self- 
determination before they are fully ready for it. They are never*fully . 
ready, and we must be prepared to take chances with them, while at 
the same time preparing them as fully as possible for the responsibilities 
of such freedom. 

Recent approaches to education aim to engender within students the ability 
to develop creative and independent thought. This development is in distinct 
contrast to past requirements of unquestioning obedience to prescribed codes 
of behaviour. If modem apprdaches to teaching and learning are to stress 
originality, creativity and the development of an enquiring attitude, it may be 
reasonable to expect that tensions will occur between teachers and pupils and 
will be a continuing aspect of modem-day school systems. 

Rules 

The provision of rules in an organization provides guidelines for the definition 
of acceptable behaviour. Paradoxically, most school rules set limits to the out-of- 
classroom behaviour of students but provide few guidelines for in-classroom 
behaviour, which by far consumes the bulk of a student's time at school. 
Consequently, tliC limits of acceptable pupil and teacher behaviour within the 
classroom are mvirc flexible and generally depend on the vagaries of the teaching 
situation, wh'ch, \n turn^ are accentuated by features of school organization such 
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as cross setting. Organizational procedures of this tyj^ can inhibit the 
development dt stable student-teacher relationships. Thus, acceptable standards 
and patterns of classroom behaviour will vary from teacher to teacher ajad from 
situation to situation* The criteria employed by one teacher to assess a classroom 
learning climate or standard of student behaviour may differ quite significantly 
from those held by other teachers. Without a clearly established definition of 
acceptable student behaviour, the identification of deviant ^haviour is susceptible 
to the background, mood and predilection oi different teaehers, a situation which 
can only confuse the disciplinary process. ^ ^ 

Hie cbisnroora cnyiroimient 

The sociU milieu and physical surroundings in which schooling takes place 
affect the way in which teachers are able to exercise their authority. The 
physical constraints of having between twenty and forty students sitting desk to 
desk in a classroom virtually predetermines the way teachers and students must 
relate to each other. Learning theorists are adamant that many of the important 
learnings that ought to take place at school are engineered through the sodal 
interaction with others. Most of a student's time at school is spent in a classroom. 
The complex role ^ the teachsr requires him to encourage children to interact 
with^jiis^elf and other students yet prevent reasonable order deteriorating into 
indisciplined chaos. On many occasions the teacher must walk a tightrope over 
a disorderly climate where particular students have predispositions towards 
upsetting his balance. 

Of course, students must operate under certain constraints while gaining a 
formal education. For large periods of time, the student is expected to behave 
in the classroom as if he were in solitude. Because students are reliant on teachers 
to determine their learning priorities and make many minor decisions about how 
the lesson is to proceed, they must learn to be patient and wait for a teacher 
directive or response. 

Jackson (1968, p. 18) "writes of the ambivalence that these constraints ?ave 
on the way students behave and learn. 

... We can see that if students are to face the demands of classroom 
life widi equanimity they must learn to be patient. This means that 
they must be able to disengage, at least temporarily, their feelings from 
their actions. It also means of course that they must be able to re-engage 
feelings and actions when conditions are appropriate. In otl;er words, 
students must wait patiently for their turn to come, but when it does 
they must still be capable of zestful participation. They must accept 
the fact of not being called on during a group discussion, but the; 
must continue to volunteer. 
The passivity of the role that students have in schools is reflected in the 
manner in which classroom ironversation is conducted. Studies of classroom 
communication throughout the world reveal that teachers carry on from two-thirds 
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iree-quarters of all classrpom communication, the studenc' for the most part 
sponding to teacher initiated conversation. \ ' 

Teacher-student relationships 

Waller (1965, p. 195) has described the conventional form of teacher-student 
relationship as j 

... a 'form of institutionalized dominance and subordination. Teacher 
and pupil confront each other with an original conflict of desires, and 
however much the conflict may be reduced in amount, or however much 
it may be Ridden, it still remains. . . . The teacher represents the 
established social order in the school, and his interest is in maintaining 
that order, whereas pupils have only^ negative interest in that feudal 
superstructure. • 

The awarenoss of the power of adults has been learnt by the student long 
before he enters school. Initially the power and authority are entrusted to the 
school by parents. In the transition from home to school, the authority of parents 
is replaced by the authority of the teacher. The teacher may punish the student 
just as the parent would. Jackson (1968) points out that the circumstances in 
which teachers exercise their authority are radically different from those of parents 
at home. Teacher-student relationships must be cc3nducted in a climate of relative 
impersonality. The very fact that group^ of students confront teachers for the 
purpose of instruction . in ca.refully delimited circumstances reduces for most 
students the possibility of the intimate sorts of relationships that can occur in the 
family environment* Power js wielded by a relative stranger. 

Although particular teachers may exercise" their authority with various degrees 
of subtlety, it is always clear that the teachers administer the power and have 
been given the responsibility of determining classroom events. The teacher 
ultimately manages all classroom discussion, determines what the student studies 
andXor how long, allocates learning resources to the student, delegates and makes 
judgments on thu cajibre of the student's work and behaviour and allocates special 
privileges and rewards. The teacher is the ring-master. 

The ideal of democratic discipline ^ 

In its submission to the ( jmmittee, the Progressive Teachers' Association 
referred to the concept of democracy in teacher-pupil relationships.' 

Emphasis should be placed upoh the eUmination of the authoritarian, 
undemocratic and stressful features of present relationships. Greater 
emphasis should be placed upon students as people and teachers and 
administrators should concern themselves as much with the development 
of personality and humanity in their students as with the inculcation of 
subject matter. Further, teacher dominance should be replaced by a 
far more active participation by students in the jclassroom situation 
as occurs in pre-school education. 
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' The Committee sees a need to elaborate the concept of democracy in the 
classroom, since it appreciates tl^at, at certain times, without the approval of a 
group of students but in their best interests, the teacher must make an unpopular 
decision. The complete abnegation of his role as disciplinarian is likely {8^ invite 
^classroom anarchy. It is the Committee's view that discipline and obedience 
evolve from friendly and realistic teacher-pupil relationships, and behaviour limits 
are only imposed when absolutely necessary. Ausubel (1965, p. 31) describes 
this type of discipline as follows: 

^ Democratic discipline is as rational, non-arbitrary and bilateral as 
possible. It provides explanations,'"permits discussion, and invites the 
participation of children in the setting of standards whenever they are 
qual'fied to do so. Above all, it implies respect for the dignity of the 
individual, and avoids exaggerated emphasis on Status differences and 
barriers to free communication. Hence it repudiates 4>arsh, abusive, 
and vindictive forms of fJunishment, and the use of sarcasm, ridicule, 
and intimidation. 

The description of democratic discipline which Ausubel gives is one with 
which most teachers would agree as being consistent with modern learning theory 
and with what research has to say about the teaching/learning situation., Few, 
however, would subscribe to a complete freedom from all external constraints and 
direction, or to a removal of all standards, as is sometimes advocated. Freedom 
from discipline is not a desirable end in itself and the eradication of all distinctions 
between teacher and student is totally unrealistic and ignores the reality of the 
brdader structure of society. Teachers and administrators would be failing in 
their duty students if they abdicated responsibility for making decisions within 
their^ctassrooms. 

^/- Elsewhere in this Report* reference is made to the fact that some disciplinary 
problems arise because of teacher weaknesses or indiscretions. In some question- 
naires teachers expressed the view that "there are no pupil disciplinary problems; 
there are only teacher problems". While this view is not widely held, it has often 
been raised in connection with the view thsi,t repressive, authoritarian methods of 
administration and control are solely to blame for student excesses of behaviour. 
The implication is that if the child finds school a place where he has no restfaints, 
he will act in an acceptable manner; that if he is treated with respect, he will 
reciprocate with respectful attitudes towards teacher; that if he is given sympathetic 
consideration by teachers in all of his relationships with them, he will respond in a 
similar way. Som'e teachers expressed this view by stating: "If you treat children 
as you wish to be treated yourself, you will have no disciplinary problems." 
While this approach may hive positiye resuhs with a majority of students and 
with particular teachers, the teacher must still have the capability of enforcing 
control and, if necessary, inflicting certain legitimate forms of punishment. It is 
unreal 'Stic to think that all students will consistently behave in the best interests 
of the class when so many factors from both within and outside the classroom 
impinge on- and motivate behaviour.- Authority- is necessary For the maintenance 
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of order in adult society. It is no less necessary in the school, both because 
the school| is itself a part of society, and because students need to learn appropriate 
responssc!S \o authority in readiness for their participation in the adult world. The 
questions Which may legitimately be raised in the pursuit of democracy relate to 
the nature and source of authority and whether authority is being exercised merely 
for iis own sake. 

Differences in values 

Gordon (1957) and Coleman (1961), in the United States, documented the 
ways in which peer groups create value systems for children. These values are 
often antithetical to school objectives. However, Coleman's thesis that the 
adolescent sub-culture is Separated from and is basically in conflict with adult 
society may be an oversimplification of the facts. Australian evidence obtained 
by Connell et al (1957), Wheeler (1960) and Campbell (1962) sug gests tha t 
the attitudes and values of the adolescent are derived from, and are similar to, 
those of adults. Whatever the source of acquisition, the values of adolescents 
in Western Australia appear to rejBlect the plurality of values found in society at 
large. Inevitably, students from disparate cultural backgrounds will confront 
teachers with divergent opinions about acceptable standards of behaviour. 

Table 6.1 indicates responses of students to an item which required a reaction 
to six behaviours that are likely to elicit a contentious response from a cross section 
of the community. Some would view an exhibition of these behaviours as evidence 
of a permissive contagion among youth. 

' . TABLE 6.1 \ 

STUDENT RESPONSES BY YEAfe LEVEL TO QUESTION :'DO YOU, DQ YOUR PARENTS^ 
DO YOV^ FRIENDS OR DO YOUR TEACHERS. THINK HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
SHOUtD t(E ALLOWED TO DO THE FOLLOWING?' 





Number of students ^ 


Year 1 


Year 2 


Year 3 


Year 4 


Year 5 






1,407 


1,392 


a, 298 


593 


372 


1. DjRINKING 


ALCOHOL? 


% 


% 


% 


y 

/a 


% 




Yes .... , " .... 


12 


20 


28 . 


37 


45 


You 


Uncertain 1. 


12 


If 


22 


20 


17 




No 


72 


57 


. 45 


41 


36 




Yes " 


9 


10 


12 


13 


18 • 


Parents 


Uncertain 


H 


14 


19 


19 


23 







76 


71 


. '65 


65 


57 


« 


Yes .... .... 


18 


. 32 


42 


49 


58 


Friends 


Uncertain 


32 


33 


34 


35 


29 




No .... 


44 . 


28 


19 


13 


10 
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N™.b.,«fS,„d..„ ^ V»,4 V»,= 



0/ 0/ O/ 0/ 0/ 

/o /o /o /o /o 





Yes 


4 


4 


3 


2 


2 


Teachers 


Uncertain 


25 


29 


30 


44 


54 • 




No 


OJ 


<n 
oU 


61 




A'J 

4i 


2, BOYS HAVESfG LONG HAIR? . 














Yes 


67 


79 


84 


87 


91 


Yoa 


Uncertain 


t c 

\j 


Q 
O 


6 


7 


i 




No 


13 


n 

y 


•7 

7 


A 

4 


4 




Yes 


26 


32 


35 


36 


40 


Parents 


Uncertain 


30 


28 


28 


27 


26 




No 


39 


34 


33 


36 


32 




Yes 


71 


80 


85 


90 


88 


Friends 


Uncertain 


17 


10 


8 


7 


7 




No 


8 


4 


2 


1 


2 




Yes 


13 


16 


16 


19 


19 


Teachers 


Uncertain 


46 


45 


s48 


52 


53 




No 


35 


32 


31 


28 


25 


3, HITCH-HIKING? 






/ 35 








Yes 


14 


26 


38 


47 


You 


Uncertain 


13 


1 A 

- 14 


16 


15 


15 




No .... 


69 


54 


45 


46 


37 




Yes 


4 


6 


9 


9 


14 


Parents 


Uncertain 


11 


12 


14 


17 


16 




No .... ' 


oi 


^ 76 


73 


71 


69 




Yes 


22 


" 34 


42 


44 


51 


Friends 


Uncertain 


30 


30 


28 


32 


28 




No 


42 


30 


25 


21 


IS 




Yes 


2 


■ 3 


4 


4 


4 


Teachers 


Uncertain 


26 


31 


35 


48 


58 




No .... 


64 


60 


55 


41 


34 


4. STAYING OUT LATE AT NIGHT? 














Yes 


34 


46 


58 


57 


64 


Your 


Uncertain 


24 


25 


23 


24 


20 




No 


38 


23 


16 


16 


14 




Yes 


13 


14 


17 


16 


^/ 
^^23 


Parents 


Uncertain 


23 


28 


30 


33 


. ^ 33 




No 


60 


53 


50 


49 


; 42 
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Number of students 



Year 1 
1,407 



Year 2 
1,392 



Year 3 
1,298 



Year 4 
593 



Year 5 
372 







V 

/o 


% 


% 


% 


0/ 
/Q 


Friends 


Yes 

Uiicertain 

No 


.... 47 
.... 31 . 
17 


59 
26 
8 


69 
20 
5 


70 
23 
6 


16 
18 
2 


Teacfaers 


Yes 

Uncertain 

No 


9 

.... 47 
.... 38 


7 

52 
34 


7 
54 

33 


6 

62 

29 1 


9 
65 
24 



5. SMOKING CIGARETTES? 





Yes 


20 


34 


42 


46 


49 


You 


Uncertain 


14 


13 


14 


9 


n 




No 


62 


48 


40 


43 


39 




Yes - 


8 


10 


11 


14 


20 


Parents 


Uncertain 


12 


15 


20 


22 


23 




No 


75 


70 


64 


61 


55 




Yes 


35 


47 


56 


59 


61 


Friends 


Uncertain 


27 


24 


23 


22 


22 




No 


33 


23 


16 


16 . 


14 




Yes 


7 


'6 


5 


6 


6 


Teachers 


Uncertain 


23 


26 . 


30 


40 


46 




No 


63 


61 


59 


52 


46 



6. KISSING? 





Yes 


62 


' 77 


83 


87 , 


91 


You 


Uncertain 


20 


12 


10 


8 


5 


No 


14 


6 


4 


,-0 4 


2 




Yes ^ 


34 


41 


•46 


49 


59 


Parents 


Uncertain 


37 


37 


37 


36 


32 




' No ..." 


24 


16 


13 


14 


8 




Yes 


65 


78 


84 


87 


91 


Friends 


Uncertain 


21 


12 


10 


r 


5 




No , 


8 


4 


2 


1 






Yes 


17 


22 


27 


26 


27 


Teachers 


Uncertain 


51 


52 


50 


59 


59 




No 


26 . 


19 


17 


13 


U 
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Several conclusions emerge from an analysis of Table 6.1. There was little 
evidence of unanimity of opinion among West Australian youth with regard to 
the various contentious behaviours. 

Students responded that their peers were more approving of the behaviours 
than either themselves, their parents or their teachers. 

Older adolescents are more likely to approve of the behaviours than younger 
adolescents. 

A smaller proportion of teachers than parents was seen as sympathetic 
towards the behaviours, though a larger number of students expressed uncertainty 
with regajrd to their expectations of just what their teachers are prepared to 
approye. 

The implications^! these observations are severalfold. 

The gap in values between a segment of the student populati6n and teachers, 
with regard to out-of-school behaviour, serves to colour relationships in the class- 
room. The teacher is confronted with a cultural barrier when attempting to play 
down status differences and, relate With these students on an apparently co-equal 
basis. Not only is there a power differential but also a cultural differential 
constraining the development of student-teacher rapport. Furthermore, teachers 
and students may differ among themselves with regard to these social values, and 
may not even share the same educational objectives. Only one-third of all students 
responded that they would rather be remembered as an outstanding student than 
a star sportsman or sportswoman, or as a most popular student. These values, 
whether learnt from adult society or from peers, operate to subvert the role of the 
teacher in that they are antithetical to major school objectives. 

Inflexibility on the part of the teacher in dealing with students at different 
year levels and with different value systems must exaggerate his social distance 
. from the student and impede communication. 

Teacher dircclivencss - 

The ideal of democratic discipline is not always attained in Western Australian 
classrooms. Relative to the conduct of classroom affgirs in Britain, the United 
States and New Zealand, there is evidence to suggest that Australian teachers are 
more authoritarian in- their relations with their students and more reliant on 
regulating classroom behaviour through the stipulation of rules.^ Adams (1970, 
p. 54) writes of a recent, extensive investigation: 

The results from Australia are, comparatively speaking. Wand, but 
they^ do have slightly austere overtones. Australians de-emphasize 
personal relations, free communication, the use of differentiated groups 
and permissiveness. Adding to the .somewhat traditional impression is 
the fact that the two items ranked high were: subject matter and the 
use of prescriptive rules. ^ , , 

The stereotype of many Australian teachers as prescriptive and authoritarian 
is not especially softened by consideration of responses to the Student Question- 
naire. 
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It is evident that Western Australian teachers have developed a strong 
reliance on various forms of punishment, such as caning, detention or duties. (See 
Chapter 7.) Though not all students may be recipients of these punishments, 
their existence must colour perceptions of ^±ool and retard the development of 
a rapport between student and teacher founded on understanding and respect. 

TABLE 6.2 



STUDENTS' RATINGS OF *MOST TEACHERS IN MY SCHOOU 
EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES OF YEAR LfiVEL RESPONDENTS 





Very 
strict 


Strict 


Neither 
or 

uncertain 


Lenient 


^ Very 
lenient 


Other 


Total 






% 


y 

/o 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Year 1 .... 


.... ' 20 


25 


28 


7 


5 


15 


100 


Year 2 .... 


18 


26 


30 


10 


4 


12 


100 


Year 3 .... 


14 


30 


30 


12 


5 


11 


100 



Year 4 7 32 33 20 4 4 100 

Yc^75 3 24 45 23 3 2 100 



Total number of- 
responses 



794 1.409 1.584 623 254 398 



Table 6.2 shows that students in the lower school, where discipline problems 
are more acute, tend to regard most teachers in their school as strict. 

It would seem that teachers react to the behaviour of lower school students 
by imposing tighter controls on classroom activities. This response is in many 
ways instinctive, but its effect is likely to^provoke further student reaction, increase 
tensions or, at most, maintain an uneasy status quo. 

With highly motivated students conscious of impending examinations and 
the rewards that accrue from successful school achievement, teacher domination 
of classroom events becomes not only probable but necessary, since the teacher 
is the expert and dispenser of information. In these curcumstances, the teacher 
may be highly dkective and have absolute control but not be considered strict or 
overbearing while the class norm is so highly achievement oriented. Hence, most 
Fifth Yeair students did not have a . strong feeling about the strictness or leniency 
of teachers. Forty-five ^)er cent held a neutral view. 

For many low achieving students, however, whose life goals are not dependent 
cm successful school achievement, a strict or repressive school climate is intolerable. 
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Figure 6.1 an4 Table 6.3 underline this point. 



MUCH TOO 
STRICT 6% 



TOO 
STRICT 



ABOUT 
RIGHT 



14% 



60% I 



ADVANCED 



TOO 

EASY GOING 14% 



MUCH TOO 
EASY GOING 3%. 












BASiC 
N= 216 



21% 



15% 



40% 



9% 



9% 



FIGURE 6.1. PERCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL DISCIPLINE AMONG STUDENTS AT 
ADVANCED OR BASIC LEVEL IN ALL FOUR CORE SUBIECTS. . 



Among 'Students from the lower school, 21 per cent of those working at Basic 
level in all fnnr core subjects believed that discipline was much too strict, but only 
six per cent of students at Advanced levels in the four core subjects held similar 
perceptions. The successful student was, on the whole, much happier with the 
state of school discipline. It is notewprthy that within the Basic group of students 
there was a greater divergence of opinion; of school discipline. The greater conflict 
of viewpoint is probably explained by the existence of two factions of students, 
one reacting against the norm Violating behaviour of their fellow students, the 
other, poorly motivated, unsuccessful and feeling highly restricted by the life that 
the classroom offers. . 

Though the pattern of responses illustrated in Table 6.3, Successjy^ and 
Unsuccessful Student Perceptions of Most Teachers in Their School, may contain 
bias owing to a higher proportion of Basic level students not correctly completing > 
the item (the instructions for this particular item were somewhat sophisticated) 
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TABLE 6.3 



SUCCESSFUL AND UNSUCCESSFUL STUDENT PERCEPTIONS OF MOST 
TEACHERS IN THEIR SCHOOL 





Very 
strict 


Strict 


Neither 
or 

uncertain 


Lenient 


Very 
lenient 


Other 


Total 


Advanced in all four 
core subjects 
(N = 491) 


V 

yo 

7 


0/ 

/o 

35 


% 
36 


% 
15 


% 
2 


% 
5 


% 
100 


Basic in allfour core 
subject (N = 216) 


33 


12 


13 


2 


5 


35 


100 



nevertheless, of those correctly responding, more than half felt that most of 
their teachers were very strict, a proportion considerably in excess of the Advanced 
group of student responses. 

The creative student 

Throughout this Report, reference is made to the involvement of low 
achieving, low ability students in disciplinary disputes. This type of student, 
however, is not exclusively the protagonist in clashes with teachers. Friedenberg 
(1963) suggests that highly creative students, as distinct from those with high 
I.Q.'s, are also prone to disrupt the social environment of the school and antagonize 
their teachers. Commenting on a comprehensive study by Getzels and Jackson 
(1962), he noles how the hostility and aggression of the highly creative student 
, pervades the data. Friedenberg writes: 

We do not, of course, know how this spiral of reciprocal hostility 
starts, whether the youngsters become hostile and sarcastic because they 
are punished for their origmality, even though they first express it openly, 
innocently, and warmly, or whether a youngster will only think and feel 
divergently if he starts with a certain detachment from ^d distrust of 
conventional, established attitudes and procedures. 

Evidence is shown elsewhere in this Report that larger proportions of the 
students frequently punished by school authorities complain of the monotony of 
teaching methods, depend^ce on textbooks and failure on the part of the school 
to provide opportunities to be inventive. Under these conditions, for many 
students the day-to-day existence in a classroom is a stifling experience. The 
danger exists that any divergence of behaviour will jDe negatively sanctioned by 
the school. 
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LIKING SCHOOL 

Comparison with primary 

The public hears very little about students who are satisfied with the way 
their schools are run, yet these students are in the majority. Overall, only 11 per 
cent of students felt that their schoolwork was boring, 18 per cent of students 
expressed a strong dislike of school and 30 per cent of students disagreed that 
they really enjoyed their work at school. Yet it is primarily on this group of 
students that the Committee has focused much of its attention and on whom much 
of the world-wide reform in education is centred. ^ 

It would seem that most students begin their high school careers full of 
optimism and enthusiasm. Table 6.4, Student Perceptions of Primary Versus 
Secondary School Achievement By Year Level, shows more than half of First 
Year students responding that, relative to their primary school experience, they 
arc doing better. Only 11 per cent of Fitst Years believe that they are doing 
worse than in primary school. 

TABLE 6.4 

STUDENT PERCEPTIONS OF PRIMARY VERSUS SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ACHIEVEMENT BY YEAR LEVEL 

^ ~" Year level 

Present achievement Year 1 Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 

• N - 1,407 ' 1,392 1,298 .593 372 



Better now than before 
Worse now thart before 
About the same 



Somewhat surprisingly, the percentages of students who claim to be doing 
better in secondary school are similar in all three lower school year levels, yet 
it has lieen established that, in Second Year,^most students and teachers encounter 
discipline problems. By Fifth Year, one-third of the students recognized that their 
achievement status had deteriorated, yet it is the Fifth Year group that is the most 
selected and motivated, in the school. The explanations of this trend' are probably 
severalfold. First, the greater maturity of these students would enable them to 
calculate more realistically the probability of their successful completion of 
secondary education — measured by public examinations. The criterion of success 
is externally rather than self imposed. Future success in an external examination 
is less likely to be the criterion used by lower school students. Secondly, the 
upper school students are further removed in time from their primary school 
experiences and their recall of events may be operating selectively. For the 
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primary school students, life in a high school is an experience to be anticipated. 
Various freedoms and responsibilities are associated with learning in the high 
school environment— new subjects, new teaching methods, and mixing with older 
students. A third possibility is, of course, that the accumulation of less pleasant 
experiences in high school, by Fifth Year, tips the balance in favour of the primary 
school years. 

In response to a request for students to nominate reasons why they were more 
or 'less happy ia secondary school, the more satisfied students generally ascribed 
their attitude to factors such as maturity, improved academic performance, .and a 
realization that secondary education was leading them towards some form of 
employment. Typical of comments from students with more favourable 
impressions of high school were 

"I am getting better marks and have more friends." 

"I have a more mature attitude towards study now that I know 
what I want to be.^' 

"I know it is more important for my school and the sort of job I 
get to have high grades." 

"There is more to choose from in subjects and you realize that a 
good job is important." 

"The work is explained more in full and my understanding is better 
than it was in Grade 7." 

"I have gained more interest in myself and now mix with a group 
who like working." 

Students who were relatively less satisfied with their secondary school 
experience identified a number of factors contributing towards their dissatisfaction. 
The comments below are representative as far as possible. 

"Lower marks in exams. More outside interests (girls)." 
"People make me down around too much." . 
"I haven't been studying hard enough." 
' "I ,am hot applying myself to the harder work." ^ 
^ "In pr'mary school there wasn't as many kids and I could get on 

better with everyone." 

"Teachers seem to spend more time in helping their students at 
primary school. This is not so at high school." 

"In a country town (where I was in Grade 7) there are not so many 
kids to compete at your level.' Here there are.'? 
The less satisfied students attribute a varied number of factors as the cause 
of their feelings about high school. For the satisfied students the explanation 
tended to be simple — if they felt they were more successful, then they were more 
satisfied. 

Attitudes tofKards school ^ 

While upper school students may be more enchanted with their primaty school 
days, their overall attitude towards school is similar to that of their lower school 
counterparts. The responses of students from all year levels to the statement, "I 
really enjoy my work at school", are shown in Table 6.5. 

» 
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TABLE 6.5 

STUDENTS' FEELINGS OF ENJOYMENT OF SCHOOLWORK— BY YEAR LEVEL 



StatciiMnt: 


Year 1 


Year 2 


Year 3 


Year 4 


Year 5 


I really enjoy my work at school N=s 


1,407 


1,392 


1,298 


593 


372 


Response — 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Strongly agree 


14 


8 


6 


6 


5 


Agree r. 


39 


35 


32 


34 


35 


Uncerfain 


22 


22 


23 


23 


22 


Disagree 


14 


21 


26 


29 


28 


Strongly disagree 


6 


9 


9 


5 


6 



A slightly larger proportion of First Year students responded in the affirmative 
to a statement regarding their enjoyment pf work at high school. Conceivably, 
this trend may not be apparent midway or towards the end of the school year. 
The "newness" (rf high school may well be acting as a halo over the First Year 
students' impressions of high school. 

Tn their replies to the statement, "I definitely dislike school", the Second 
and Third Year students provide a response consistent with evidence presented 
earlier in the Report Fifty-six per cent of Second Year students compared with 
70 per cent of Fifth Year students were prepared to disagtee with this statement. 
Table 6.6 provides a breakdown of the student replies. 

^ TABLE 6.6 

EXTENT OF STUDENT DISLIKE QF SCHOOI^BY YEAR LEVEL 



Statement: 


Year 1 


Year 2 


Year 3 


Year 4 


Year 5 


"I definitely dislike school" 


N= 1,407 


1,392 


1,298 


593 


372 


Strongly agree 


% 

7 


% 
9 


% 
9 


% 
3 


% 
5 


Agree 


^ 9 


11 


12 


10 


' 8^ 


Uncertain v 


15 


18 


16 


16 


14 


Disagree 


41 


37 


43 


46 


45 


Strongly disagree 


. .... 24 


19 


15 


23 


25 



Improving school 

Few students have revolutionary attitudes towards the way schools should 
be run. Most students are prepared to accept the school as a worth-while 
institution in the community, even if some of them are not happy with certain 
aspects of their attendance at the institution. As Tenenbaum (1944) noted, the 
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school is primarily a receiver of attitudes, not a creator of them. He writes: "The 
child comes to school with preconceived notions of how to regard school and tries 
to get, and tUnks he gets, from school what the community expects the school 
to give." This observation would seem to explain why. students, when provided 
when an opportunity to record how they would improve school, seemed to concern 
themselves with matters only vaguely related to the proper educational function 
of the school. Most students did not consider changes to school organization or 
curricula. Complaints with matters pertaining to authority and control dominated, 
though the preceding questionnaire items concerning discipline may to some extent 
have preconditioned and determined this type of response, 

A representative sample of student suggestions for the improvement of school 
is detailed below. 

Third Year prl — would make school so that it was not compulsory. 
And when coming to school you could choose your^own subjects. 
And at what level. 

Second Year boy — would make all the lessons more interesting, and 
give more holidays. I would also put a ban on homework. 

Third Year girl — wou ld ch ange some of the silly rules like you can' t 

carry your bag over your shoulder and you can't smoke and other 
things, too. 

Third Year girl — Change the old teachers and teachers who have little 
control over students. Have more activities in the ^school during 
recess and lunch time, ^.^.^ dancing, records and getieral mixing. 

"Tliird Ifear boy — I dislike the Achievement (5ertificate because you 
have to be at your best all the time. Whereas the Junior you only 
have to study at one time. 

Second Year boy — would not make unerf orms conpulsory because you 
come to school to learn not to ware the same cloths. 

Thurd Year gkl — would see that then: is more discipline and tha; every 
student wear a uniform if possible. 

First Year girl— First I would get new and better teachers get good 
' equipment for sports have nice green lawn new desks and when a 
desk gotSvritten on sandpaper them and re-vamish have a good 
piano and musical intrements for the music room. 

Third Year girl— (I would do) for the^yping room I would have proper 
typist chairs and then you would have eager time for learning typing. 
Make teachers wear longer dressers so that you couldn't see their 
pants when they bend down to a student at a desk (the younger 
ones). 

Third Year boy — ^Make ^pr^ Ae teachers di^ not punish students by 

making fun of the •student'in front of the class. 
Fourth Year girl — think we (the 4th and 5th years) get a fair deal 

" ^ Ccnfcftaiiiffiettt;nBtc:1^iit^ 

for a compulsory period get almost nil as far as that goes. This 
makes their attitudes to school worstcn— surelyl 
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Fifth Year girl — ^Rid the system of the necessity of studying and learning 
just to pass anrexam. Introduce subjects, and activities with them, 
which would a quip a student in everyday living when he leaves 
school. 

Fourth Year girl — Students would have more say in school matters and 
more freedom around the school. Subjects would be made more^ 
interesting and there would be less accent on assignments done at 
home. . , 

Third Year girl— I would let the students have more say in organizing 
and controlling the school such as a school Council, where the 
students have more, say in matter and is not always pressured by a 
teacher. 

Fourth Year girl — ^Tisachcrs. They should be ready to help you with 
any problems you have. They stiould try to make lessons interest- 
ing instead of an *Tm giving you this lesson because I'm paid for 
it and I suppose I should earn my wage" attitude. 

Among the thousands of recommendations made by students for improving 
school were many countervailing arguments and ideas. Lower scAool students 
were typically more concerned with the more superficial aspects of their educavionT" 
such as school uniforms, and did not seem either interested or able to suggest 
changes that would radically alter school organization or the content or scope of 
cours^ pf study available to them.^ Many of the suggestions made hy upper school 
students tended to be equally facile, though in fairness to these students the time 
limits that were imposed may have limited the scope of their answers. A consensus 
of upper school student written opinion .favoured the provision of greater oppor- 
tunity for students to m^Jcc decisions about what they do in school. Yet most of 
' these matters over which students wanted autonomy, either complete or shared with 
teachers, were very minor refinements of the existing school situation. They were, 
in essence, irritations such as the compulsory wearing of school uniforms, rather 
than constructive proposals regarding means of improving teacher-pupil relation- 
ships, modifying curricula or restructuringr classroom organization. 

^ g ■ ' 

Alienation from school ^ 

A number of teachers commented on a prevailing apathy towards school-based 
activities among a large segment of the high school student population. Many 
students appear to be opting out of the struggle for»high achievement marks. The 
•^threat of a poor academic report seems easily dismissed, thereby imposing a strain 
on the teacher, for what rewards can be substituted for the carrot of schobl success? 
What IS more, little attempt is made to disguise this feeling from the teacher. 

This detachment in school may be a symptom of the larger picture of 
psychological discontent rather than a specific malfunction dC school operation. 

It is not always possible to determine the full complexion of this alienation. 
Seeman (1959) has proposed that the syndrome of alienation may be composed 
of specific factors — inability to control or bring about/desired outcomes; inability 
to understand the events in which he is engage^l^tiie assignment of low reward 
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value to goals which are usually. highly valued in a given society; the inability to 
find self-rewarding activities that interest him; a belief that the norms of society 
have little to do with governing the individual's behaviour. Thus, whether 
estranged from society as a whole or particularly ftom the social system of the 
school, the alienated "adolescent is engulfed with feelings of mistrust, misfortune 
and rejection. 

Analysis of questionnaire results and comment revealed that student dis- 
satisfaction with scho^ may run deeper than a superficial dislike of certain school 
requirements and activities. For example, of the 5,062 students surveyed, 11 per 
cent found school boring and 41 per cent "neither interesting nor disintercsting". 
Forty-five per cent of students expressed agreement with the statement that "what- 
ever happens in this school happens no matter what I do. It is like the weather, 
there is nothing I can do about it". Twenty-one per cent of students responded 
that they agreed with the statement "nobpdy listens to . the suggcsions I make or 
the things I say at school". Twenty-three per cent of students disagreed witVv^ 
the statement, !*The subjects in this school arc extremely valuable to me". 

While school attendance remains compulsory, the possibility is increased that 
some stu dents will regard their stay a s a waste of time. Even if a Student were 
. anxioui'to become, a fully participating member of society, there would be no ^ 
guarantee that^hc would regard Ihe school, with its imposed discipline and formal 
teaching procedures, as instrumental in attaining that goal. ^ \ ' 

Besag (1966)*proiK)ses several courses of action that the school might pursue- 
to ameliorate the effects of alienation. These includfe special attention given to 
students in order to impress upon them the value of education to their own live§ 
and the school's desire to aid them, and to increase their future-orientation. These 
measures can be best effected with small-group instruction or even on an individual 
student counselling basis where the teacher may provide an identifiable image of 
success. Jackson (1965) Wieves that a greater clarification of scholastic goals 
would help reduce some of the uncertainty that is likely to contribute to the 
development of student indifference. However, many disturbances in the class- 
room arc due to a failure tq meet student role expectations rather than from failure 
to meet academic standards. Kounia and Gump (1958), from an observational 
study of kindergarten children, found .that when teachers made their expectations 
clear, defined rules precisely, and suggested positive actions the misbehaving child 
might take, the incidence of unruly behaviour diminished. ^ ^ 

NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 

Questionnaire Iresponses 

In order to gauge the, nature of discipline problems that confront the majority 
of teachers, 28 representative bchaiio^ problems were presented to teachers with 
instructions to rate each behaviour a&i;ording to its frequency of occurrence, 
seriousness, .troublesomencss and pattern of occurrence. Table 6 J, Ranking of 
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Teachers' Perceptions of School Behaviour Problems, provides in summary form 
the outcome of this facet of the survey. To arrive at the rankings, the mean 
intensity of rating for each behaviour was calculated apd then converted to a 
ranking. The lower rankings (closer to zero) are indicative of those behaviours 
which occur most frequently and seriously, are most troublesome to d^al with and 
are of increasing incidence. 

In addition to rating the behaviours, teachers were asked to specify the sex 
of the predominant offender. The sex of the student is indicated adjacent to each 
behaviour tanlong in Table 6.7. 



TABLE 6.7 



RANKING OF TEACHERS' PERCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL BEHAVIOUR 
PROBLEMS (N === 2,268) 



Most 
frequent senous 



Most 



Most trouble- 



some 



incidence student 



L Missing a particular classroom lesson 26 



19 



27 



18 



M 



2. Making smart comments alpud^aisking 
silly questions, making silly remarks 



20 



11 



M 



3. Unauthorized borrdwiiig Of another 

student's equipnmt, materials, etc. 12 

4. Complying with authority slowly (e.g. 

moving from* a prohibited area only 
aftjr continual rcqtiesti, from the 
twicher) .... 7 

5. Half-hearted response to teacher 

questioning, lack of enthusiasm .... 6 

6. Consistent failure to come properly 

equipped for lessons 1 

7. Use of an obscenity that can easily be 

overheard by a teacher ....^ .... 24 

8. Damaging school property (e.g. carv- 

ing on a desk) .... ' 21 

S^.^Tardin^s in responding to calls for 

silence or order .... 8 



24 { 



10 



25 



13 




26 



14 



17 



10 



19 



16 
4 
13 



M 



M 



M 
M 
M 



♦ M Male. F Female. 



Either male or female. 
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Most 
frequent 


Most 
serious 


Most . 
trouble- 
some 


Increasing 
incidence 


Sex of 
student 


10, Nfaking "smart" comments about a 
teacher that may be overheard by 
the teacher as he/she walks down 
corridors or some part pf the 5school 
buildmg .... ' 


20 


-21 


22 


.% 

14 


M " 


11. Non-compliance with school rules. 
(Inadequate standards of dress, 
smoking, trespassing in prohibited 
area, etc.) 


2 


15. 


2 


1 


M 


1 2. Completing classroom work of a qual- 
ity considerably less than the stu* 
dent's capability 


- 

3 


14 


5 


9 


M 


13, Telling deliberate lies 


22 


6 


12 


23 


M 


14. Cheating 


19 


9 


23 


11. 


E 


15. Using offensive language when direct- 
ed to do something by a teacher 


. 27 


2 


13 


17 


E 


16, Creating a distuibance in class (laugh- 
ing^ giggling, whispering, talking, 
. etc.) :,. ' ■ 


4 


17 


6 


6 > 


F 


17. Giving "smart-' or disrespectful ans- 
wers to a teacher's question 

■ e ' 


18 




^ 16 


12 

<^ 


M 


18. Boisterousness when engaging in ^y 
physical activity (pushing others, 
scuffling, etc.) .... 


10 


22 


24 

/ 

4 


I' 20 


M 


19. Refusat to comply with a teacher's 
direction despite warnings of pun- 
ishment . 


17 


3 


.10 

♦ 


M 


20, '^Insinuated or direct threats of violence 
towards-the teacher 


28 


4 


21 


28 


M 


21. Obscene writing, obscene drawing, 
^ obscene^ note passing, etc. .... 


25 


8 


20 


22 


M 


22, Making frequent petty criticisms or 
complaints that are unjust 


16 


27 . 


28 


21 • 


M 


•v23. Sullenncss . ^ .... 




^8 


25 




t 
r 
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Most Nfost trouble- ^"^"^^^^^"6 . Sex of 
frequent serious incidence student 



24. Premeditated non-compliance with . 
class or school rbles 


23 


7 


9 


15 ... 


' M 


25. Withdrawal from classroom activities 
and unresponsiveness to invitations 
to participate 


y 

13 


26 


18 


26 


F 


26. Bullying or feuding among students.... 


15 


16 


15 


24 


M 


27. Ridiculing established school activities 


11 


; 23. 


19 


11 


M 


28. Coming late for lessons and other 
school appointments 


5 


18 


7 


5 


E 



The most frcqikently occurring problems 

The most frequejitly occurring disciplinary problems nominated by ^eachers, 
consistent failure to come properlj^ equipped for lessons, non-compliance with 
school rules (inadequate standards of dress, smoking, etc), completing classroom 
work of a quality consideratfly less than the student's capability, creating a dis- 
turbance in class (laughing, giggling, whispermg, talking, etc.), and coming late for 
lessons arc nut syuiptOiiiatle of the "blackboard jungle'' syndrome, but rather- are 
typical of problems that have irritated teachers over centuries of formal education. 
These behaviours are, however, not only occurring frequently, but are also consid- 
ered to be mcreasing in their incidence relative to the other disciplinary problems. 

Several factors may explain the weighting given by teachers to these particular 
behaviours. Coming late and failure to come equipped for lessons are likely to be 
a product of both school size and cross setting. The implementation of the^ 
Achievement Certificate has generally meant a greater movement of students within 
schools ^wing to the instability of class groupings. Iti large schools the problems 
of students arriving late and ill-equipped are heightened by the fact that students 
may have to travel further to lockers and cover greater distances in moving to 
different classrooms; 

This explanation is supported by evidence contained in Table 6.8. 

It is evident that larger proportions of teachers in large high schools beUeve 
that 'students gome late and ill-equipped for lessons. 

Non-compliance with rules 

More than a fifth of secondary school teachers believe that non-compliance 
with school rules is one of the most frequently occurring forms of student mis- 
' behaviour and is also a form that is increasing in incidence. It should be noted, 
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however, that the infractions against school rules to which teachers are referring 
arc not considered to be of an especially serious nature, for this form of mis- 
behaviour is ranked only fifteenth (Table 6.7) among the 28 behaviours in terms 
of its seriousness. ' ^ / 

TABLE 6.8 ' 

PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS IN VARIOUS CATEGORIES RJES?ONDING 
THAT PARTICULAR BEHAVIOURS OCCURRED VERY FREQUENTlV^^ 



School 
size 



Year 

level 



Sex of Teaching Discipline 
teacher experience a problem 



Category of teachers 



Number of teachers 



3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

io. 

11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 

18. 

19. 
20, 

Ik 

23. 
24. 



26. 
27. 
28. 



T;sr|M of Maviour 

Missing a particuljir classroom lesson 

Making smart comments aloud, asking silly 
questions, making silly remarks 

Unauthorised borrowing 

Complying with iiuthonty slowlv 

Half-hearted response to, tc&cner questioning, 
lack bfenthutiasm « 

Consistent failure to come properly equipped . .. 

Use of an obscenity .... i .... 

Damaging school pro^rty ^ 

Tardiness in respondmg to calls for silence or 
order ; 

Making "smart*' comments 

Non-compUance with school rules « 

Completing classroom work of a quality con- 
siderably less than the student's capability 

Telling deliberate lies 

Cheatmg < 

Using offensive language when directed to do 
something by a teacher 

Creating a disturbance in class 

Giving "smart*' or disrespectful answers to a 
teacher's question 

Boisterousness when engaging in any physical 
activity 

Refusal to comply with a tcacher^s ^ direction 
despite warning .... 

Insinuated or direct threats of violence towards 
the teacher 

Obscene writing, drawing, notes 

Making frequent pctt^r criticism.* 

Sullenness 

Premeditated non-compliance with class or 
schools rules 

Withdrawal from classroom activities and un- 
responsiveness to invitations to participate .... 

Bullyma or feuding among students 

Ridiculing school activities .... .... * .... 

Coming late for lessons and other school ap- 
pointments 



400- 


1,400 


2nd 


5th 


Ma}e 


Fe- 


1 


10 


Very 


Not 


600 


+ 








male 


year 


years 


much 


at all 


200 


447 


318 


18S 




1997 


239. 


585 


199 


790 


% 


?o 




0' 
,0 


% 


0/ 
(0 


0/ 
(0 


0' 

/o 


% 


0' 

/o 


1 
I 


1 


■ -5 

X 


Q 


1 


' 2 


2 


2 




1 


4 


5 


5 


0 


5 


8 


14 


3 


26 


1 


7 


8 


9 


5 


8 


9 


12 


6 


23 


4 


3 


13 


8 


8 


10 


II 


M 


9 


29 


5 


7 


6 


5 


5 


7 


5 


10 


6 


17 


9 


16 


24 


20 


8 


18 


22 


27 


16 


41 


10 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


5 


1 


8 


1 


1 


5 


3 


2 


4 


3 


3 


4 


11 


3 


7 


8 


II 


2 


8 


9 


22 


5 


30 


1 


3 


2 


5 


1 


4 


2 


7 


3 


13 


2 


14 


26 


22 


21 


21 


20 


16 


23 


36 


15 


5 


10 


9 


3 


9' 


7 


11 


6 


26 


3 


1 


3 


3 


4 


4 


2 ^ 


5 


3 


9 


2 > 


1 


2 


1 


0 


2 


1 


1 


2 


r 


0 


0 


1 


1 


I 


1 


2 


4 


1 


6 


1 


8 


1 


}2 


3 - 


9 


12 


25 


5 


33 


2 


0 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


7 




12 


1 


2 


8 


8 


3 


6 


7 


9 


6 


18 


3 


3 


3 


5 


2 


4 


4. ■' 


9 


4 


18 


1 


1 


t 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


2 


1 


0 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


6 


1 


0 


4 


4 


2 


4 


4 


7 


2 


13 


1 

1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


3 


3 


7 


" 2 


11 


1 


4 


3 


3 


4 


2 


3 


4 


12 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


3 


3 


6 


3 


12 


1 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


4 


3 


8 
17 




3 


10 


3 


8 


7 




3 


6 




6 


II 


12 


8 


11 


11 


15 ^ 


7 


30 


4 



In accounting for the incidence of this form of misbehaviour, several explana- 
tions come to mind — there may be too many school rules; the school rules may 
have become obsolete because of changes in conmiunity mores; the school rules 
^ may not be properly known; students may now be more questioning of in^titution- 
. alized adult authority. . . 

Locke recoguized-threercenturres'ago'thM th¥linpo of a large number of 
rules could become self-defeating: 
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Let therefore your Rules to your son be as few as possible, and 
rather fewer than more than seem absolutely necessary. For if you 
burden him with many Rules, one of these two things must necessarily 
follow; that either he must be very often punished, which will be of ill 
Consequence, by maJcing Punishment too frequent and familiar; or else 
you must let the Transgressions of some of your^Rules go unpunished, • 
whereby they will of course grow contemptible, and your Authority 
become cheap to him. / 
Ihis dilemma must frequently confront principal^ — should oiie try to enforce 
rules that have limited acceptance among teachers, students ^and community? 
Authority iq schools should not be used arbitrarily. 

The st^hool rule relating to uniforms is a case in point. Sixteen per cent of 
principals do not insist on lower school students wearing the school uniform, and 
28 per cent, of principals do ndt enforce thfe wearing of schopl uniforms among 
upper school students. Svity per cent of students reported tlwthey should be able 
to decide themselves whether or not they wear, a school uniform. Twenty-eight per 
cent of parents responded that uniforms should not be made compulsory for lower 
scho61:^tudf*rtt!fi. and 44 per cent of parents responded that upper school students 
should not l)e compelled to wear uniforms. These statistics demonstrate the 
ambivalence of opinioilTthat exists among teachers, students, administrators and 
parents regardutg this contentious issue. The question of smoking is almost as 
vexatious. The enforcement of rules with such limited acceptance must only 
exacerbate the disciplinary process in schools. A fuller discussion of school rules 
is to be found in Qiapter 5, Education Regulations Relating to Discipline. 

Student apathy 

The next categories of behaviours reported by teachers to be most frequently 
occurring relate to student apathy and lack of interest m classroom activities- 
behaviours 12 (completing classroom ^ork of a quality considerably less than 
the student's capability), 5 (half-hearted response to teacher questioning, lack of 
enthusiasm) and 25 (withdrawal from classroom activiues and unresponsiveness 
to mvitations to participate). These relatively frequently occurring behaviours, 
though not considered especially serious by teachers, may be symptomatic of the 
real malaise that many observers feel has infected school systems within the past 
* decade. There are groups of students who are dntellectually and emotionally 
uctacLJiig. themselves from school affairs. The school social system is not able to 
reward those students whose behaviour h inconsistent with its professed aims. ^ The 
^student alienated from the adult society may seek reward through the status system 
of a disaffected adolesceifit sub-culture operating both within and outside the school. 
The alienated student^^ who h£ls little feeling of belonging to the school, an inability 
to foresee the usefulifess of his. schooling and a feeling of futility regarding what 
school offers may well graduate into adult society with these well-entrenched 
attitudes. Providing he acquiesces, even if grudgingly, the school system may ^ 
count him one of its moderate successes. To believe that the student has ration- 
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ally adopted this position of detachment is to make a gross misinterpretation of 
the situation. Unfortunately, some teachers and many members of thei public 
take this stance. Consistent and intense withdrawal should be considered a 
symptom of maladjustment with potentially the most serious overtpnes. In this 
context, the ranking of the behaviour, "withdraC^al from classroom activities and 
unresponsiveness tc^ invitations to participate", ^ as 26th in order of seriousness is 
viewed with some concern by the Committee. 

Qoesfioning aotkority 

Behaviours 16, 4, and 9 (creating' a distmbance ia class; complying with 
Authority slowly, tardiness in responding to calls for sUence or order) are relatively 
frequeittly occurring and troublesome to deal with, and. are increasing in incidence 
for many feacBiers>^ In a sense, these behaviours represent a potential erosion of 
what has been traditlbnal teacher authority. The evidence suggests that students 
are becoming more coijiscious of the limits of a teacher's authority and more 
ready to question directions. Teachers who may have relied on automatic and 
unthinking compliance! with aii instruction find that justifications and explanations 
are first required. Ia ih^ event of a clash of wills, the jteacher will usually prevail, 
but not before the s^dent i^as made at least a token resistance* 

It is not the r^ore serious challenges of teacher authority such as threats of 
violence, using offensive language, and the like, which characterize current school 
discipime problems,\ These sorts of behaviour, while unpleasant to experience, are 
relatively easily dealt with by teachers, since, by virtue of their seriousness, they 
become the collective responsibility of the school administration, and the negative 
sanctions that the school administration may apply are explicit and widely accepted 
by the school and wider community. The behaviour, "ii^sinuated or direct threats 
ot violence towards the teacher", was considered by teachers to be least frequently 
occurring, and least increasing in incidence (among the 28 tiehavdours listed). 



LOCATION> OF THE PROBLEM 

Teacher percejjkioiis 

In the r^ponses given in questionnaires, teachers, administrators and 
students were virtually unanimous in stating that the majority of discipline probleifis 
in schools occur in the lower school (i.e. First, Second, and Third Years) and in 
'particular at the Second Year level. Compared with the lower school, the 
incidence of discipline problems occurring in the upper school (Fourth and Fifth 
Year) is almost negligible. Table 6.9 indicates teachers' opinions regarding the 
year level in which students arc most disruptive. 
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TABLE 6.9 

TEACHER DESIGNATION BY YEAR LEVEL OF 
MOST DISRUPTIVE STUDENTS 



Year level ^ Teacher responses 



% 

First Year 6 

' Second Year 57 . 

Third Yew ' .... .... 32 

Fourth Year .... 2 

Fifth Year 1 

k - - • ^_ 



The figures in this table indicate that of the 2,062 teachers who completed 
the Teacher Questibnnaire, only one per cent nominated Fifth Year students as 
providing the major source of discipline problems in schools. SimUar opinion 
is given with regard to the Fourth and First, Year levels, with one and six per cent 
of responses respectively. It is clear that most teachers consider Aat the Second, 
and to a lesser extent the Third Years, are the source of the "most disruptive" 
students. In view of the coverage given by the mass media to student activism 
and the widely expressed opinion that this militancy was filtering down through 
the tertiary institutions into secondary schools, this finding is useful in delineating 
the real disciplinary problem. It is not a movement of a militant political nature 
challenging the established function of schooling. While students may be more 
critical of the way they are being educated, the most difficult problems involve 
students relatively inarticulate of their proper role in society. 

Adminisfiator perceptioiis 

The view of teachers that the preponderance of discipline problems occur at 
the Second Year level is supported by responses given in the Administrator 
Questionnaire- 
Figure 6.2 sets out responses by school administrators to the question, "In 
what year level do you find students most disruptive and difficult to deal with?" 

The responses to this question clearly indicate that administrators perceive 
the incidence of students who are "disruptive and difficult to deal witii" to be 
greatest at the Second Year level, especially with female students. Most of those 
respondents who did not specifically nominate Second Year as the main problem 
still chose lower school rather than upper school. 
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- BOYS 

r Year 3% I 


GIBLS 

0% 


2" Year 41% ^^^^^^H 




3" Year 5%^ 
4" Year ' 3%| 

5" Year • " ^ 0% 

Mainly 1 
Upper School 1% 1 


> • 

|3% 

0% . ^ 

0% 

0% 


Mainly ^^^^^ 
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FIGURE 6,2. RESPONSE BY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS TO THE QUESTION, 
**IN WHAT YEAR LEVEL DO YOU FIND STUDENTS MOST DISRUPTIVE AND 
DIFFICULT TO DEAL WITHr 

Stodenf psiceptioBs ~ 

Tabic 6.9 and Figure. 6.2, which report teacher and administrator percep- 
tions regarding the location of discipline problems, estabUshed the Second Year 
level as that in which most caises of extreme indiscipline occur. E>ddence from 
the responses in the Student Questionnaire pro^ddes further confirmation of this 
finding. 

Figure 6.3 shows student responses by year level to the question, *'Are your 
lesions interrupted by students playing up?" 

The responses in this figure demonstrate that the climate of lower school 
classrooms is substantially less work oriented than that of upper school class- . 
room^. Even though the descriptor ^'often" is open to a variety of interpretations, 
the large proportions of lower school students opting fof this alternative to describe 
interruptions to lessons is of concern. In >dew of this evidence, it is not surprising 
that nearly one-third of the students expressed dissatisfacdon with the state of 
discipline in their school. 

Male versus femde oCeaders 

In general, administrators, imlike teachers, are more .inclined to view girls 
producing disruptive behaviour difficult Xo deal with. This difference between 
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administrators and teachers can be understood in terms of their differing roles. 
It is the expectation of most students who ate referred to the school administration 
as a result of some classroom misbeha^our that they will be punished. For male 
offenders, corporal punishment is used as a means of satisfying all parties that 
justice has been done. For female offenders over the age of twelve, corporal 
punishment is forbidden in schools. Deviant-girls, therefore^ may behave without 
the threat of corporal punishment as an extrinsic control. Thus for deputy prin*- 
cipals tijere exists corporal punishment, an attractively simple means of dealing 
with indiscipline, a course of action hot available for principal mistresses. Com- 
ment was made by principals and principal mistresses on this discrepancy. in 
methods of punishment when outlining the dilemma of dealing with deviant 
adolescent girls. 



EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM 

Meaauriiig the extent of indiscipline 

The frequency with which school rules are broken and norms transgressed, 
while useful in gaining some imderstanding of indiscipline in schools, is not neces- 
sarily a satisfactory index of school discipline problems. An important dimension 
of discipline that is overlooked by merely cohsidering incidence of behaviour is 
whether the school system is able, or considers it desirable, to react to contra- 
ventions of school rules. Some teachers, for example, because of tiie congmence 
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between their owa sodo^ultural backgrounds and those of their students, may 
construe a particular violation of a school rule as trivial or normal and not as a 
threat to fbeir own lole as supervisor of learning. Other teachers, in a similar 
situation, may react quite diff^eatly and invoke the use of some form of negative 
sanction. A breakdown in school discipline will occur when sanctions invoked 
by a teacher fail to siqppress the behaviour to the satisfaction of others disrupted 
from the learning process or of those responsible for maintaining the learning 
functions of the- school. 

ImpOcatkmi fcnr itiearch.. 

In terms of documenting the .nature and extent of disciplinary problems in 
Western Australian higb^ schools the implications of the above are twofold: 

(1) A measure the frequency of contraventions of school rules may 
only reflect the vigUance with which rules are enforced. 

(2) The aggregate of the number of perceptions (rf different teachers, 
or students, is not always a satisfactory index of the extent of 
problems of indiscipline, since individual teachers inevitably adopt 
different criteria when determining the character of disciplinary 
incidents. 

The interpretation of statistics in the following an^yses should be tempered 
by these considerations. 

Tcadk^ opiidOM 

Teachers' views of the extent of discipline problems in high schools were 
largely determined from written comments attached to questionnaires, and from 
responses to a single multiple-choice questionnaire item. 

Item 14 of the Teacher Questionnaire asked, "Are disciplinary mafters a 
source of worry to you when 'you teach?'*. Table 6.10 details percentage 
responses of the 2,062 teachers who responded to this item. 



TABLE 6.10 

TEACHER RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION "ARE DISCIPLINARY 
MATTERS A SOURCE OF WORRY TO YOU WHEN YOU TEACH?" 

N « 2,268 



Responses . % 

Yes, very much so 8 

Yes, a little 46 

Undecided 9 

No. not at all 34 
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The substantive significance of the ^percentage responses to each alternative 
in the Table cannot be easily evaluated. The results can only be interpreted 
against a reasoned expection of what would be an "alarmmg" response. Statis*- 
tical teste of signficancc will not answer this question. 

In view of the differences in background and competence that one would 
expect to find among teachers (as among any professional body), the variations in 
background and school interest among students and the realization that disciplinary 
problems have always been a feature of the school situation, the rcsulte probably 
do not represent a cause for alarm regarding the incidence of disciplinary prob- 
lems. jLess than 6ne-twelfth of Western Australian secondary school teachers 
indicate that they are encountering disciplinary problems whicli are causing them 
"much worry". The characteristics of these teachers and the particular situations 
in which these problems occur are treated more fully elsewhere in this Report. 

Dif ereaccs sam6mg schods 

Analysis of Question 14 by school does, indicate that the proportions of 
teachers wiflim schools experiencing disciplinary problems vary widely. Figure 
6.4 presente two extreme sets of responses. * , 
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FIGURE 6.4. TEACHER RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION, "ARE DISCIPLINARY 
MATTERS A SOURCE OF WORRY TO YOU WHEN YOU TEACHr' 
SCHOOLS A AND B. 
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It may be seen from this figure that there is a considerable diSerenccr between 
the two schools with regard to the attitude of the staff towards school discipline 
problems. Thus, although in Western Australia generally disciplinary problems 
do not appear to be a serious source of worry to most teachers, it is evident that 

in selected schools there may be more cause for concern. 

• > 

^Adqiaistriitoni^ opinioMS 

The perceptions of high school administrators *of the extent of indiscipline 
problems in secondary schools were canvassed separately. It is to be expected 
that principals, deputy p^dpals and principal mistresses, because of their extra!* 
classroom duties, perceive school discipline(ferom position not available to teachers. 
Administrators have the responsibility of enforcing school rules and of mediating 
disputes between classroom^ teachers and students where the discipline process 
has broken down. In the Administrator Questionnaire, information was sought 
on the frequency of serious disciplinary incidents in schools. The question 
specifically asked was, "^How often do disciplinary matters which you consider to 
be of a serious nature occur in your school?". Table 6.11 sets out the percentage 
responses obtained for this question. 

TABLE 6.11 

ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION, **HOW OFTEN 
DO DISCIPLINARY MATTERS WHICH YOU CONSIDER TO BE 
OF A SERIOUS NATURE OCCUR IN YQUR SCHOOL?" 

N - 54 ' . 



Response % 



Very frequently ' 0 

Often ' 13 

Sonoetimes .... 61 

Seldom 26 

Never ' - 0 



A majority of school administrators expressed the view that disciplinary 
matters of a serious nature did not occur frequently in their schools. The data 
in Table 6.11 supports evidence gained from the analysis of the responses from 
the Teacher Questionnaire which indicated that serious disciplinary situations are 
not occurring with alarming frequency in most Western Australian high schools. 
Tliis overall judgment must, however, be tempered with the realization that 13 
per cent of administrators believe that these ^cur ''often" in their schools. 

School administrators were also asked whether they considered serious dis- 
ruptive disciplinary problems were increasing in their school. Table 6.12 sets out 
percentage responses by administrators to this question. 
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TABLE 6.12 

ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION, *'D0 YOU CONSIDER 
THE INCIDENCE OF SERIOUS DISRUPTIVE DISCIPLINARY 
PROBLEMS IS INCREASING IN YOUR SCHOOL?' 
^ N - 54 



Response 


% 


Yes, the incideoce is increasing " ^ 


39 


The incidence is fairly stable 


41 


No, the Incidence is decreasing 


11 


There ire no senous disruptive disciplinary 




problems .... 


7 



The Tabic indicates that there is wide divergence of opinion regarding Uie 
answer this question* The responses on the part of 41 per cent of high school 
administrators tiiat the incidence of indiscipline is stable and of 11 per cent that 
it is decreasing does not support the alarm expressed in many quarters regarding 
the general breakdown of school disciplme. This is not to say that the main- 
tenance of acceptable levels of disciplme is not an administrative problem. Rather, 
this evidence, along with the written comments of school administrators, suggests 
that, while established patterns of teacher-student relationships are being subjected 
to new and probably increasing pressures, the majority of principals are satisfied 
that they are ^ble to cope with these situations. 

A dual discipline problem 

Further, at the administrative level, examination of responses by each school 
uncovers an apparent contradiction between the perceptions of teachers and their 
school administrators. Seven principals reported that discipline problems occurred 
Very frequently in tiieir school, yet>in order of tiie degree "tiiat teachers perceive 
discipline not to be a problem when they teach", the seven schools were ranked 
12th, 13tii, 46tii, 23rd, 36tii, 41st and 44tii of tiie 53 high schools which responded. 
While it is possible that some school administrators are remote from the problems 
of their staff, the more likely explanation is that teachers and administrators have 
used different criteria in evaluating the extent of indiscipline. 

Principals, deputy principals and principal mistresses, by virtue of their status 
position, are more concerned with overt contraventions of school rules or with 
particular students, who, on account of persistent or serious violations of school 
regulations dr classroom norms, have been referred to tiiem by teachers. The 
channelling of tiiese cases to the school autiiorities generally occurs because only 
administrators have been vested witii tiie legal autiiority to a|;Jminister corporal 
punishment and, in extreme cases, to arrange for tiic suspension of students from 
school. Thus school idministratoni are more likely to interact witii students who 
have seriously or persistentiy disrupted tfie school situation rather than with the 
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"average" student guilty of occasional and less serious infractions of classroom 
norms. 

^ Evidence from the questionnaires would suggest that there is only a moderate 
correlation between the location at extremely disruptive students in' schools and 
^ the existence of a large proportion of teachers who find disdpliae a problem when 
th^y teach. It may well be that the explanation lies in the existence of a du^ 
discipline problem in schools — ^the first involves a small hard-core of students 
Who are frequently refened to school principals and deputies, and the second is a 
more general malaise. In many rcispects the former problem is easier to deal with 
since the extreme contravention of school rules evokes a predictable response, 
usually some form of punishment, from school authorities. This action is likely 
to have substantial backing from teachers and from a large body of students. For 
example, it was most noticeable in the questionnaires that students responded with 
considerable imanimity, even across year levels,, when asked how behaviour such 
as vandalism should be dealt with. There was general acceptance of the serious- 
ness of the misdemeanour and agreement regarding the severity of the punishment 
that should be administered. Table 6.13 sets out by year level the percentage 
responses given by students to the" question, "Which of the following punishments 
should be given to a student who is guilty of vandalism (e.g. smashing school 
furniture)?" . 



TABLE 6.13 

RESPONSES TO QUESTION, "WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING 
UNISHMENTS SHOULD BE GIVEN TO A STUDENT WHO IS GUILTY 
OF VANDALISM (eg. SMASHING SCHOOL FURNITURE)?" 



/ Response 

/ N = 


Year 1 
1,407 


Year 2 
1,392 


Year 3 
1,298 


Year 4 

59^ 


Year 5 
372 


Do nothing " 

Givctt a talking to "7..; 

Kcptl in, or given extra work to do 
Caned (if a boy) or severely told off (if a 

giji) 

Suspended 


% 
2 
9 

35 
47 


% 
2 
9 
5 

35 
46 


0/ 

/o 

2 
9 
5 

50 


% 
1 
9 

- 6 

. 26 
56 


% 

U 
9 

19 
56 



I Though the distinction between hard-core deviance and general disciplinary 
problems is perhaj^ artificial and somewhat arbitrary, there was further evidence 
among the wiritten responses appended to Teacher and Administrator Question- 
naires to support it 
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TaWe 6.14 sets out percentage responses given by school administrators to 
the question, "Sometimes a student stajids out for his repeated misbehaviours and 
confrontations with school authorities. He is most troublesome for all or nearly 
all teachers who must deal with him. How many disruptive students of this type 
are there in yoiur school at the present time?" 



TABLE 6.14 

RESPONSES TO QUESTION RELATING TO THE NUMBER 

OF EXTREMELY DISRUFHVE STUDENTS IN SCHOOL 
- * N = 54 



Response % 

There is none 3 

I- 2 ^ .... .... 5 

3-5 28 

6-10 30 

II- 15 12 

15 or more 18 



Though this question is couched in language likely to elicit a conservative 
estimate of numbers of extreme discipline cases in schools, the paucity of tiiosc 
cases i$ supported by statistics describing students suspended from school in 1971. . 
Suspension from schook is a sanction invoked only in cases of extreme student 
indiscipline. Table 6.15 sets out the numbers of suspensions from schools during 
the year 1971. In some cases a single incident may have resulted in the suspension 
of more than one student 



TABLE 6.15 

NUMBER OF SUSPENSIONS FROM SCHOOLS DURING 1971 



Number of students % of high schools 

suspended recording suspensions 

0 45 

1-2 - 26 

3-5 , 22 

6-10 3 

10 or more ' I 



The data in Table 6.15 indicate that in 45 per cent of Western Australian 
high schools no student was suspended for breaches of school discipline. In a 
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further 48 per. cent, between one apd five were suspended. Only 4 per cent of 
schools reported having had six or more^uspensionsf It would seem from these 
data that, at the administrative level, extreme student deviance has hardly reac&ed 
a crisis level throughout Western Australian high schools. Inspection of the 
statistics relating to suspensions over the period 1968 to 1971 subsitantiate^^ this 
finding. There' has not been a dramatic increiase in the incidence of hard-core 
deviance. * 



TABLE 6.16 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS SUSPENDED 1968-1971 



1^71 1970 f , 1969 ^ 1968' 
Boys Cdtis -Boys^- - Girls^ — B&ys diris^- — Boys <jirls 



Total 



" First Year 


..J 6 


2 


4 


2 


2 


2 


3 


" 3 


Second Year 


11 


10 . 


15 


14 


14 


4 


10 


1 


liiird Year 


8 


5 


11 


8 


2 


1 


8 


4 


FourihiYcar 


1 


0, 


2- 


0 


' 5 


0 


7 


0 


Fifth Year. 


1 


1 


16 


0 


1 


^ 0 


2 


3^ 


Others 


.... 16* 


18* 


2* ' 
14** 




11* 


7* 


11* 




Sub totals I... 


.... 43 


36 


*64 


24 


35 


. 14 


41 


11 



79 



88 



49 



52 



* Year of schooling not recorded. ^ , * 

*♦ Fifth Year students suspended for one day as a result oi^ a single incident at one school. 



, The fact that Second Year students, and boys more than girls, are ^e main 
offenders, according to the number of suspensions as well 2& other criteria 
described in this Report, could well be the subject of further research. 



CONCLUSION , 

Because maintaining control is such a fundamental and pervasive component 
of the educative process, attention is continually focused on disciplme. Changing 
community attitudes and standards will from time to time impmge on the social 
systems of the school and alter the nature of hitherto traditional teacher-student 
relationships. \Vhere teachers resist the influences of social change, they must 
face increasing presspres in maintaining adequate classroom control. 
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Most of the control pfoblcms faced by teachers m Western Australian high 
schools are essentially similar to those faced by their predecessors in earlier 
decades; they have always had to cope witl « hurlish student^behaviour. . In the 
limited enviromnent of a classroom for long pcxiods of the day, nmnbers of adoles- 
cents must be coerced into complying with school behavioural norms to %hich 
they only partially subscribe. Further, this compulsion to follow adult dict£^tes 
comes at a stagfe of development when students are becommg aware of their adult 
roles, with their concomitant freedoms and responsibilities, which they must soon 
assume. ' 

There would, however, appear to be a new dimension in high school stud^t 
control. Compounded with diis age-old problem of adolescence is the prevalent 
tendency in our society to question the social order and authority. Slogans using 
such terms as "freedom'^ "rigjht'* and "democracy" have found then: way into 
popular student usage. The effect has been that now, in many claissrooms, stud^ts 
^re^i5xpccting^ explanati<m foritcachcr directions w the past their counter- 

parts complied unhesitatingly. This erosion of traditional teacher authority means 
that new thought must be given by educators to defining means of attaining s^tis^ 
factory teacher-student relationships. The Conmiittee believes that this \rill be 
acconiplished in large measure by investing students with more responsibility for 
their behaviour in schools. ^ 




CHAPTER 7 



PUNISHI^NT 



THE NATURE OF THE PUNISHMENT. ' ^ 

Introductioii 

The questioa of piinishing students is an emotive topic apt to polarize opinioii. 
Advocates either grudgingly or vehemently support punishment as -ar-^ eans of 
maintaining order in the school, but those who oppose punishment see it as an 
unnecessary and soiiietunes injurious procedure for gaining overt classroi^n control 
at the cost of repressing the development of responsibility in students. Often 
discussions of punishment ^e superficial and relate only to one aspect — ^the 
administration of corporal punishment. In fact, the concept of punishment is 
much broader and involves more tiian the deliberate application of physical pain. 

Flew (1954) defines "punishment" as containing the following elements: (i) 
It must involve unpleasantness for the, receiver, (ii) It must be for an offence, 
(iii) It must be of an offender, (iv) It must be admmistered by human agency, 
(v) It must be administered by proper authority. Powell (1970) argues that 
the concept Of punishment needs this careful definition since "the infliction of 
unpleasantness on others is a prima /ac/e 'evil and any form of punishment stands 
in need pf justification". Hepce where punishment is to be jpstified as a necessary 
evil then it must be shown capable of detening or reforming offenders. 

'While the Conunittee accepts this definition of punishment as properly 
conceived, the broader questions of social control and unpleasantness associated 
with teacher/student relationships, where the teacher is the mstrument of the 
unpleasantness and the student the object^ are considered relevant in the discussion. 
Ethical questions of should students be punished and if so, by what means, will be 
considered in 'the light of current classroom practices. Flew's definition of punish- 
ment is of value in determining whether forms of punishment currently sanctioned 
by regulations are in any way abused Jjy teachers. * 

Aufhorify and punishment 

Because formal education must take place mainly with groups of students 
interacting with teachers in classrooms, order is necessaiy if ej9fective learning is to 
take place. Interruption and distraction must be minimized. Society has given 
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teachers the role and the right tgJ^ad and control the learning situations in class- 
rooms; the school is a place where| society expects order to prevail. The teacher 
must ha /d authority and the right to be obeyed. He will be most ^fEectfve when 
students voluntarily accept the ex^cise of a teacher's authority anji acknowledge 
that they have a subordinate po^i^on in the learning process. Thus the teacher 
has a positional status in which rights and responsibilities are determined by the 
social structurev 

The roots of a teacher's authority in a classroom may be found in tradition 
ind education regulations. As well, it is derived from the exercise of the teacher's 
own personality and leadership and a respect engendered by his demonstrable 
professional skillT For these reasons students generally accept what a teacher 
tells them. As children enter adolescence, these bases from which authority can 
be derived become less stable and iniBuential. The students, particularly in this 
era of rapid social change, are, more prepared to question the legal basis of a 

--^ teacher's authority. The law hasJjccome less-sacrosanct and Jinviolabk*- More-- 

I over, sometimes the public figures most idolized and imitated by adolescents are 

persons who have shdwn scant respect for traditional social mores. Peer groups, 
as Coleman (1961) and others have so adequately illustrated, often fail to rein- 
force school sanctioned norms; in many respects peer groups and schools are 
promoting conflicting philosophies. Under these conditions, the teacher's authority 
is tested and may require the exercise of coercive power. 

Methods of contnri 

Katz and Kabn (1966) note that an authority system can exist only if it is 
accepted by a majority of people in the social system. In practice, not all members 
of the social system will voluntarily accept the imposition of authority. - Hence 
there must be an ancillary system of rewards and punishments. 

Teachers have used a variety of means of manipulating the conflicting interests 
of groups of students w}io do not want to learn to conform to the classroom routine 
that they, the teachers, as leaders and experts, have prescribed as necessary. 
Control may be obtained through the use of rewards that have some material basis, 
such as marks, reports, prizes, privileges, reducing formal working sessions, and 
relaxing homework requirements. The teacher may offer inducements such as 
a film next lesson, visit to a library or resource centre, reading a story, allowmg 
a break in the lesson during official school time, or allowing the lesson to l^ish 
early. Most teachers have this type of reward at their disposal during the course 
of their teaching. 

Because of the importance to an adolescent of his status among his peers, 
teachers may atttact student support by praising students in public or private, 
evoking group approval of the student's behaviour, appealing to the reputation of 
the student, approaching the student on adult termsj, or occasionally adopting 
sqme form of idiom that is recognizable as that of the student's own reference 
group. Successful teachers could substantially develop this list of rewards that 
they are able to dispense while in the classroom. These are in fact the same 
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rewards that the adolescent society administers and has incorporated in its social 
system. 

There is a negative as well as a positive dimension of control. Privileges m^y 
be removed from students. Property may be confiscated. Additional work, 
detention, and impositions on the student's free time, such as yard duty, are a 
few of the deprivations that face students. Whereas exploitation of adolescent 
status and group consensus may be used in a positive vein, teachers may also 
negatively control student behaviour by encouraging disapproval of the behaviour 
by the students' reference group, by verbal controls such as sarcasm or by demon* 
strations of rejection or contempt. / . s 

Finally there is the physical component. Students may be coerced into 
complying through caning or removal from the class or even ftom the school 
altogether. The mere threat of some coercive action ifiay be sufficient t^^produce 
the compliance desired. ' ; 

$o long as students who do not want to are compelled to attend school to 
learn, and while teachers feel^ responsible for forcing students to learn, then a 
system of rewards and punishment must be operated. Coercing students into 
dpmpl^g by punishing deviant behaviour is preferable to disorder and, as such, 
has become a standard feature of classroom^ control. There is, however, a 
giuwing concern among educators and psycholo^sts al?out the effects of certain 
forms of punishment on students, a questioning of what is really being achieved 
by pum'shment, and \vtiether more acceptable forms of control are not just as 
viable* 

The pmrpose of ^punishment 

Clarke and McKenzie (1970, p.31) discuss four possible aims of pum'sh- 
ment: 

(1) To direct attention to alternative desirable responses which are 
reinforced promptly as they occur, thus encouraging the acquisition 
of. approved behaviour. ' . 

(2) As a deterrent. 

(3) To exact retribution. 
- (4) To be vindictive. 

These writers regard the' first aim of punishment as positive in that it aims 
to aid the acquisition of socially approved behaviour, and the remaining three 
purposes of punishment are negative in the sense that they are used to suppress 
unapproved behaviour. X^ey argue that retribution and vindictiveness should 
have no Rjart in the educative process. As the teacher has a responsibility for 
providing a classroom environment conducive to the learning of socially approved 
behaviour, few teachers who accept the morality of punishing students in principle 
would quibble over the legitimacy of the first two aims of punishment. There are 
many teachers, however, who would contend that the retributive function of 
punishment is valid in the classroom context. In their view, punishment is an 
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essential part of the educative process in that it has an important retributive 
character that is necessary for the inbral development of the student. 

At school the student learns that pimishment is that which is deserved as a 
result of pursuing a particular course of action. In this sense, punishment is what 
should (morally) follow from the pursuit of an immoral action. Wilson (1971) 
^ pursues this line of argument noting that not to pimish when punishment is deserved 

is to disrespect the student as a person. 

He writes: 

' It is absurd to try to keep children in -some sort of social vacuum 
empty of both punishment and reward, or to place them in the kind of 
soci^y sterilizing situation in which, while behaviour which deserves to 
succeed is applauded, whatever is deserving of failure is^ merely ignored. 
Punishment, however, can be easily abused, argues Wilson, when it becomes 
merely a further device for social control, thereby disrespecting the way in which a 
particular activity is valued by the student This view conceives of school 
discipline as having an important moral function and not merely a means of guar- 
anteeing peace and order in the classroom. 
^ This position is somewhat in contra-d&tinction to the stand taken by psycholo- 

gists wh6 hold that rewards and punishment are deliberately administered forms 
. of positive or negative reinforcement introduced Solely to control or modify 
behaviour. Instead, in Wikotfs view, pUnishmenf^is seen as one dimension of 
educative control in which the person being disciplined, as well as the one doing 
the disciplining, can see at least some value in* the proposed order. Demanding a 
student to do something is not teaching^ hii^ what to do;, it is merely ielling him. 

The side-effecto of punishment 

Learning theorists, would vi6^ punishment as one of several means^of modi- 
fying deviant school behaviour. In psychological terms, punishment consists of 
the presentation of either physically or psychologically pamftil stimuli or with- 
drawal of pleasant stimuli when undesirable behaviour occurs. Most of the 
coercive aspects of teacheris' power, whether caning, a reprimand or the confiscation 
of student property, are punishment in this sense. Critics of punishment in high 
school refer to its deleterious side effects. The tmavoidable impact of these effects 
upon the persons involved in the punishment act are sufficient for these critics to 
depreciate its automatic use in most circumstances. Clarke and McKenzie write 
(p.45): ^ 

In view of the lack of precise knowledge, the use of punishment 
alone to atte^mpt to modify behaviour cannot be supported on either 
theoretical or practical grounds esp^ially when alternative procedures 
are available which bring reliably predictable but slower changes in 
behaviour without unwanted side effects. 

Clarizio and Yelon (1967) summarize some of the objections to punishment 
as a technique for behavioural modification. 
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(1) Punishment does not eliminate the response; it merely slows down- 
the rate at which the troublesome behaviours are emitted. 

(2) This technique serves notice to stop certain negative behaviours; 
it does not indicate what behaviours are appropriate in the situation. 

(3) Aggressive behaviours on the punisher's part may provide an 
undesirable model for the subject. • ' 

^ ^ (4) The emotional side effects of punishment^ such as fear, tenseness 

and withdrawal, are maladaptive. 
(5) Punishment serves as a source of frustration which is apt to elicit 
additional maladaptive behaviours. 

These criticisms of punishment may seem to many teachers to be rather 
bland statements remote from the day to day hustle and bustle of classroom life. 
Translated into the classroom context, these nndmgs suggest that the punishment 
... of students may have several unfortunate side effects. Where the student is 
punished in order to learn a socially approved behaviour, he may, in fact, be 
engaged in learning a valueless activity designed to avoid detection while carrying 
on with his unapproved behaviour. The deviant student is pre-occiipicd with not 
being, caught. 

In ad<Jition, by focusmg attention on the deviant act, the teacher may hp 
subtly or unconsciously remforclng the same behaviour for the students who arc 
witnessing ±e episode; Often it may be better for the teacher to ignore behaviours 
that do not drastically interfere with learning or teaching, unless they in any way 
endanger other students. 

A3 well, there is substantial evidence (Bandura and Walters, 1959) to 
suggest that students may model their aggressive behaviours on displays of agjgres- 
sion by aduhs employing physical punishment. Kounin and Gump (1961) lend 
further support to this finding. In their study, they observed that primary school 
students with punitive teachers manifested significandy more aggressive deviant 
^ behaviour involving physical harm to peers and damage to property than children 
with non-punitive teachers. 

Students who are used to a form of classroom management dominated by 
control based on the application of coercive punishments may require substantial 
adjustment to succeed in a less punitive learning clunate. Many teachers are aware 
of behaviour problems that seem to occur when they take charge of classrooms 
previously managed under strict authoritarian lines. Thfc students have learnt to 
behave under the threat of punishment and, when the threat is removed, react by 
"letting off steam". 

The list of potential side effects could be extended to include the development 
of undue levels of fear and anxiety among students, many of ^n*om are mere 
spectators of the events. While punishment, by definition, will involve some 
degree of unpleasantness, the danger exists that, for some students, extremely 
intense or severe pimishments colfld result in psychological trauma for the recip- 
ient. Apart from harming the child under this condition, the stress created may 
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monopolize the focus of attention and subvert the intended effect of the puoisb* 
ment. Should this happen, then an impairment of ^e student's learning will almost 
inevitably result. 

The ca^e against the use of punishment in classrooms is not water-tight. 
Positively reinforcmg appropriate student behaviour by rewardmg the behaviour 
with praise or some concession and extinguishing the deviant behaviour by with* 
drawmg reinforcement may not be sufficient even froin a theoretical point of view. 
Ausubel (1957) points out thut it is hnpossible for children to learn what is uot 
approved and tolerated simply by generalizing in reverse from the approval they 
receive for behaviour that acceptable. What is prescribed and approved must 
be reinforced by punishment as well as reward. The Plowden Report (1967) 
would also support the view that there are occasions when puilishfnent is neces- 
sary. Pun'shment is viewed sunply as a means of order — certainly not a cure for 
' laziness or inattention. The Report notes that the excessive use of punishment 
of any kind should be regarded as an acknowledgment of someone's failure. 

Historically^ Western Australian high schools have, evolved from a system 
where order was secured by coercion* Discipline was maintained almost 
exclusively by rules ^d regulations enforced by penalties.* While many of these 
penalties — corporal punishment, detention and the like — are still employed iii 
schools,' their automatic implementation for breaches of school rules ought to be 
relatively rare o6cunences thanks to a better understanding of the needs and 
developmental phases of the child. 

^^.^HEvidence presented later in this Report suggests that th(^ ate some teachers 
who are not sufficiently critical of the various forms of punishment, which they 
employ. Their actions may well be based on their own experiences as students 
and a tradition of schooling that elevated, as a virtue, obedience with minimal 
forethought of the development of responsibility of action among students. It is 
unfortunate that punishment is often an easier means of obtaining student 
compliance than other control techniques. 

PUNISHMENT IN WESTfiRN AUSTRALIAN HIGH SCHOOLS 

r 

Who is being pnnislied? 

Year level of stadents. The various forms of punishment that can be used 
in schools have already been outlined. Ten forms of punishment were selected 
for inclusion in the Student Questionnaire and students were asked to give their 
impressions bf the frequency and effectiveness with which they were administered. 
In view of teachers' and administrators* responses that most discipline problems 
occurred in Second and Third Year high school, it is not surprising to find that 
proportionately most punishment is also administered in Second and Third Year. 

Table 7.1, Frequency and Type of Punishment by Year Level, indicate: the 
relative frequency with which students believe they were punished during first term 
for 1972. . 
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TABLE 7.1 

FREQUENCY AND TYPE OF PUNISHMENT BY YEAR LEVEL 





N = 


Year 1 
1407 


Year 2 
1392 


Year 3 
1298 


Year 4 
593 


Year 5 
372 


Decide how often you have been punished this year 
L Physical punishment (e.g. with Very often 
cane, ruler, or hand) Quite often 

Sometimes 
Hardly ever 
Never 


% 

2 
2 
.5 
11 
77 


% 

4 
^3 

7 
13 
70 


% 

2 
3 
7 

12 ' 
74 


0/ 

/o 

1 

5 . 
92 


% 
1 

2 - 
4 
91 


2. Detention (e.g. kept in after 
school, during recess, during 
spoils period^ etc.) 


Very often 
Quite often 
Sometimes 
Hardly ever 
Never 


2 
2 
12 
21 
59 


4 
5 

19 
25 
43 


2 
4 
17 
27 
46 


1 
7 
15 
73 


1 
4 
16 
77 


3. Suspended from school .... 


Very often 
Quite often 
Sometimes 
Hardly ever 
Never 


1 
2 
93 


1 
2 
94 


1 
2 
94 


98 


2 
97 


4. Lecture from the teacher in front 
' of class 

0 


Very often 
Quite often 
Sometimes 
Hardly ever 
Never 


4 
5 
15 
20 
52 


6 
8 
20 
24 
39 


4 
6 
19 
27 
42 


1 

2 . 
15 
24 
56 


2 
2 
14 
15 
66 



5, Sent out of the classroom .... Very often 3 6 5 1 1 

Quite often 3 8 7 2 1 

Sometimes ' 12 19 18 10 8 

Hardly ever 17 22 26 16 12 

Never 61 41 41 69 76 



6. Note from the teacher or prin- 


Very often 


1 


1 








cipal to your parents 


Quite often 




1 










Sometimes 


2 


4 


4 


1 


1 




Hardly ever 


5 


9 


10 


4 


4 




Never 


88 


82 


82 ► 


93 


92 



7. Extra school work (e.g. extra 


Very often 


5 


7 


4 


1 


1 


homework, set work during free 


Quite often 


4 


. 7 


6 


3 


2 


periods) 


Sometimes 


15 


20 


21 


13 


10 


Hardly ever 


21 


24 


25 


19 


16 




Never 


52 


38 


40 


61 


69 


\ 
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" TABLE 7 . 1— continued 







Year 1 


Year 2 


Year 3 


Year 4 


Year 5 




N ^ 


- 1407 


1392 


1298 


593 


372 


8. Yard duty (e.^^ cleaning up the 


Very often 


2 


4\ 


3 




.... 


school yard during recess, etc.) 


Quite often 


3 


. 5 


4 


1 






SnmctimfiS 


10 


15 


14 


3 


3 




Hardly ever 


19 


22 


21 


10 


6 




Never 


62 


51 


55 


84 


88 


9. Private talking to by the teacher, 


Vej^ often. 


3t 


2 


3 






deputy principal or principal 


Quite often 


2 


4 


3 


2 


2 


mistress 


Sometimes 


7 


11 




7 


8 




Hardly ever 


17- 


21 


20 " 


17 


17 




Never 


69 


58 


59 


72 


70 


10. Made funrof bylhetcacherwitha 


Very oft<ffi[ ~ 


4r — 


7 


-5 ~ 


4 


4 


sarcastic remark / 


Quite often 


3 


6 


6 


5 


5 




Sometimes 


10 


15 


15 


16 


16 




Hardly ever 


14 


19 


25 


18 


22 




Never 


65^ 


49 


45 


54 


- 50 



Except for perceiving sarcasm to be used more often, Fourth and Fifth Year 
students invariably report fewer negative sanctions of any sort applied against 
them. Most forms of punishment, then, are reserved for fourteen-year-old and 
iBfteen-year-old adolescents, particularly boys. 

Sex of stndeMfs. Corporal punishment is abnost exclusively administered 
lb boys^ though two per cent of girls report that at least "sometimes^' they have 
been struck with the cane, ruler or hand. It is difGicult to ascribe significance to 
the reporting of this small percentage of girls that they received physical punish- 
ment. The questionnaires cannot elicit the circumstances or severity with which 
the physical punishment is claimed to have taken place. If it did occur, then it 
was contrary to Education Department Regulations. It will be remembered that 
school administrators, hoUx in their written comments and in response to particular 
questionnaire items, nominated extremely deviant girls rather than boys as the 
more difficult to deal with, contrary to the opinions of classroom teachers. 

Other forms of punishment particularly reserve4 for boys were yard duty 
(76 per cent of females versus 48 per cent of males report, never having been 
punished this way) and being sent from tHiL classroom (62 per cent of females 
versus 44 per cent of males report never having been sent from the classroom). 
There arc substantial sex differentiations favouring ghrls in all forms of punishment 
except suspension. While it might be expected that more boys would be punished 
than girls, smce more \eachers nominated boys than girls as major disciplhie prob- 
lems, it would seem that there is an acceptance among numbers of teachers that 
punishment is more proper for boys than girls. 
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Certainly boys arc already discriminated from;girls with respect to the regula- 
tion pertaining to corporal punishment. This discrimination may well be a 
cultural heritage from earlier days where corporal punishment was seen as a means 
of developing character — students should learn to bear pain like a man. . Today, 
this attitude docs not seem defensible. If there exists a culturally prescribed norm 
that boys should learn their masculine roles through the infliction of pain then 
schools should lead society in redefining this norm. 

Ability of students. Two criteria used in the questionnaire analysis to identiJ^/ 
stvidents frequently punished in school were the frequency with which children 
were sent to the deputy principal or principal mistress and the frequency with 
which students reported that they received some form of physical punishment. In 
either case, students gunished by these methods were believed by teachers to be 
guilty of some serious offence which warranted some extreme form of punishment 
or to have exhibited behaviour so deviant that it was not readily controllable by 
the classroom teacher. - 

It has been. established that Seconded Third Year classrooms are those most 
likely to be disrupted by deviant student behaviour. It follows that most punish- 
meiff is likely to take place in Second and Third Year classrooms* The research 
conducted by the Committee indicates that, mthin the Second and Third Year 
classrooms^ the^greatcst proportion of students bemg punished are in Basic 16vel. 
Table 7.2, Relationship between Frequency of Visits to Deputy Principal or Prin- 
cipal Mistress for Punishmefit and Achievement Level of Student, verifies this 
statement. ' ' . ^ 

TABLE 7 2 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FREQUENCY OF VISITS TO DEPUTY PRINCIPAL OR 
PRINCIPAL MISTRESS FOR PUNISHMENT AND ACHIEVEMENT O^^ STUDENT 







Frequency of visits to deputy 




None 


One Two Three Four Five 


Students Advanced in alt four cqrc sul^jccts 


% 


% % % % % 


(N - 491) 


88 


6 .... 1 


Students Basic in all four core subjects 






(N«216) .... 


58 


11 6 6 4 3 



The Committee ,does not allege that the pu.nishment of Basic level students 
is related simply to die students' relatively poor academic potential. The causal 
explanation is moit intricate and almost certainly involves factors that begin v^ith 
the child before he starts his formal school education. Nevertheless, it v^as 
apparent from Teacher Questionnaire responses that it was the view of teachers 
that the real discipline problems in school lay vnth the Basic level classes. While 
this assessment fnay be correct, the generality and frequency with which it is made 
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may virtually ensure the continuance of disruptive behaviour^ in Basic level class- 
rooms even when potentially successful measures are introduced to eliminate this 
behaviour. 

This phenomenon 'would seem to be a case of the self-fulfilling proj)hecy 
which Merton (1948) succinctly summarizes: "If men define situations as real 
they are real in their consequences^'. If teachers and students expect Basic level 
students to misbehave, then these expectations serve as a catalyst for the deviant 
behaviour. 

If this assertion is correct, then merely labelling a student Basic is going to 
increase the possibility that the student will be, punished irrespective of the 
student's initiad attitude to school and compliance with teacher authority. Hence 
the Committee applauds innovations currently being tried in Western Australian 
high schools in which classes are grouped on a basis other ttian ability. Basic 
and Advanced level students are able to intermix so that the effect of any stigma 
attached to the appellation ''Basic" is likely to be diminished. These develop- 

^ ments are described in detail in Chapter 9. However, in those instances where 
Basic level students are ^ouped together for large segments of the day, schools 
may be creating a problem for themselves. The school will not gain the respect 

* of Basic level students while it taciUy expects them to misbehave and reserves its 
coercive power to deal with the fruits of its expectation. 

Home t>»ckfroiiiid« Those students currently receiving the more severe 
forms of punishment at scliool tend to come from homes less oriented toward^ 
supporting the education process. The homes have fewer educational facilities, 
provide fewer encouragements and set lower educational goals. Table 73 Relat-- 
ionship between Frequency of Visits to the Deputy Principal or Principal Mistress 
and Parental Interest in Homework, illustrates the tenfkncy of parents of students 
causing trouble at school to show less interest in the stuHent's work at School. 



TABLE 7.3 ' 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FREQUENCY OF VISITS TO THE DEPUTY PRINOPAL OR 
PRINCIPAL MISTRESS AND PARENTAL INTEREST IN HOMEW^ORK 



Does anyone at home usually tell you to 
do your homework or ask whether you 
have done it? 

N- 


l^onc 
^ 4,065 


One 
438 


Visits to deputy 

Two Three 
200 115 


Four 
53 


Five4- 
101 


Yc$, almo«t every day 


% 
48 


% 
42 


% 
47 


% 
46 


% 
32 


% 
32 


Yes, almost once or twice a week 


9 


12 


13 


9 


11 


iO 


Yes, a few times a month 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


Yes, now and again , 


30 


31 


28 




39 


31 


1^0, never 


, ^ 


a 


8 


14 


15 


23 




,446 






f 
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Not surprisingly, under these conditions 42 per cent of those students sent 
more than five tiroes to the deputy for punishment spent less than half an hour a 
day on homework, and only 11 per cent of students M^ho had never be<?n sent were 
in this category* 

The interests and out-of-ichool activities of the students being punished 
frequently tend to be centred outside the school. School is a place that the 
student is obliged to attend. Table 7.4 supports this assertion. 

^ TABLE 7.4 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SELECTED OUT OF SCHOOL ACTIVmES AND INTERESTS 
AND FREQUENCY OF VISITS TO THE DEPUTY PRINCIPAL OR PRINCIPAL 
MISTRESS 



Activity 

N == 


None ^ 
4,065 


One 
438 


Visits to deputy 
Two Three 
200 115 


Four 
53 


vFive+ 
101 


Spend mote than four hours a day watching 
television, .... 


% 
12 


% 

19 


% 
19 


21 


% 

2o 


% 
2o 


Have a dictionary in the home 


94 


91 


94 


88 


92 


88 


Spend more than two hours over the week- 
end listening to the radio .... ^ .... 


32 


34 


40 


41 


39 


51 


Read more than two comics a week 


12 


19 


22 


24 ^ 


22 


29 


Never go to church 


49 


61 


66 


58 


71 


65 


Smoke regularly 


6 


13 


25 


40 


37 


51 


Clo<e friends own a car 


38 

• 


^44 


50 


63 


45 


• 64 


Spend less than three evenings a week at 
home .... 


2 . 


5 


9 


14 


19 


18 • 


Prefer being with friends away from school 


13 


1? 


23 


19 


16 


24 


Go around with a group that thinlcs it 
important to be good at school 


19 


16 


13 


7 


7 


8 



EiaployMeBt aqpiratffiWi^ With interests so obviously focused outside of 
school, the frequently punii^he^ group is keenly disposed to leave the environment 
that pimighes for one, they 1h(ipc, that rewards. The prospect of future reward 
through the acquisition of quMifications that sections of society so highly regard 
is either incomprehensible or not sufficiently tantalizing. Forty-ieven per cent of 
the most frequently punished ^oup would not finish Fifth Year high school if it 
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were completely up to them, whUc only 16 per cent of those Viho have never 
received coiporal punishment dnrmg 1972 would leave before Fifth Year. The 
sprts of occupations that this group of students feel that they will fill in later life 
hBV^ l^ socid status and on the whole will provide less financial reitiuneration. 
Jbcy are less likely to include professional and semi-professional occupations. 
Table 7.5, Relationship between Job Aspiration and Frequency of Corporal Pun-- 
ishment bean this point out. 



TABLE 7 .5 

RELATIONSHIP BJ&TWEEN JOB ASPIRATION AMP FREQUENCY OF 
CORPORAL PU^SHMENT 



Job aspiration 



Frequency of punishment 
Very Quite Somr Hardly Never 





often 
N « 134 


often 
118 


times 
303 


ever 
558 . 


3,916 


Doctor^ professor, lawyer, architect, etc 


% 
19 


% 
16 


% 
20 


% 
27 


% 
30 


Business owncr^ farmer, contractor 


16 


15 


. 13 


-10 


7 


Teacher, lecturer, social worker, etc 


8 


12 


12 


14 


29 


Insurance saksman, real estate salesman, clerk 


9 


7 


7 


10 


10 


Electrician, hairdxtSKr» mechanic, baker, etc. 


25 


33 


30 


. 24 


16 


Truck driver, labourer, etc. 


15 


13 


9 


^ 8 


3 



In summary, students more frequently punished at school are less likely to 
aspire to professional employment, s, 

Attifade towards ichooL Two further characteristics of the profile of the 
frequently punished student relate to the student's negative attitude tow^ds school 
^ (and. teachers) and his relatively poor school achievement. The fact that this 
group of students tends not to like school may come as no surprise to teachers, 
parents and students. Thus, the evidence contained in Table 7.6, Relationship 
between Frequency of Visits to the Deputy for Punishment and Attitude to School 
Work, is accordii^g to expectation. 

The frequently punished group held a more general dislike for school and 
most matten formally associated with the institution. More than half of the 
students (52 per cent) sent to the deputy principal or principal mistress for punish- . 
meat more than five tirnes during first term were definite in their opinion that they 
disliked school as a whole. In contrast to' the unpunished body of students, 
they felt antagoinistic towards teachers in general, not only the teacher with whom 
they QKHit frequently got into trouble. There w^ a tendency for the frequently 
punished group of students to view teachers a^k'strict, humourless, suspicious and 
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uninterested. The chagrin of these studknts seems to have been teightened by 
^their bcliefthat in many cases their punishment had bee^ Forty- 
\ six per cent of 'students frequently punished indicated their strong agreement with 
the statement thafsttldents in their school are sometimes punished wif lout knowing 
the reason for it, compared with 13 per cent of the ^oup which hai never been 
punished. Of the frequently punished group, regarding the last time- they were 
punished, 46 per cent believed themsdVes to be not guilty of the offence ascribed 
to them and 55 per cent contended that the punishment they wefe givejn was unfair 
under ibt circumstances. ' / , 



• TABLE 7.6 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN niEQUENCy OF VISITS TO THE DEPUTY FC 
MENT AND ATTITUDE TO SCHOOL WORK 

^ — — ^ ^ . 



PUNISH- 



Attitude towards school work 



Frequency of visits to deputy- 1 
None One Two Three Fou^ ;'Fivc+ 



N- 


4,065 


438 


200 


115 


53' 


101 




Interesting ' 


% 
47 


, % 
, 41 


% 

30 . 


% 
20 


28 


% 
23 


: — — ^^^i:;:^ 

Neither interesting nor uninteresting 


41. 


41 


4^ 


43 


47 


38 


Boring • 


9 


14 


21 


34 


24 


34 



THE ADMINISTRATlON' OF PUNISHMENT 

The frequency of panislimeiit'' 

The Committee views the frequency with which lower school students repc *■ 
being punished witfr concem^ Nearly twu-tulids oi all Second and Thkd Yeai 
students had received some form of punishment during the first term of 1972 and 
a fifth of all students within the last;week. Perhaps of more significance is the 
fact that 46 per cent, of the giroup of students punished during thcTfirst term 
reported that the most recent application of punishment had been the use of the 
cane. Some teachers of lower school students obviously place great reliance on 
the use of the cane in thc;^ process of gaining classroom control. 

' The circumstances surrounding iht use of corporal punishment are also 
viewpd with concern. .It is difficult not to coiiclude that there are occasions on 
which the cane is not used as a last resort but is somewhat arbitrarily administered 
to lower school students. Table 7.7, Responses to Question: Have You Been 
Punished This Year for Doi^g Something That You Did Not Know Was Wrong?, 
by Year JLev^// would suggest that a large proportion of Students particularly from 
the lower school feel tbat they havip been unreasonably dealt with. 
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TABLE 7.7 

RESPONSE TO QUESTION : " HAVE YOU BEEN PUNISHED ThIs YEAR FOR DOING 
SOMETHING THAT YOU DID NOT KNOW^ WAS WRONG?", BY YEAR LEVEL 

Ycarl Ycar2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 





1,407 


1,392 


1,298 


593 


372 


, — ■ ^ 

Yes 


% 

27 ^ 


% 
30 


% 

27 . 


% 
16 


,% 
11 - 


No ... .... 


31 


34 


-TT* 

36 


31 


28 


This does not apply to mc .... 


.... .... 40 


33. 


: 34 


51 


59 












'it ^ 



Similar proportions of students stated that they were^not ^ilty of the offiwg^ 
for which they received their "most recent" punishm^t. 



^ TABLE 7.8 

RESPONSE TO QUESTION : " DO YbU THINjfc THAT YOU WERE GUILTY OR NOT 
GUILTY OF DOING WHAT THE T^ACHE^ SAID YOU DID? " BY YEAR LEVEL 





\ 


^ 

/ Yearl 
N^ 1,407 


Year 2 
, 1,392 


Ycarl, 
1,298 


Yca1:4 

N593 


Year 5 ■ 
372 


I was guilty 




h 

' / ^ % 
.j. 30- 


33 


% - 
37 


% 
33 


27 / 


I was not guilty 




i- r 


33 


28 


18 


16 


This does not apply to me . 




.... /.... 43 

/ 


32 


33 


47 


55 ' 



Thus, ihc^fiuding^tiiat 30 per cent of ^ students (haB cf those punished) believed 
that the punishment wjas unfair is viewed with some concern. While the Committee 
recognizes that these^ statistics are based on student perceptions only and may^^ 
therefore present a one-sided picture of the events, nevertheless they are important 
because man^ students believe them to be true; this is how students regard the 
punishment system. It is .difficult not to form the conclusion .that numbers of 
students are being punii^ed by various means, including Corporal punishment. 
Many of these students Relieve that they have been unfairly dealt with and resent 
their treatment. Jhis fact can hardly be conducive to the maintenance of good 
dispipline and tt^e administration 4)f punishment under these circumstances must 
surely be ia self-defeating processv 
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PuMisliiiieat as a detemat 

The more wc punish students the less tiey will like school. It also seems 
true of the traditionally more severe forms of punishment that the more we punish, 
the less a deterrent it becomes for most students. Table 7.9, Relationship between 
Frequency and Perceived Dislike of Punishment, reveals that for the group of 
students sent to Ae deputy principal or principal mistress five or more times, 33 
per cent apparently do not view suspensioii as an effective deterrent compared 
with only nine per cent of the group who have never been sent to the" deputy. 
Similar feelings are expres^ about corporal punishment by these groups 
respectively. Geneirally speaking the students most frequently caned are less 
fearful of this form of punishment. While the students frequently caned may 
have had initially little fear of corporal punishment a more likely explanatibn is 
that frequent exposure to corporal punishment has l,ed to a diminution of its 
effect. First Year students were more fearful of corporal punishment than other 
year groups. . V 

■ .,. • - l 

. 1 T ABLE 7 ^ 

FREQUENCY AND PERCEIVED DISUKE OF PUNISHMENT 

Frequency of visits to deputy 
Punishment None One Two Three Four Fivc+ 

N = 4,065 ^38 200 115 53 101 



1. 


Physical punishment (e.g. 


Hate it 


% 
41 


% 
33 


% 
39 


% 
41 


% 
30 


/o 

37 




with cane, ruler or hand) 


Dislike it considerably 


. '23 


22 


16 


15 


5 


9 






Dislike it a little 


17' 


19 


14 


15 


11 


10 






It does not worry me 


16 


22 


30 


26 


52 


41 


2. 


Detention (e.g. kept in 


Hate it 


39 


50 


54 


71 


62 


69 




after school, during recess. 


Dislike it considerably 


26 


21 


17 


10 


18 


11 




dqring sports period, etc*) 


Dislike it a litt}e 


20 


1.5 


12 


8 


5 o 


6 






It docs not worry mc 


13 


12 


15 


9 


U 


•10 




Suspended from school .... 


Hate It o 


62 


52 


53 


40 


49' 


39 






Dislike it considerably 


18 


21 - 


17 


19 


15 


10 






•Dislike it a little 


6 


7- 


7 


12 


9 


9 




' / 


It docs not worry me ' 


9 ' 


15 


20 


28 


26 


38 


4. 


Lecture from the teacher 


Hate it 


3B 


33 


32 


26 


35 


42 




in front of the class 


Dislike it considerably 


23 


18 


15 


15 


16 


8 






Dislike it a little 


17 


18 


18 


16 


15 


7 






It does^not y/ony mc 


19 


29 


33 


40 


32 


30^ 


5. 


Sent but of the classroom 


Hate it 


11 


10 


• ^ 7. 


5 


9 


11 






Dislike it considerably 


17 


10 


12 


6 


9 


5 






Dislike it little 


30 


28 


15 


19 


11 


12 






It does not worry me 


39 


49 


63 


69 


71 


66 



If) a. a; 
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\ TABLE 7. 9— continued - " ' 

Frequency of visits to deputy 
Punishment None One Two Three Four Five 







Nq 4^065 


43a 


200 


115 


53 


101 




Note fronni the teacher or 
principal to your parents 


Hate it , : 
Dislike it considerai)ly 
Dislike it a little 
It docs not worry me 


51 
25 

13 ^ 


51 
25 
12 
10 


50 
22 
11 
16 


49 
20 
13 
15 


52 
16 
13 
16 


48 
10 
14 
25 


7. 


Extra school work (e.g. 
extra homework set during 
free periods, etc.) ' 

V 


Hate it 

Dislike it considerably 
Dislike it a little 
It does not worry me 


29 
20 
22 
25 


36 
20 
19 
23 


40 
19 
16 
24 


53 
15 
14 
15 


52 
11 
11 
24 


56 

12 
9 
19 


8. Yard duty (e.g. cleaning up 
the school yard during 
recess, etc.) 

• 


Hate it 

* Dislike it considerably 
Dislike it a little 
It does not worry me 


54 
19 
14 
10 


64 
17 
10 

7 


64 

1.4 
10 
10 


70 
13 
10 
5 


66 

18 
7 
7 


76 
9 

5.' 
8 




9. 


Private talking to by the 
teacher, deputy ^principal 
or principal mistress 


Hate it 

Dislike it considerably 
Dislike it a little 
It docs not worry me 


21 
24 
29 
24 


21 

21 ' 

i9 

26 


22 
26 
22 
29 


26 
13 
21 
3S 


21 
16 
15 

37 


32 
16 
14 
35 


10. 


Made fun of by the teacher 
with a sarcastic remark 


Hate it 

Dislike it considerably 
Dislik^ it a little 
It docs not worry me 


59 
14 
8 

16 


• 55 
13 
6 
23 


54 
14 

22 


51 
10 
8 

29 


54 
7 
9 

24 


47 
8 

a 

33 



Not all methods of punishment were viewed with corresponding" eqiianimity 
by the frequently punished students. Somewhat surprisingly, larger proportions 
of these students e^cpressed an extreme dislike of detention, extra schoolworl^ yard 
duty and public censure or humiliation. The more deviant students feel a greater 
dislike of punishments that involve them in more school work or which threaten 
their status among their peers. If this .finding is the case — and the evidence from 
interview and questionnaire analysis, supports this contention — then it would seem 
that many teachers are under a misapprehension: suspensioA •and caning are not 
as likely to deter deviant behaviour as is generally supposed. The fact that 46. 
per cent of all students report that the most recent form of pun^hment was camng 
(or sent to the principal mistress, if a girl respondent) while only nine per cent 
nominateil the imposition of extra homework suggests that some teachers see 
in^corporal punishment a payoff that may be much more elusive than they think. 

The teacher reaction to certain forms of student behaviour that results in 
the student being sent from the classroom has often been motivated by an under- 
standing that this act WbS a form of punishment. The evidence from the Student 
Questionnaire would suggest otherwise. While under certaiin circumstances expulsion 
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from the room (the immediate removal of the student from the source of his 
gratification^ i.e., approval from his peers for his deviance) is a reasonable response, 
it is not one that is likely to cause particular concern to the misbehaving student. 

Other coBSc^Mica; of pawAmeBt/ 

While attention has been dratW to the ethics and purpose of punishing 
students, careful consideration must also be given to the consequences. It is 
almost self-evident that the group of students already antipathetic towards school 
will have their dislike even more firmly entrenched while they are the recipients 
of punishment In some cases, schools are reserving punishment, particularly its 
more severe forms, for a minority of unwillmg clients. The effect could be the 
eventual dlsqiialmcatioh of- some students from a reasonable chance of leaving 
school properly equipped to compete for their livelihoods in the wider society. 
Some people will argue that these students will get only what ttiey deserve. The 
Committee maintains that while ^attendance is compulsory for these students then ^ 
the school is responsible for their welfare. Should the school implicitly or explicitly 
discourage any student from fulfilling himself, then it is failing in its responsibility. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMEftIT 
The views of students . 

Most Western Australian students, teachers and parents seem to accept the 
principle of corporal punishment. This findmg is in keeping with other research 
concerning punishment. Gaskell (1960) surveyed the attitudes of Scottish students 
between the ages of 12 and 18, Children accepted discipline and punishment on 
the whole without resentment. Gaskell attributed this acceptance partly to the 
tradition in which they were brought up. "However," he writes, "the fundamental 
reason seemed to be that they had, however vaguely, an ideal of. conduct to which 
they wished to conform, and they accepted, and sometimes appreciated, control 
and pum'shments from parents and teachers^ because they recognized them, for 
the most part, as intended to help them." While this may be true of a majority 
of students, there is a segment of the student body which attributes a vindictive 
motive to punishment at school: However, students, in the majority, even though 
they may dislike the prospect of being caned, still accept that certain behaviours 
desexYC corporal punishment. Consider Table Student^ Perceptions of 

Appropriate Punishments According to Frequency with Which They Have Be^ 
Punished. 

Two important conclusions emerge — most students accept that extremely 
deviant behaviour such as vandalism warrants punishment of a severe nature; and 
the group of students most frequently punished is ia general more opposed to' 
traditionally severe punishments for serious deviant behaviour. For less serious 
norm-violating behaviour such as "often found laugjiing in class", the position 
is not so clear. Surprisingly, larger proportions of the frequently punished groups 
are in favour of punishing this relatively less serious behaviour by the more 
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^ TABLfi 7.10 

STUDENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF APPROPRIATE PUNISHMENTS ACCORDING TO 
FREQUENCY WITH WHICH THEY HAVE BEEN CORPORALLY PUNISHED 



Frequency with which student has been 
corporally punished 





Very 


Quite 


Some- 


Hardly 


Never 




often 


often 


times 


ever 






N«= 134 


118 


303 


. 558 


3,916 


Vandalism 


% 


% 


%> 


% 


% 


Appropriate punishment 












Do nothing ;., 


19 


5 


3 


2 




Given a " talking to " 


17 


10 


12 


9 


9 


Kept in, or given extra work to do .... 


' 9 


6 


4 


7 


5 


Caned (if a boy) or severely tdd off if a girl 


19 


36 


29 


35 


" 32 


Suspended 


32 


39 


.49 


43 


50 


Often found laughing In class ' 












Appropriate punishment 












Do nothing 


37 


28 


16 


12 


10 


Given a talking to ** 


^ 26 


41 


49 


46 


50 


Kept in or given extra work to do .... 




19 


23 


31 


32 


Caned (if a boy) or scYcrcly told off (if a girl) 


10 


8 ' 


9 


7 


5 


Suspended 


5 











severe forms of punishment, caning or suspension. It could be argued that either 
the response of these students has been based on their own experience or these 
students do not have a well-developed scale of judgment concerning the seriousness 
of deviant school behaviour or its consequences. It may be argued that there 
is a group of the most frequently punished students which believes that it is being 
seriously punished for relatively trivial * misbehaviour (or the culmination of a 
number of trivial offences) and, more importantly, has come to expect this form 
of response from teachers. \ 

Ths Vj£\t3 oi parails / ' 

Corporal punishment has traditi^n^y had a place in Auistralian schools. 
Most Australian-bom parents of the present generation of Weistem Australian 
high school students have graduSited from schools where the cane has been a 
means of gaining clauroom control and attempting to teach the virtues of obedience. 
Undoubtedly parents* own experieiices colour their present attitudes towards 
corporal punishment Parents who have emigrated to Australia from certain 
Northern lEuropean countries have different attitudes to corporal punishment Jn 
Holland, Norway, Belgium, Denmark, an± the Federal Republic of Germany, 
for example, corporal punishment is forbidden. Parents of students fro;n these 
countries tend to be opposed to corporal punishment for boys or girls. Figure 7.1 
illustrates this divergence of opinion. 




FIGURE 7.1. RELATldfiSHIP BETWEEN PARENTS' COUNTRY OF BIRTH AND 
AGREEMENT WITH CORPORAL PUNISHMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 

It can be noted from Figure 7.1 that parents who have emigrated from the 
United Kingdom, from where the roots of the Australian education system came, 
express a degree of support for corporal punishment similar to Australian-bom 
parents. 

Parental support of corporal punisl^ent may well be an expression of the 
fear that the discipline in high school is currently too lax and oug|ht to be tightened 
up if the school is to become a bulwark against the permissive society. Forty-foUr 
per cent of all parents who completed the questionnaire responded that they felt 
that discipline in high schools was currently too lenient. This belief may also 
explain the strong support (45 per cent overall) of parents for the caning of girls 
who have committed serious offences. Existing regulations forbid the use of 
corporal punishment for girls over twelve years of age. 

The attitude of parents to questions of school discipline and punishment 
becomes even more apparent after considering the parents^ written comments. A 
cross-section of parent opinion is described below: comments on school discipline 
came from pare^its in professional, business^ clerical and unskilled occupations 
respectively. 

I think that in most cases punctuality is not enforced sufficiently, 
leading to indiscipline and misbehaviour. 

c 
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Discipline is sadly lacking during classes and also during recesses 
and also at tfie lunch break. There is a considerable amount of smoking 
going on in tiie Itoys' and girls' toilets during these breaks. 

Discipline should be strict but not' blind* Students should know 
why discipline — ^when masses of bodies are grouped together-^ris 
^ essential. Caning or the use of the strap should be permitted to all 
' teachers — not restricted to one Senior Teacher. More concentration 
on the basic prmcipal of community living in the earlier year, the. 
principle being don't do to others those things you wouldn't like done 
to yoiL ' 

High School discipline is conspicuous by its absences. ^There is a 
core of rebels that can be quoted in Primary school and will be identical 
in Senior High School. Too miich notice is taken of this 5-10% 
minority who are allowed to distract the studying of genuine students 
A percentage of teachers and principals are not capable of carrying out 
the work of a teacher. To quote the word of one fifth form boy, if 
about ten of the boys (there are 100-120 in grade) were chucked out, 
school would be better and so would a lot of other things. They have 
no desire to learn or co-operate with the process of learning: one must 
learn first before one can start to disagree with the learning. 
With regard to corporal punishment per se, the opuiiont of parents in pro- 
fessional, business, tradesmen and tertiary lecturer occupations are recorded below - 
and represent ^ cross-section of written comment on this matter^ 

X Use of cane or other corporal punishment should only be adminis- 
&ed with the authority of the headmaster. 

The use of canes, belts and the like should be abolished as this 
• f punishment should only be administered by the parents or legal guardian 
of that student.. The teachers (on the whole) seem to regard education 
as a job and niot as a means to an end, that is the ability to tackle life 
with confidence on behalf of the students. 

I feel that the cane is no real deterrent to boys because as a punish- 
ment it is over top quickly. 

There is to much disparity between the punishments of boys and 
of girls. Caning of boys for ;major breaches of discipline tends to act 
as -a deterrent — there is no parallel punishment for girls — nor is the 
discipline of a headmistress (for girls) anything like as effective as that 
of the Deputy Principal (for boys). 

Th;^ opinions of other groups 

Not all teachers are in favour "of the continuance of corporal punishment, as 
an extract from the submission of the Progressive Teachers Association illustrates: 
Corporal punishment should be abolished and alternative procedures 
implemented. Apart from its brutal and degrading character, its repeated 
use as a deterrent has proven itself ineffective in preventing misbehaviour 
on the part of students. All other physical assaults including the threat 
of assault should be avoided. ^ 
It would seem, however, judging from the written comments of teachers, that 
this view is far from universal. Many teachers expressed confidence in corporal 
punishment as a deterrent to deviant behaviour. 
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This widespread expression of support for corporal punishment among the 
Western Australian teachers is in keeping with the opinion of their Great Britain 
counterparts. The Flowden Report (1967) reports an overwhehning majority 
(between 80 per cent and 90 per cent) of the teaching profession opposed to the 
abolition of corporal punishment, notmg, however, that few supported it except 
as a final sanction. No principal or deputy principal expressed any strong dis- 
approval of corporal punishment for boys, though this group of respondents was 
fenerally opposed to the use of the cane on the hand for girls, expressing the view 
that such action would have an adverse effect upon school morale and would be 
considered repugnant by both staff and students. 

The only submission to come from students was strongjy opposed to the use 
of corporal punishment in, school In its submission, the Secondary Students' 
Union of Western Australia wrote: 

We are therefore opposed to all forms of punishment especially 
^ those taken by individual teachers or senior masters. Many problems 

in the classroom are created by psychological problems in the student, 
aggravated by home conditions and repression at school. 

Punishment is important in regimentation, but it is always liable to 
create a reaction or an over-reaction of the student and a wrong attitude 
to learning. 

This submissiort would seem to be somewhat representative of student opinion, 
judging from the students' comments in their questionnaires. Of course, considera- 
tion only those questionnaires which provided written conmient may provide a 
distorted picture of student opinion regarding punishment. Students who approve 
or acquiesce ¥dtii the existing punishment methods are less likely to voluntarily 
provide a conmient supporting the status quo. Bearing this factor in mind, the 
feeling that was gained from reading these questionnaires was that many students 
did not believe that the abolition of corporal punishment was likely, though were 
it abolished this action would meet with tbeir approval. 

Exemptioiis from corporal punishment* Since a minority of parents are 
opposed in principle to the use of corporal punishment, one alternative might be 
to exempt the children of these parents from caning, providing the parents were 
able to give an assurance that their child would maintain a reasonable standard 
of behaviour at school. This course of action, which has a precedent in New South 
Wales, would remove for the exempted students therthreat of corporal punishment. 
Such a course of action should, to a large extent, satisfy the 19 per cent of parents 
who are exposed to their child receiving corporal punishment. However, in the 
existing climate within schools, there is the danger that this form of parental 
protection might expose the child to unnecessary pressures from peer groups 
opposed to the preferential treatment. Nevertheless, exemptions might be oner 
means of reducing the extent of corporal punishment and diminish the over- 
reliance which teachers place on it as a means of maintaining order. 
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DetentioB as im aUeniative. The Committee recognizes that some n^^gative 
sanctions may be required to be exercised to maintain the good order of the school. 
Detention is one form of punishment which is approved within the Regulations 
though, according to the evidence contained in Table 7.1, is infrequently invoked. 
This is largely because detention usually involves teachers acting in a supervisory 
capacity. Teachers must, in effect, detam themselves. Further, for some country 
and metropolitan high schools, detention after school hours is made virtually 
impossible owing to school bus arrangements. The Committee believes that 
detention has a substantial deterring effect (see the evidence in Table 7.9) and 
could be used more often in lieu of corporal punishment if it could be applied 
during the school day. Accordingly, the Committee reconmiends that portion of 
the school lunch hour be set aside in which students may legitimately be detained. 
To effect this recommendation, existing reg&lations will require modification. ^ 



EFFECTIVENESS OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 



The ease of adminlstnition 

Much of the attractiveness of the use of corporal punishment in schools lies 
in the ease with which discipline problems may be apparently solved. The student 
displays some aspect of deviant behaviour. With little effort the student may be 
apprehended, caned and the teacher satisfied that the student has got what he 
deserves and been dissuaded from repeating the deviant act. To use spme alterna- 
tive form of punishment, such as detention or yard duty^ requires a greater 
investment of the teacher's time ahd energy. Furthermore, apart from suspension 
from school, the cane has become the ultimate punishment for boys. If the 
student, when apprehended by the teacher or deputy principal remains unyielding 
and refuses to comply with direction, the cane has been a convenient means of 
ending the detente. " The question remains, what has it achieved? The answer 
to this question must be framed in the light of the objectives motivating the 
administration of the punishment. 

The views of students 

The, written opinions of two Second Year basic boys underline the relative 
ineffectiveness of the cane in terms of its deterrent and reformative capacity. The 
comments also illustrate the force of the normative .sanctions that the school has 
at its disposal. 

When I was caned I got two for wagging it that was in grade seven.'* 
Suppose it stung a little bit but it hasn't affect my attitude towards 
school. At high school I would rather be caned than stay in after school 
or do a weeks scab duty because if you stay in after school you miss the 
bus and have to walk to midland and wait for about half an hour before 
a bus comes. Also the teachers who keep you in make you write essays 
on stupid subjects that don't affect you. I hate doing scab duty at lunch 
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time because you bave to do it in front of all your friends which makes 
you feel about two feet tall. I don't mind the papers ^but when you 
have to pick up squashed apples, bananas, soggy bread and moldy 
orange peels it does make your lunch taste very good and by the tune 
you finish scab duty you have only got five minutes before the bell goes. 

For this student the humiliatioii of having to pick up scraps in front of his 
jpeers was more painful than the sting of the cane. 

Caning does not hurt at all. It is only when you have a soft hand 
that is when you cannot take it. Mr Black looks like if he knows how 
to use a cane but he does not, it looks like if he is going to hxirt you, 
^ but when he gives you the cane it only ♦?ugle a little bit on your hand. 

Then you fool him and shack you/ hand to say in one way that 
it hurt. 

Then he sends you of back to the classroom, to be a good little 
boy in class, you stay good for half an hour,' and then you play up 
again. 

For the second student.the cane has no reformative function at all. Indeed 
this student's description is an obvious illustrative of how punishment can, in 
-factr-»}coyrage-father-4hi»-4i^ 
reinforced. 

The third sei of romments, from a Third Year boy in an Advanced level, 
provides a perceptive student view on the real effects of corporal punishqient. 
For this boy the outcome of caning is a build-up of studeni resentment, a viewpoint 
shared by die Committee. 

I think it is a waste of time and trouble on the teachers behalf. 
For a start is doesn't hurt and it is not done frequently enough. The 
student builds up resentment towards his teacher and tries to outsmart 
hun and do terrible work. He hopes he is caned more often so that 
he has more reason to hate thp teacher and an excuse to do badly in 
his WorlL The teacher's have their own method and apparatus for 
caning and some are by far more effective 4han others. Caning hurts 
more if it is done publicly i.e. in front of a class. I personally have 
only, been caned once and it didn't hurl physically a bit, but mentally 
it did because I was caned for arriving late to a class but I was held 
up at a student council meeting, I have built up a resentment towards 
my teacher and have still not gotten over it. 
Other efcds* Corporal punishment may have both deterring and retributive 
functions when used tt school. A student is meant to learn from his caning that 
his deviant behaviour should in future be suppressed. Obviously, owing to the 
number of students who are re-punished, this learmng is not always accomplished. 
. For many students the cane is not a successful deterrent and the more frequent 
the caning the greater the diminution of its deterring effect. 

When asked why they thought teachers punished students, a larger propoi^ui 
of those students caned frequently responded that its purpose was a wamin|P) 
other students. Table 7.11, Relationship between Frequency of Corporal Punish^ 
ment and Perceived Purpose of Punishment, illustrates this trend. 
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TABLE 7.11 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FREQUENCY OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT AND PER- 
CEIVED PURPOSE OF PUNISHMENT 



Pierceived reason for punishment 


N« 


Frequency of corporal punishment 
Very Quite Some- Hardly Never 
often often times ever 
134, 118 303 558 3,916 


As a warning to other students 




% 
35 


0/ 

/o 

33 


% 
30 


% 
23 


21 


To make the student a better person 




18 


26 


22 


24 


23 


Because it is lio good having rules if you do not have 
punishibeot 


16 


13 


23 


20 


19 


To keep law and order 




3 


11 


7 ' 


12 


14 


Because teachers like punishing students .... 

,„\ . , ' ■ : 




a 


1 


2 


3 


1 








^ 10 








To teach students right Irorii wrong. 










Because it makes teachers feel important .... 




4 


4 


3 


2 


2 



The question as to whether corporal pimishment can serve some moral 
purpose has ahready been raised. Some 30 per cent of students saw the purpose 
of puniihmcnt to be to "teach students right from wrong" or "to make the 
student a better person" though smaller proportions of those acit4ally punished 
held this view. 

There was a tendency for the older students to be. more sceptical o£ the 
reformative value of punishment. Table 7.12, Relationship between Year Level 
of Student and Ej^ect of Punishment, demonstrates this difference iq opinion. 



TABLE 7.12 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN YEAR LEVEL OF STUDENT AND EFFECT 
— OF PUNISHMENT 



Effect of punishment 

a 


Year 1 
N-= 1,407 


Year 2 
1,392 


Year level 
Year 3 
1,298 


YeiM:4 
593 


Year 5 
372 


Helped make a better person 


% 

24 


0/ 

/o 

20 


% 
17 


% 

. li 


%' 
8 


Did not help make a better person 


30 


43 


45 

1 — 


38 


34 


Have not been punished this year .... 


44 


. 34 


35 


47 


56 



,1G2 ^ 
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By Fifth Year Jiigh school, less than a quarter of the students pjunished during 
the fint term of 1972 were prepared to acknowledge that the punishment had any 
positive effect upon them. 

Mond ieTdopneal 

The Hall-Dennis (1968) report discusses the role of puni^ihment in moral 
development: > 

Further, punishment is demoralizing because it negates moral 
responsibility. It fosters cynicism and a belief that the thing to do is 
simply to avoid being caught by those who have authority to punish. 
It sdso causes those who are caught to think that they have paid their 
debt to society by virtue of the punishment received — an attitude 
indicative of amorality and irresponsibility. 
It would be unrealistic to think that on most occai^^ions at school when pupils 
are punished the teacher has the moral development of the student at heart, or 
that the student mtemalizes some moral value as a result of his punishment. Thus, 
a proper functjom of punishment advocated by Wilson (1971) and cited earlier 
14 this Report inay be to assist in the elem«nta^ moral development of 

""ctBiafen, but for adoISccntTinvoR^^ tumidt 6F classroom actmtjr 

any arbitrariness in allocation of punishment in order to obtain control is likely 
to retard rather than nurture the development of moral responsibility. ' 

The oflier participufi 

Teachert. The caning of a student does not ^take place in a social vacuum. 
In some respects the administration of corporal punishment affects .the whole 
school. Teachers who do not resort to "corporal punishment may be considered 
"^ft*' by students from a school environment where minor deviations are punished 
by the cane. In fact, students may ^jcprc/ teachers to retaliate by using the cane 
for even less serious, offences. Furthermore, teachers who infrequently or neVer 
jpunish students with the cane may still be held responsible since they are part 
of the organization which determines the system of rewards and punishments. 

Oflier stodents. The effect of the caning on students generally is not easily 
calculable but must serve to make the general climate of the school repressive. 
For many children, punishment of this type is virtually an alien experience, and 
to be even peripherally involved as a witness to it is unpleasant and potentially 
damaging. Bandura and Walters (i963) report research findings to the cStct 
that parents who use aggressive control methods such as corporal punishment 
. produce children who behave aggressively towards their peers. It would seem 
that punishment of this type is likely to lead to socially aggressive responses on 
the part of many students, particularly those who, rightly or wrongly, feel that 
their punishment is unfair and ei^cessive. At the same time it may increase tensions 
among students who are not directly involved or responsible for the deviant act. 

Socio-ccoMMnic bflckgnmiid and coiporal pviibhnient. One argument for the 
retention of corporal punishment has been that 'students who come from homes 
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TABLE 7.13 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FATHER'S OCCUPATION AND ATTITUDE 
OF STUDENTS TOWARDS CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 



Attitude of student to caning Father's occupational type 

Doctor Contractor Teacher Clerk Mechanic Labourer 



N-= 


438 


Mil 


374 / 


586 


722 


1,076 


Hate it 


% 
39 


% 
39 


35 


% 
37 


% 
38 


% 
40 


Dislike it considerably 


23 


23 


29 


24 


22 


22 


Dislike it a little 


15 


• 16 


17 


15 


18 


17 


V 

It does not worry me .... 


19 


19 


16 


. 21 


20 


19 



of lower socio-economjc status expect corporal punishment and hold in low esteem 
-tcadte»^^lio~«e reluetanMo-^sc-ifc^ 

the National Education Association (1959), it was stated (p. 68): 

Norm violating bc|)aviour by lower class pupils wLich serves to 
"test" the i^rmncss of school authority may represent an expression of 
the need for "being controll<id", which is often equated with "being cared 
for" by superordinate authority. If kicking up, talking back, tnianting, 
or running from an institution are dealt with severely, firmly and quickly, 
the pupil is reassured, although he may complain bitterly about his 
"unfair"' and **tough" punishment or the "bad luck of being caught" 
. . restrictive social environments such as the school, after being tested 
by the norm violating youngsters, may be i ejected for failing to be strict 
enou^ rather than for being too strict. 
While this may be true of students from certain families, the attitude does 
not setm to be explained by occupational status factors. On the whole, students 
from lower occupational status families dislike punishments just as much as students 



TABLE 7.14 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FATHER'S OCCUPATION AND ATTITUDE 
OF PARENT TOWARDS CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 



Favour caning boys for serious 
offence ^ 


Doctor 


Contactor 


Occupational type 
Teacher Clerk 


Mechanic 


Labourer 


^ \ — 

Yes I 


% 
65 


% 
66 


% 
64 


% 

70 


% 
69 


% 
70 


No 


29 


28 


24 




26 


23 


Uncertain 


5 


4 


9 




4 


6 



N « 1,512 
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from other families. Furthennore» parents with different occupational statuses 
seem to hold similar overall views towards corporal punishment. Table 7.13, 
Relationship between Father^ ^ Occupation and Attitude of Students towards 
Corporal Punishment, and Table 7,14, Relationship between Fathers Occupation 
and Attitude of Parent towards Corporal Punishment, tail to demonstrate any 
strong relationship between attitude^ towards punishment and social class where 
fa.ther's occupation is used as an indicator for social class. 

Other indicators of socio-economic status, such as $tudents' perceived family- 
income, and the presence of a telephone in the home or a set of encyclopaedias 
provide further supportive evidence when correlated with student attitude towards 
corporal punishment— students from different strata are consistent in their dislike 
of corporal punishment. 



TABLE 7.15 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FATHER'S OCCUPATION AND STUDENT 
PERCEPTIONS OF APPROPRLVTE PUNISHMENTS 



■ 

N^ 


Occupational type 
Doctor Contractor Teacher 
438 1,111 374 ' 


'aerk 
586 


Mechanic 
722 


Labourer 
1,076 


Swearing and then refusing to do 
what a teacher says 
.ppropriate punishment 
Do nothing 


% 
2 


% 
3 


% 
4 


%. 
,3 


% 
3 


% 

3 


Given a talking to 


14 


12 


16 


12 


11 


11 


Kept in or given extra work 
to do .... 7.., 


12 


12 


12 


13 


^ 


11 


Caned (if a boy) or severely 
toldoff (if agirl) .... 


43 


44 


37 


46 


43 


' 46 


Suspended 


26 


25 


26 


23 


26 


' 25 


Never canting prepared for 
lessons 

Do nothing 


6 


6 


6 


5 


3 


5 


Given a talking to 


39 


32 


39 


36 


32 


31 


Kept in, or given extra work 
to do 


44 


47 


.42 


45 


50 


48 


Caned (if a boy) or severely 
told off (if agirl) .... 


5 


9 


5 


9 


9 


10 


Suspended 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 
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TaWc 7.14 shows a slight trend towards a stronger approval of corporal 
punishment among parents enjgaged in clerical, trade and unskilled occupations. 
Of course, parents are not thej recipients of the punishment and their perceptions 
may be coloured by their dwn school experiences. Their ppinions are not 
necessarily approved by their phildren. 

The argument may still be put forward that, even though students from lower 
social class backgrounds may ctislike torporal punishment with a similar intensity 
to students from other backgrdunds, they are more likely to expect severe retribu- 
tive punishment than other students. The evidence from the Student Questionnaire 
docs not support this point oi view. Table 7.15, Relationship between FatJ^fs 
Occupation and Student^ Perceptions of Appropriate Punishments, indicates Jittle 
differcncie in the perceived apptopriatencss of punishments among groups of students 
whose fathers are employe^ in occupations with different earning capacities. 

For the more trivial behaviour, there is a very marginal tendency for the 
doctor-teacher groups to be lejss inclined towards advocating corporal punishment. 
For the more serious deviant behaviour, students from the teacher-lecturer-social 
worker group were- distinguished by their reluctance to prescribe corporal punish- 
ment as an appropriate punishment. Taken as a whole, the data provide little 
support for broad statements tJc^ the effect that students from lower socio-economic 
backgrounds expect and "need" corporal punishmpnt. 

Who administers the corporai punishment? / 

Delegation of autiiority \o punish corporaDy* Qassroom teachers are for- 
bidden by regulation to cane jstudents. The deputy principal has been given the 
role of admmistering corporal punishment, though in certain circumstances this 
power may be delegated to other senior teachers. The effect of this regulation is 
to control the frequency with Avhich corporal punishment is meted out to students 
and to leave the decision regarding the severity of the punishment to a senior 
administrator in the school. jThe decision whether or; n6t to cane the student is 
then made under calm and rei^ssessed conditions. Were/teachers given the power 
to administer corporal punishment, then some may be prone to administer the 
cane without suflScient forethought. Such a reactioi)[ obviously could lead to 
unpleasant consequence. | / 

f The role of the deputy jprincipal. Having the ^eputy principal administer 
the punishment has disadva^tages. It is most unpleasant-for this person to 
administer the cane, deliberately trying to inflict pain 
not have demonstrated any ijion-compliance or harm 



upon individuals who may 
towards him or his office. 



Notwithstanding the detachmpnt which the deputy ir ust try to assume, he may 
often find himself in the invidious position of trying to adjudicate decisions between 
the student and the teacher^ In doubtful situatioris, the principal must risk 
alienating either the teacher or the student in either caiiing or merely reprhnanding 

- ' ' ' ' \ ■ 
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the student. The deputy has a role to bolster the authority of • the classroom 
teacher, and any apparent display of uncertainty or disinterest in administering 
the punishmept thsft the teacher expects will be effected must reduce the authority 
of the teacher* ; Tjie Committee recognizes that certain teachers have special 
problems in conlf^'ng groups of students. While these few teachers might expect 
support from school authorities in fulfilling tbeir roles as teachers, it is unfair to 
expect the deputy principal to act as a punishment agent to make up for their 
deficiencies. Other means of support ought to be paade available to these' teachers. 

The other major disadvantage of having the deputy principal responsible for 
corporal punishment is that it largely ensures that the corporal punishment will not 
occur uqtil some time after the misbehaviour. This factor, coupled with the usual 
circumstances where the deputy principal has not been able to establish any rapport 
with the student, is likely to reduce the effectiveness of the punishment. Aironfreed 
and Reber (1965), for example, found that with students of primary school age, 
the immediacy of punishment critically determined the amount of behaviour 
suppression achieved. It would seem, ignoring the philosophical arguments for 
or against corporal punishment, that the current system of caning students is not 
operating at its maximum efficiency. 

Further delegation of aathority. In most circumstances the Committee dis- 
courages the delegation of authority to administer corporal punishment beyond 
the status position of deputy principal. A more widespread provision of authority 
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reduces the control that \he principal must have over its application. In some 
high schools, senior masters have been given authority to cane students. While 
ibis delegttiou of responsibility may ease the pressures in the duties of a deputy 
principal, the net effect of this action is likely to lead to an mcrease in the incidence 
of caning ud to furthei the opportunity of mismanaging this form of punishment. 
This extoision of authority is likely to prolong the dependence on corporal punish- 
ment in hi^ schools- To go further and provide teachers with the authority to 
wield the cane would be contrary to the findings of the Committee. In the 
Committee*! judgment such an action is unlikely to be the control panacea that 
some teachers believe it wpuld be. 

SUSPENSION 

Tlw vwpofe of i«9€iisioii 

Some issues relating to the question of suspension have ahready been discussed " 
in a kgil context. It would be profitable to consider some further implications of 
suspending students from school. 

Suspension serves three purposes. First,, it provides schools with a period 
during which the student*s deviant behaviour may be reviewed, parents contacted 
and some contract from the student to modify his future behaviour effected. 
Secondly, it provides a means by which a disrupting influence may be removed 
from the'school. The presence of the student at school may be considered to be 
impedmg the learmng of the students' classmates. Thirdly, suspension may bfe 
viewed as a punishment and therefore either a deterrent or a retribution for ^ome 
deviant behaviour. In terms of existing regulations^ only the first function is 
valid. It would appear, however, that in many instances suspension is used ' as a 
deterrent and punishment. . ^ 

The effect of suspension. Examination of the incidents leading to suspension 
outiined in Chapter 8 suggests that tiie real motives for suspension id examples 
one, two, four and five were not to provide a "cooling off' period, but were either 
to remove the ^dent from the school premises so that he or she could no longer 
influence other students, or to punish the student. If the suspension is being used 
as a punishment for the purpose of deterring extremely deviant- behaviour, tiien 
it should be realized .that it is relatively ineffective. The students most likely to 
incur tiiis punishment are tiiie students who dislike it least. For these students, 
suspension may even, inadvertenfly, become a reward. Gratification may come 
from being smgled out for the apparenfly ultimate form of punishment. The 
students* peer group may elevate him into a hero who easily manages to accommo- 
date the worst that the school can do*! Table 7.9, Frequency and Perceived Dislike 
and Punishment, indicates that only 39 per cent of the frequenfly punished group 
clmmcd to "hate" suspension compared with 62 per cent of the group tiiat had not 
been punished in 1972. Furthermore, suspension was viewed with less displeasure 
than punishments such as detention or a note home from the school. Many 
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teachers may have viewed these latter punishments to be relatively innocuous 
compared to suspension. It would appear then that where suspension is used as 
a punishment it is not fulfilling its carefully expressed function as per the Education 
Department Regulations nor is it an effective deterrent The major advantage 
would seem to be in its effect of isolating the deviant student from the teaching 
body rather than the student body* Its greatest effect, therefore, is likely to be an 
increase in teacher rather than student morale. 

-* CONCLUSION 

Corporal ponishmeat 

There is a growing trend among educators throughout the world to look 
askance at many of the punishments that are meted out in schools. Often the 
punishments are inffective, and prone to produce deleterious side effects. In many 
cases corporal punishment fits this category. 

In principle, the Committee dc^es not approve of corporal punishment. It 
is not necessary to iniBict physical pain on students while they attend school. 
There does not appear to be any positive advantage that comes from caning a 
student rather than applying some other form of negative sanction. The Committee 
realizes that the rapport between teacher and pupil that is necessary for the 
development'of a climate where learning may take place for its own sake will not 
flourish where control is maintained by the cane. 

Some school systems have abolished its use for any purpose in school. It is 
not the deterrent that many persons have tiiought that it was. Furthermore, 
corporal punishment in most cases wiU only heighten a student's dislike of school 
and thus reinforce the behaviour that it was meant to eliminate. 

School administrators are expected to administer punishments in a way that 
nearly all families and corrective institutions for adolescents -would (leplore. Most 
families govern the behaviour of their adolescent children without recourse to 
formal corporal punishment. The picture of a parent administering four strokes 
of the cane on the hand of an adolescent son for some misdemeanour would seem 
preposterous to most parents. Yet many of these same parents are prepared to 
encourage, or at least acquiesce in, the school pursuing a policy of formally 
inflicting corporal punishment. This attitude of some parents, of expecting the 
school to punish their child as they would not, seems unreasonable in the opinion 
of the Committee. 

Realistically,- however, the support for corporal punishment among parents 
and the reliance among teachers on the cane as a sanction against classroom 
disturbance precludes the unmediate and outright banning df^orporal punishment. 
To do so might precipitate unnecessary strain on'teacher-shident relationships. 
Rather it is hoped that every effort wiD be made to encourage te\;hers to consider 
ahemative means of dealing with deviant behaviour. Caning should become,. 
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over t period of yean, an obsolete and genendly disapproved means of handling 
troublesome classroom situations. 

The Committee believes thtt the abolition of corporal punishment should be 
accomplished with the full support of teachers and students. The phasmg out of 
corporal punishment may best be accomplished by indi^ddual schools, acting oh 
the recommendations of staff and students. These schools may already be 
operating under conditions conducive to abolishing corporal punishment. The 
first stage may not achieve the total abolition but rather the exemption of upper 
school students or other student groups from camng. 

Odier punishmettte 

There are circumstances when punishment may be an appropriate teacher^ 
response to deviant student behaviour. Teacher disapproval may be registered 
in a variety of ways. Detention may be one leptunate form of punishment that 
teachers may more frequently enforce as a means of deterring deviant school 
^Jbehaviour. However, normative sanctions such as extreme sarcasm or ridicule 
should not be used to humiliate the student in front of his peers. This form of . 
punishment is m effect disrespecting the student as a person and is more likely to 
heighten the antagonism between teacher and student. 

The alteraalivei to pwdskment 

Rewarding rather than punishing the behaviour of students may be a taxing 
and frustrating job for those teachers who traditionally have exercised a somewhat 
punitive role. Overnight these teachers cannot suddenly switch from one role 
to tiie otficr. Nevertheless it is possible through teacher traming and other pro- 
cedures to encourage teachers to place less reUance on punishment and more 
emphasis on rewarding positive behaviour whenever the opportunity arises. 

Teachers should do all in their power to develop a sense of responsibility 
among students. Responsibility cannot be leamt in a clutiate of distrust where 
student behaviour is regulated by fear of punishment. Self-discipline is most 
likely to be acquired where students are pven practice in making decisions about 
their school life, even if occasionally they are the wrong decisions. Recommenda- 
tions regarding the development of responsibility in students are outlmed m the 
section of the report dealing with student involvement in schools. 

Recommendatioiis 

The Education Department should plan for and provide the necessary 
guidance, welfare and other ancillary staff to make possible the phasing out 
of corporal punishment in Western Australian high schools in the shortest 
possible time. 

During the phasing out of corporal punishment schools should resort to 
that type of sanction only when other means have demonstrably failed to 
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remedy undesirable behaviour and principals should /exercise caution in dele- 
gating to teachers other than deputy principals authority to administer 
corporal punishment. 

No later than 1975 the Education Department should set up a 
committee to review progress made in abolishing corporal punishment and 
to examine the possibility of setting a definite date for its complete abolition. 

The Education Department should extend the principle of phasing 
out corporal punishment to primary schools. 

Regulation 29 should be amended to provide for students to be detained 
during the lunG]i recess with the proviso that the period of detention must 
not exceed one-half of that period. 
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CHAPTER 8 



THE SEVERELY DEVIANT STUDENT 



THE CASE STUDIES 



Introdoctioii 

la order to provide a deeper insight into the characteristics, motives and 
backgrounds of students who are unable to, or choose not to, conform to accepted 
patterns of school conduct, a series ,of case studies of severely deviant students 
was initiated. While the questionnaires prepared for this study were considered 
adequate for retrieving the essential raw data necessary for the Committee's deli- 
berations, . it was felt that the observations that could be drawn from personal 
interviews between psychologists and students might provide a more finely etched 
profile of the severely devis^nt high school student. 

A typology of devisuit behaviour 

Descriptions of students liking and disliking school are probably over sim- 
plifications. The. attachment to school is more than likely situationally variant, 
depending on the time of day, their involvement with particular teachers, and 
numerous other circumstances which contribute to their impression of school. When 
students meet school situations that arouse strong negative feelings, they are faced 
with three behavioural options — compliance with the authority that maintains 
the situation; withdrawal from the realities of the situation or confrontation with e 
the authority; and non-compliance and activism. Whether the student behaviour 
is premeditated or spontaneous, the school is obliged to react if it contravenes 
^teachers' definitions of established behavioural norms. 

There does not appear to exist a typology which permits a comprehensive 
categorization of deviant school behaviour. Many labels have been made to fit the 
student identified as a discipline problem — emotionally disturbed, socially mal- 
adjusted, aspcially or anti-socially alienated, mentally disordered, withdrawn, cere- 
brally dysfunctioning, and so on. One model which does permit a reasoned 
treatment of the question of deviant or maladaptive behaviour is that proposed by 
Oilman and Krasner (1965, p. 20): 
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Maladaptive behaviours are learned behaviours, and the develop- 
ment and maintenance of a maladaptive behaviour is no different from 
the development and maintenance of any other behaviour. There is no 
discontinuity between desirable and undesirable modes of adjustment or 
between "healthy" and "sick" behaviour. The first major implication 
of this view is the question of how a behaviour is to be identified as 
desirable or undesirable, adaptive or maladaptive. The general answer 
we propose is that because there are no disease entities involved in the 
majority of subjects displaying maladaptive behaviour, the designation 
of a behaviour as pathological or not is dependent upon the individual's 
society. Specifically, while there are no single behaviours that would be 
said to be adaptive in all cultures, there are in all cultures definite expec- 
tations or roles for functioning adults in terras of familial and social 
responsibility. Along with role enactments, there are a full range of 
expected potential reinforcements. The person whose behaviour is mal- 
adaptive does not fully live up to the expectations for one in his role, 
docs not respond to aU the stimuli actually present, and does not obtain 
the typical or maximum forms of reinforcement available to one of his 
status. The difference between the types of reinforcement that maintain 
adaptive and maladaptive behaviour is that the latter is maintained by 
more immediate and direct forms of reinforcement than the former. 
Behaviour that one culture might consider maladaptive, be it that of the 
Shaman or the paranoid, is adaptive in another culture if the person so 
behaving is responding to all the cues present in the situation in a 
manner likely to lead to his obtaining reinforcement appropriate to his 
status in that society. Maladaptive behaviour is behaviour that is. con- 
sidered inappropriate by those key people in a person's life who control 
reinforcers. Such maladaptive behaviour leads to a reduction in the 
range or the value of positive reinforcement given to the person display- 
ing it. 

This view does not hold disruptive high school behaviour as an adolescent 
disease byt rather as a problem which students, teachers, parents and the com- 
munity in general have a responsibility to solve. While it may be convenient from 
time to time to refer to the maladaptive behaviour in terms of its supposed source 
(emotional, social and so on), a more useful approach, in keeping with UUman 
and Krasner's explication, may be to discuss discipline problems in terms of the 
degree of deviance. 

Selecting students for case studies 

The criterion used to select students as subjects for an intensive case study 
was relatively simple — selection was based on the degree to which the student's 
behaviour interfered with the operation of the school and the learning of other 
students. This approach is consistent with the Ullman and Krasner psychological 
model , of maladaptive behaviour — the supposed psychological, psychiatric or 
medical "causes" or bases of the behaviour were not considered since it was felt 
that any casual diagnosis could only be attempted after the case studies had been 
concluded, and then in very cautious and limited terms. 
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It was recognized that a distinction should be drawn between ^'normal" 
children who may sometimes engage in mischievous acts or make an occasional 
error, in mastering developmental tasks. These children are, however, generally 
quite successful in their personal and social adjustments. It would be expected 
that such "normal'* children would develop into useful and effective citizens with 
education provided to them by the school and the home, and would not require 
any special help by child or family agencies in the school and community. The 
extremely deViaut child, however, is obviously atypical by virtue of the persistency 
or severity of his norm-violating behaviour. 

The operational definition of extremely deviant behaviour for the purposes of 
this study is as follows: 

Seriously deviant behaviour is defined as behaviour by students 
which deviates from the specific norms of the school with sufficient 
frequency and/or seriousness such that its management requires the 
exercise of authority beyond that possessed by the classroom teacher. 

A complete description of the sampling and selection procedures adopted for 
the case study investigation of discipline may be found in Chapter 4, where the 
research methodology is discussed in full. In brief, using the above definition as 
a guideline, guidance officers selected 73 students in both metropolitan and country 
high schools and completed semi-structured case studies designed to elicit a more 
complete picture of factors associated with school deviance. 

Description of subjects 

Sixty nine per cent of the students reported upon^ in the sample were boys 
and 31 per cent were girls. By far the greater number (87%) were in the 13 to 
14-year-old age group and were located in the Second Year (67%) and Third 
Year (24%) of high school. An analysis of the academic potential of these stu- 
dents revealed that 66 per cent were under achieving and that 78 per cent were 
enrolled in courses which may be said to have a trade^ or conunercial orientation. 
In essence, these data support evidence already presented in discussions of the 
nature and extent of indiscipline — ^namely that the majority of cases of indiscipline 
tend to be found among Second Year, Basic level students. Boys predominate as 
offenders. This is true of the more serious deviance as well as the more general 
and widespread problems. ^ y 

Eighty per cent of the students reported upon were Australian t orn and 15 
per cent were from the United Kingdom. Only a very small percentage (6%) had 
parents who could not speak English. These figures are very nearly identical to 
the proportion of students with similar characteristics in the student population as 
a whole. While ethnic and language factors may have played some part for indi- 
vidual students in the formulation of anti-school attitudes, overall they do not 
provide a consistent explanation for deviant behaviour. 

The hypothesis that the students' maladaptive behaviour could be explained 
by factors associated with their physical appearance was not supported by the data. 
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Of the sample of extremely deviant students 18 per cent had s^e apical 
physical characteristic luch as short stature, overweight or physical deformity and 
only seven per cent appeared to be self-conscious in any way about their appear- 
ance. Eveiy^for this gtoup, it would be a tenuous assertion to attribute the stu- 
dent's behaviour largely to this factor. While there is little doubt that the student's 
view of hin^elf and sett-consciousness in front of his peers could well be a cogent 
• forr:e behind his manilfeJit anti-jchool behaviour, further probing by school guid- 
ance officers did not uncover that the subjects chosen for the case studies were 
troubled in this respect. / 

Not only were members of the extremely deviant group typical in terms of 
physical appearance — a matter over which tihey had limited control — but in 
matters of dress and grooming only a small percentage (15 per cent) were able to 
be differentiated Uk any way from the majority of students. Little evidence of 
extroverted or attention-seeking behaviour was, therefore manifest in the subjects' 
physical appearance. 

History of idiooliDg , 

Changing schools not only disrupts the! cognitive learning of students but also 
inhibits the social and other affective aspect^ of a student's education. Education 
in schools is not sufficiently individualized |that a student may transfer from one 
school to another without some impediment to his formal learning. At the broadest 
level the courses offered the new student maly be different. Even where the same 
subjects are available to hhn, his classmates may be ahead or behind him in their 
schoolwork, textbooks mtcy be different, the teacher a different person with an 
unfamiliar approach, and his peers wary and perhaps even hostile. The unfami- 
liarity with this situation, at least for the first few weeks, disadvantages the student 
in his relations with the others in the school with whom he is obliged to interact. 
If things do not go his way, then it would be easy for the student to withdraw or 
react aggressively, in spite of a motivation to learn or do well. Of course, most 
students are able to adjust to these new situations and gradually be absorbed into 
the formal routine of the school and the informal culture that it nurtures. Some, 
however, find adjustment more difficult and, where the movement from school to 
school is more frequent, insecurity is heightened and the potential for displays of 
maladaptive behaviour maximized. 

Bearing in mind the disadvantages outlined above, it was found that, from 
within the sample of 73 students, 43 per cen^ had attended four or more primary 
schools. Eighteen per cent of students had repeated a year of schooling at some 
time in their school career and 12 per cent were currently repeating a year. The 
repetition of a year of schooling was most likely owuag to movement to Western 
Australia from overseas or another State. The experience of repeating a year, 
whether in the same school or in a new school envkonment, may not always have 
a detrimental effect on school behaviour; nevertheless, it represents for some stu- 
dents a new situation where new personal relationships must be established and 
status among friends determined. 
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Tabic 8.1_ demonstrates a predictable relationship. A substantial number of 
students who have been resident ih^ Australia for a short period of time have 
attended more than four primary schools.' 



\ TABLE 8.1 i 

pISTRIB^TION OF DEVIANT STUDENTS ACCX)RDING TO TERM OF kESffiENCE 
\ IN AUSTRALIA AND NUMBER OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS ATTENDED 



^ Numb<;lr of Primary 
^ schools attended 


5-3 years 


Term of residence in Australia 
4--6 years 7-10 years All life 


Total 


\ - 








25 


25 


3-4 \ 




4 


2 


22 


28 


More tlhan 4 


2 


3 


2 


13 


20 


Total \ 

. a '. 


2 


7 


4 


60 


73 



The^ disruptive effect that this movement must have on the cognitive and affec- 
Jive learnings of the child can be appreciated, and may well explam, at least par- 
tially, the istudents' unfavourable attitudes towards school and their deviant behavi- 
our. Cultural difference must surely exacerbate the problems of the irimiigrant 
student* \ ' v 

While the mobility of immigrant deviant students was noted, the large pro- 
portion (22 i^r cent) of Australian-born^^Seviant students who^had attended more 
than four priipary schools should be viewed with some concern and investigated 
further. 

History of deviant behfjiiMir^ 

It should be noted that 43 per cent of the subjects included in the sample 
came to theur present school with an' unsatisfactory report of achieveiiii(|| in the 
primary school. \Thirty-six per cent of the case study sample came to the high 
school from the primary school with a known reputation as a troublemi^er. These 
percentages are. revealing in as. much as the sampled opinion of primary super- 
intendents indicates that few, if any, serious problems of indiscipline were to be 
found in primary schools. Only 16 per cent of primary school superintendents 
responded that serious indiscipline problems were found in primary schools. 

While the case study data do not shed light on the overaU climate pf discipline 
in the primary schoo|, since the data are concerned only with extreme deviance,^ 
they do suggest that, ^n many cases, the symptoms of deviant high school behavi- 
our are apparent before the student reaches this institution. 

Consideration of ^able 8.2 suggests the need for co-^operation between per- 
sonnel in the primary and secondary institutions. More than half the extremely 
'deviant students with unsatisfactory primary school reports had not, by the end of 
first term 1972, been referred to a school guidance officer or some other profes- 
sional psychologist.' 
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TABLE 8.2 

DISTRIBUTION OF DEVIANT STUDENTS WHO BEGAN fflGH SCHOOL WITH AN 
UNSATlSFACrORY PRIMARY SCHOO}. REPORT ACCORDING TO WHETHER 
THEY HAD EVER BEEN REFERRED TO A PSYCHOLOGIST OR A SCHOOL GUED- , 

' ' ANCE OFHCER 





iHad umatisfactoiy 


Had satisfactory 


Unknown 


ToUl 




report 


report 






Referred to a guidance officer 


14 


11 


6 


31 


Not referred to a guidance officer... 


17 


19 


6 


42 


Total 


31 


^0 


12 


73 



Most case study students were ia/6asic level in their corc^x^ubjccts. 
Foor achievement is a ^ctor associated rwitl/cxtrcnie deviance. It would seem 
that, in the best interests of the school, some screening procedure should be 
instigated during the period of articulation between primary and secondary school. 
CME course, it would be a mammoth tisk for the guidance officer to investigate 
the background of every under-achicvhig student^ but where the student's report 
indicates evidence of maladaptive social behaviour, at least precautionary notice ' 
should be taken. 

Table 8.3, Relationship between Reputation as a TroubUmaker and Referral 
to a School Guidance Officer, indicates that, of the 29 deviant studcpts who had 
established reputations for being cxtrcijicly maladaptive in the primary school 
context, 14 had not been referred to the sthool guidance officer at the time the 
present case work began. In other words, no social or psychological intervention 
beyond the classroom teacher-deputy headmaster level was exercised for these 
students in order to modify their maladaptive behaviour. 

/ 
/ 

TABLE 8.3 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN REPUTATION AS A TROUBLEMAKER 
AND REFERRAL TO A SCHOOL GUIDANCE OFHCER 



Had a reputation Did not bave a Unknown Total 
reputation 



Referred to a guidance officer .... 15 IJ 5 31 

Not referred to a guidance officer .... 14 21 7 42 

Total 29 32 12 73 



Two maj^r implications may be deduced from the evidence tabled above. 
The first is that many deviant students demonstrate maladaptive behaviour before 

/ 0 \ \ 
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they begin high school. Waiting until these students reach the larger, more 
impersonal climate of the high school before attempting a formal rehabilitative 
programme — ^by which time (be students' behaviour and attitudes tov^ards school 
are more deeply entrenched;^is not in either the students' or the school's best 
interests. It is clear that the high school institution and its informal culture is 
not entirely responsible for developing patterns of maladaptive behaviour and the 
negative attitudes towards school that are associated with this behaviour. 

With a view to identifying extremely deviant students early in their school 
life more frequent medical inspections of students might occur. Students with 
undiagnosed hearing, vision or speech impairments are undoubtedly disadvantaged 
and more likely to be forced to adopt a negative stance towards school. For 
example, some researchers have linked reading disability and underachievement 
with juvenile delinquency. > Further^ some behaviour problems may have their 
origin in nutritional or metabolic deficiencies or imbalances. 

The second implication drawn from the evidence described above pertains 
to the role of secondary school guidance staif. In view of the large proportion 
of extremely deviant students who had not been referred to guidance officers 
or school counsellors prior to the Committee's enqmry, it would appear either 
that the guidance officer does not view dealing with manifestly deviant high 
school students to be part of his role, or he has too many Qther duties that 
restrict his dealings with this type of student, or that other school personnel 
• such as the deputy principal^^or_£rmcipal mistress feel capable of dealing with 
the maladaptive behaviour without referral to a guidance officer. , i 

Guidtfice bKdUiflcs in sdHHds 

Social and emotional guidance form an important dimension of the work 
of the Guidaace and Special Education Branch. Through' a network of eight 
metropolitan ^nd three country school district guidance officers and 60 metro- 
politan and five country school guidance officers, assistance is provided to students 
with a mild degree of maladjustment. If, after interviewing and testing, the 
student is found to have a deeper-seated prclblem, he may be referred to another 
agency such as the Mental Hedth Services Child Guidance Clinic, through which 
psychiatric treatment is available. 

Currently, the school guidance officers are stationed in secondary schools, 
though their sphere /of influence extends to the contributory primary schools. 
These officers are expected to spend approximately two-fifths of their time 
involved in counselling primary school students. ^ 

The responsibilities of a guidance officer are much wider than dealing^ith 
maladaptive social and emotional behaviour. Guidance officers are expected to 
-provide educational guidance on an individual and group basis in primary and 
secondary schools and to attend to vocational guidance matters of students at the 
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late primary and the secondary level. These functions require him to administer, 
group and individual psychological fests and to interview students on personal 
basis. ^ ^ 

Because of These extensive duties, a guidance officer, at the present time, 
can 01^ be peripherally involved in questions of school discipline. Ob'^iously, 
relatively trivial and isolated infringements of school rules do not warrant his 
involvement. If, however, a student has exhibited serious instances of maladaptive 
behaviour, then the professional training of the guidance officer should be utilized. 
Ji remedial action (other than' punishment) is needed, then the guidance officer is 
^in a position to advise school administrators of outside services available. 

The guidance officer has a unique position on the school staff. Usually he has 
- no classroom commitment otlier th^n Involvement with remedial ediication pro- 
grammes. His role ought to aUow him to develop a strong rapport with students 
and thereby allow hhfi to m^e^a more positive contribution to the maintenance 
of a' more relaxed school climate.- 

The problem of control, wbich may often strain relationships between teacher 
and student, is non-existent for the guidance officer. Free from this constraint, 
he might be able to Assess accurately the factors contributing to a confrontation 
between student and teacher. Coupled with this impartiality is his training in 
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mental health. These attributes ^^U'ght to allow him to play a positi^^i role in 
mediating' discipline disputes invol\^g e?^tremely maladaptive students. \ ' j 
• Tlic setting lip of a special class for nudadaptivc students may be a 
' " coping with severe discipline problems. This practice is currently being eiSected 
for primary school students by the Guidance and Special Education Bra^\of the 
Education Department. A similar progranune, based on behaviour modifiVation 
and positive reinforcement, has been successfully implemented in the United ^tates 
(S&avelli and Sykcs, 1972) thereby providing an alternative to suspending\dis- 
ruptive students. Proponents of thii scheme argue that suspension provjidesWo 
behavioural substitute for the maladaptive behaviour, -whereas a special guidance 
class provides a new situation where substitute behaviour can be learnt, and tl^e 
student is still in school. Developments such as this underline the need fpr guid^ 
ance officers with substantial training ib clinical psycholpgy. \ 
Withdrawing the extremely deviant stuaent firom th^ classroom at the onset of \ 
the maladaptive behaviour has certain Wantages to recommend it. The effect of 
this action, if properly managed, is to remove the student from the sourc^ of his 
\^ gratification, namely, the approv^ of hjb peers. From a teacher's point of view 

^' this action ren^oves* the tension and resj^nsibility of (toping with the student and 

allows him quickly to resume his normal teaching duties. Of course itiis not 
sufficient merely to send a student outside the classroom and forget about him. 
Some other staff member must assume responsibility for the student. Guidance 
officers, form masters, year masters and tutors are some of the pe?rsonS(^ in the 
school who through then* less form£il contacts with students may meaningfully 
counsel them and '^alleviate the problem. Facilities must be provided in schools 
where these studei^ts and staff members may meet if the schemed is to be properly 
effected. 

Some sj^ools have reported success when dealing with troublesome students 
along the lines outlined above. 

. Recomniendation 

^ The Education Department should examine measures for remedying discipline 

problems by providing facilities within the school to which extremely deviant 
students maybrwithdrawn for special supemsion and counselling. 

Conclusion. An examination of the educational histories of students who 
exhibited extremely deviant behaviour in high school revealed that* almost 50 per 
cent had a history of unsatisfactory perfoi|mance in the primary school. Thirty-six 
per cent^of these students came to secondary school with a known reputation as a 
/ troublemaker. What is of most concern with respect to these students, however, is 

that only 48 per cent were ever referred to a guidance officer for special testing or 
i exan^in^ion. In effect, it would appear that there is a jgieed to apply remedial 
me^sufes at a much earlier tim^ ihdn is usual at present, particularly when ^he 
behaviour is evident in the primar\' school. These remedial measures ought not be 
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confined to students who overtly rebel. Withdrawal on the part of the student, 
while often less disruptive lo others, may have just as severe consequences on hfs 
cognitive learning and social adjustment. It would appear that, by the time many 
students have reached high school, it. is too late to apply remedial measures with 
any hope of success. These students by this time may have disaffected other stu- 
dents with their example." 

RccommendatkMi 

The Education Department should take steps to ensure an extension of the 
work of guidance oflBcers and an increased frequency of medical examinations. 
These could give particular emphasis to the identification and modification of 
specific learning difficulties and to extremely maladaptive behaviour among children 
in primary and secondary schools. , , " 

CASE STUDY DESCRIPTIONS 

An appreciation of the nature of the extreme behaviour* of certain students 
in high schools is unlikely to be gained from perusing tables of statistics. The 
descriptions that follow give some perspective to the sort of incident that provokes 
extreme sanctions from -^ic^ool authorities. . 

0 The accounts- are drawn from two sources — the Education Department School 
Welfare Section and th6 case studies completed by guidance officers tor the 
consideration of this Committee. ^ 

All of the names of persons involved in the incidents that follow are 
fictitious though the rest of the comment is a verbatim transcription of the 
written accounts compiled by school administrators and guidance officers. 

Examples of deviant behaviour 

The following examples of deviant behaviour have been selected from the 
case studies drawn up by guidance officers. They have been selected because 
they illustrate well the wide range of types of deviant behaviour with which 
teachers and administrators are confronted. In each of these cases the subjects 
have displayed a history of deviance and it should be re-emphasized that the 
behaviour of the subjects is quite atypical. Reactions on the part of teachers to 
behaviours such as those reported below consume an inordinate amount of 
their time and* energy that would better be expended on the promotion of student 
learning. 

Kerry 

Consider the followmg extract from the case history of Kerry. This ca^ 
study is somewhat atypical in ttjat it focuses on a girl. Nevertheless, the description 
of her behaviour is similatjt> other reports of the aggressive anti-social activities 
of a few 14 and 15-year*ld\female students in Westerrf Australian high schools.^ 
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Kerry was a persistent troublemaker at primai^ school— rude, 
insolent, aggressive. She was involved in fighting with other girls after 
school. . She organized a gang to ^eal from houses in the area. Alcoholic 
drinks wer^ stolen for flieir^boy friends. Kerry was the leader of a. 
high school gang whUe she was in Grade 7. Bottles of champagne 
were stored in school lockers. When interviewed by the police th^ 
subiect said she didn't drink the champagne as she didn't like it. Kerry 
was caned several times by the primary school first mistress for defiance^ 
and wil^il disobedience. At hi^ school she was often sent to the first" 
mistreskfor rude classroom behaviour, especially with two young male 
teachers. Younger female teachers report that the subject requires 
careful handlijAg, for she becomes aggressive when the teacher becomes 
annoyed or makes strong demands. Her teachers believe that it is 
best if ^^ight infringements are ignored. Kerry says she is a "bikey 
girl" and physically fights with dther girls. She expresses strong dislike 
of school. - ^ ' . 

The case study of Alan provided one of the few descriptions of physical 
violence being used by a student against a teacher, although one must be careftil 
in ascribing explanations for the isolated classroom skirmishes of the type described 
below, a careful analysis of the full case study report xannot fail to impress the 
reader with the intensity wi& which the subject disliked schools and his ambition 
to "get out" as soon as he c)9uld. • 

Alan has wanted to leave school<( since he was thirteen. He is 
passive and withdrawn, refusing all offers to take part. In the classroom 
he is actively ' disruptive, thereby trfeventing others from working. 
Typically, Alan^is sent to the dep^Jy head after confronting a teacher. 
Consider Alan's Version of this incident. The science teacher, after a 
, lot of minor incidents, "gave me a back hand across the head and 
threw me around the class by the hair. I pushed him back and grabbed 
him by the tie. Then a girl went to get the deputy." "^e deputy has 
removed/Alan from the classroom situation and he is at i^sent working 
by himself in the library all day^ 

J Roliert 

The reversal in behaviour patteriis after transition from primary school to 
secondary school is a ji|^re of the third case study report. There is little 
explanation provided in the report on Robert for his deteriorating conduct at 
school. Certainly the case study reported in rather unclinical tferms leaves no 
doubt that Robert had, by Second Year, become completely antipathetic towards 
school. ^ 

Robert was not a problem at primary school, where he was . 
regarded as a keen, industrious student, co-operative, well adjusted 
and socially mature. However, at high school he has failed to settie 
down. Reports from his teachers refer to his lack of self-control and 
erratic attitudes. He has become lazy and irresponsible, with results 
becoming progressively worse. He has been found to be dishonest and 
sneaky. Offences include stealing, interfering with lockers, aggressive. 
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disruptive classroom behaviour, fighting and nuisance phone calls to 
a member of staff. 

The subjects in the^'^Thrtt^case studies cited above were all low achievers 
and, in being, so, ere typical of most of the 73 students identified as extremely 
deviant by the school guidance officers who wrote the case studies. 

man 

The following case is not that of a low achiever. The subject's maladaptive 
behaviour is not confined to any particular teachers. His deliberate baiting of 
teachers, particularly in front of his responsive peer group, characterize his 
behaviour. When the means by which his ego is gratified is withdrawn and he 
is separated from his anti-school clique, his behaviour responds accordingly. 

Brian has enjoyed deliberately disrupting classes to antagonize 
teachers whenever he is able. He does this by — 

(1) Sitting quietly but refusing to do anything, then coming 
out with- a "smart alec" retort when the teacher queries 
his attitude. 

(2) Passing other students "things" around the class until the 
student in exasperation disturbs the class and is usually 
reprimanded by the unobservant teacher. It reached the 
stage in Second Year that most students dreaded sitting 
next to him. The "no fighting" school rule and his 
group of "cronies" protected Brian from retribution. 

(3) Sometimes Brian and his group decide to give a weak 
teacher a "fair go". They find to their surprise that^^^ 
the teacher assumes that they^ have weakened and puts 
pressure upon Ihem so that the truce does not last long. 

(4) He quickly recognized which teachers can be played upon 
and which to leave in peace. This year the ch^enge of 
remaning in Advanced levels is keeping him busy and 
separating him from his "cronies". 

Descriptions involvuig suspension 

The following accounts are drawn from the correspondence files of the Educa- 
tion Department School Welfare Section. These indicate the types of behaviour 
which precipitate suspension by principals. Three of the students in the first six 
incidents are female. All involve lower school students. 

Example 1 

I wish to report that T have suspended Tony Rinaldo. *^ 
This action was precipitated by his refusal to submit to corporal punishment 
for wilful and persistent disobedience. A group of boys had been repeatedly 
warned about their increasing rowdiness in moving from one class to another at 
change of periods. Two boys were seen chasing arouud a verandah post, and then 
out onto the playground. I, regard this as a minor matter, but one deserving mild 
punishment in view of the* repeated warnings. One boy submitted to the two 
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Strokes of the cane^ but Tony refused to do so even after a long discussion, and 
later in the presence of his father, who tried to convince him of the need to take 
his punishment. 

I suggested to Mr. Rinaldo that he take his son with him and talk to him 
during lunch-time about the necessity to accept the authority of the school. If he 
could persuade Tony to return and take his punishment, he could go back into 
the classroom without anything further being said^- If he would not accept the two 
strokes of the cane punishment, then I would have no alternative but to suspend 
him for refusal to accept the authority vested in me by the Education Department. 
I stressed that the suspension was not for the relatively minor matter for which he 
was to be caned. 

I wish to supply some further details of this boy's behaviour. 

(DA few weeks ago Tony Rinaldo and two other boys came to the 
school on a Sunday afternoon and together they participated in 
causing the following damage; 

(a) Slashed seven fly screens on the new laboratory. 

(b) Opened a fuse box, removed most of the fuses and 
scattered them. 

(c) Broke a rain gauge. 

, (d) Broke a fly screen in the classroom and scattered books 
on the floor* 

(e) Wrote abusive commnits in chalk on the outside brick- 
work of the school. Tony Rmaldo has admitted that he 
wrote, "Mrs Crown is a 

(f) Firewood and bike racks w ere placed as barricades across 
driveways. 

(g) A tree was broken and plants were pulled from the 
garden.. 

(h) The school bus sign was pulled out and placed in a tree. 

(i) The school letter-box was extensively damaged. 

The above vandalism was reported to the Department in my letter of 24 
June, and the boys are to appear in a local court on Wednesday, 23 July. 

At the time, I discussed with an officer of the Welfare Branch what action 
would be appropriate. He suggested the possibility of suspension, but we decided 
that, as thcf police were idking action, this would not be necessary. 

12) Late last year Tony Rinaldo was one of several boys who brought 
\ beer and wine to school and drank it in the school playground 
^^ring lunch-time. This incident was discussed fully with my 
superintendent at the time. 
As the. boy is fifteen in two weeks' time I recommend, for the good order and 
discipline of the school, that he be required to leave. 

Examj^ 2 

Today I have suspended from school a Year 3 girl named Margaret Hensman. 

Yesterday afternoon she drove off at lunch-time in a car with three youths. 
They went to the home of one of these youths. During the afternoon she admits 
having had intercourse with two of them. 

I delivered her home to her mother this morning and told the mother to keep 
her at home until I notified her that the girl could return. 
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I shall contact the motfier shortly and discuss with her the possibility of the 
girl doing private study at home till the end of third term. There are at least two 
girls in the school who positively know aU the details of the episode, and no doubt 
many others already know, or soon will know, the details also. I think it would 
be better for the girl, the family and the school if she did not return. Her prospects 
of gaining a Certificate are dismal. 

Enunpk 3 

I wish to report that I have suspended Marie Clark. This action was made 
necessary by the following behaviour. 

Insolent to staff — dislikes being disciplined. 
Abusive to fellow students. 
Threatens to fight peers. 
Refuses to wear hair tied back. 

Some of the more "outstanding" incidents. 
9 March Put off school bound bus — insolent to driver. 

23 March Did not bring equipment to home science. 

When thp teacher suggested that she might like to drink the soup that 
she had made Marie answered rudely, stormed out of class and went 
home. 

When pursued by a staff member she refused to return to school. 

16 April Fought another student on the homeward-bound bus. Parent of victim 

reported matter to police and school. 
6 May Scratched remarks bnto toilet door — insulting another student. 
Later in day — slapped a girl on the face. 

17 June Accused another student of damaging her watch. Threatened to "belt 

her up" after school. After discussion out of class — ^Marie agreed %at 
her accusation could not be justified. 

On re-entering room, otie student passed a remark, and the teacher 
asked her where her books were. Result — ^hit the former on the face — 
,sent out, slammed door on teacher's hand. 

18 June On way home from school, Marie threatened a Second Year student 

and used abusive language towards her. 

19 June During recess punched the same girl (18 June) on face, injuring 

her lip. 

14 August Used abusive language to staff members. Refused to do as she was told 
— struggled violently with two lady staff members — abused the deputy 
principal and stormed out of the school. 

Exam]^ 4 

I wish to inform you that last Friday at 2.30 p.m. Ian Paflov's behaviour was 
such that I told him to gather up his books and go home. Later his father visited 
me and his attitude and his criticisms of the teachers of this school were offensive 
and so I dismissed him and told him riot to send his son back here. It was well 
after 4.00 p.m. before he left. ^ 

This was the culmination of misbehaviour over a long period, but more par- 
ticularly it was due to the decided and continuous deterioration over the last three 
months. 
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I would report the following about his behaviour during the last fortnight: 

(1) He has refused to apologize to two teachers for bad behaviour and 
has not attended their classes. This despite suggestions and advice 
by me. 

(2) He has continually dodged periods of work and absented himself 
from the private study room. 

(3) He has absented himself from school for 7i days. He produced' a 
note covering his absence, but only under pressure. The boy 
admitted in the presence of his mother that he wrote this note and 
she commented that it was a good counterfeit of her writing. 

(4) On Thursday, 23 October 1969, Ian was seen in suspicious circum- 
stances interfering with clothing in the boys' change room at 11.45 
a.m. Money from ei^t sets of clothing to the value of about $8 
was stolen about this time. He should have been elsewhere. My 
suspicions were such that I called in the police. 

(5) He has lied continually to his teachers and to me. 

(6) He has been a deliberately upsettmg influence in his classes. 

(7) On Friday morning, despite the trouble of the previous day, he 
alwented himself from Science A and mathematics and arrived in 
the craft room at 9.15 a.m., where he stayed until 10.30 a.m. I 
caned him for this. 

(8) Ori^ Friday afternoon. Period 6, when he should have been at 
mathematics, Mr. Kirkwood — ^who had visited the room for another 
purpose — saw a boy cutting a name into a newly painted work- 
bench. When approached he found it was Patlov who had 
scratched I.E.P. in inch-high letters right through the new paint 
and mto the wood. Mr. Kirkwood escorted the lad to me. Tried 
beyond endurance, I told him to pack up and not to come back. 

The Patlovs have been contacted several times by the school in regard to 
their son's poor attitude* The father's attitude is that the son is not a liar and 
can do no wrong. It is the teachers who arc at fault and all of them have a set 
against his son. The teachers' complaints are lies. His wife telephoned several 
teachers over the week-end ostensibly to gain evidence against me. She even 
went so far as to suggest to one teacher that Mr Kirkwood did not see her son 
cuttidg letters into the bench but only saw him tracing letters ahready there. 

He is a very upsetting influence in the classroom. For this reason and 
for his extremely bad attitude I would ask that he be suspended for the remainder 
of the year. 

Addendum 

Ian Patlov visited the school on Monday at about 11.30 a.m. to collect his 
art folio. When he found that Mr Kirkwood and I were absent he wafted until 
the lunch-hour and did his best to make hmself a hero and to stir up a rowdy 
element (with some success) against the school. 

Example 5 

At approximately 2.55 p.m. on Thursday, 18 November, Miss Paul inter- 
cepted Alan Cook (Second Year student) aged fourteen loitering outside the 
main school ofiBce where another student, Karen Glover, had been placed for 
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disciplinary reasons. The reason for his loitering was to give a watch to Glover. 
The watch was taken from Glover by Miss Paul and Cook tdd to go to his 
classroom (where he should have been). 

Miss Paul entered my oflSce to report the incident and pass over the watch. 
Ck>ok soon followed. Without knocking, he rushed into my office demanding 
the watch. When I questioned him as to why he was out of his classroom, he 
shouted abuse and foul language at me personally^ in the presence of Miss Paul 
and clearly audible to the two secretaries, and another stadOt member. A variety 
of abuse was used but the expression (addressed to me) 'Tfou're an — " was 
repeated frequently in very loud tones. 

I requested Cook to leave my office! He refused. I ordered him to "get 
out", biit he stood firm and continued shouting foul language for all to hear. I . 
told him diat he was stood down from attending further classes and to wait 
outside. 

As I rose from my chair. Cook slowly but reluctantly made his way outside 
— ^stiU shouting " — *'Bloody — etc., in full hearing of the ladies mentioned 
and this time in hearing of student Karen Glover. 

He remained outside for only a few minutes, then burst into my office 
again, shouting, "I want my watch." He repeated this at least a dozen times. 
As he had obviously lost control of himself, I told him to go outside, cool off 
and I would see him at 3.30 p.m. and return the watch. To this he replied with 
a further tirade of abuse and foul language. 

He left my office still $houting and swearing back. The teachers watching 
on were visibly upset by Cook's conduct. 

Some ten minutes later when I was talking to a group of boys on the lawn. 
Cook appeared again. He demanded his watch with threats and many repetitions 
of " — in front<t)f-flic-ofeer^dents. 

I told Cook that he bad been stood down from school classes 'and to wait 
quietly until the school day was complete and Z would interview him then. 

At 3.30 p.m. I walked from my office to look for Cook. He was leaning 
against the wall smoking. I approached him and suggested that on his way 
through my office to collect the watch he should apologise to the ladies for his 
conduct and l anguage. 

f Cook did this without persuasion. I returned the, watch to Cook and he 
-left the premises. 

\ Cook has a bad record of conduct, he has* been .a disruptive influence for . 
k long time and on many occasions he has adopted a very aggressive attitude 
to teachers who question his insolence. 

During the incident described above, I exercised restraint and tolerance — 
at no time did I use force or tibreaten Cook in any way. He was not given 
corporal punishment. 

K ;Cpok is permitted to return to this school immediately there is no doubt 
that a similar incident could occur again. His previous conduct indicates this. 
However, there is some doubt whether I (or any other staff member) could 
exercise the same restraint and tolerance on a future occasion. 

To place teachers and secretaries or other employees in a position of such 
extreme provocation again is an untenable situation and should be avoided at 
all costs. It can be avoided in this particular case by the suspension of Cook. 
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Example 6 

I have today excluded from this school a girt Janet Price whose hair was 
not tied back in accordance with Regulation 19 (1). The circumstances are as 
follows: 

Shortly before morning recess, Janet and another girl were sent to me by 
their class teacher for not having their hair tied back. I gave them each a piece 
of soft string — all I have which is suitable for the purpose — and requested them 
to fasten their hair. They did so and I then sent them back to class. 

At morning recess both girls left the school grounds without permission, 
went to Janet's home and returned with Janet's father, who refused to allow 
Janet to tie her hair and would not listen to the regulation on the subject. In 
the circumstances, I said I would not accept her long hair left loose apd requested 
him to take her home. 

He asked me to put this request in writing, which I refused to do. As Le 
insisted that he would not leave the premises except on this condition, I was 
obliged to call for police assistance. A constable from the local police station 
came to the school at about noon. Mr Price then left, taking Janet with him. 

I took this action in accordance with Regulation 54, paragraph 2A, 
section (iii). 

REASONS FOR SUSPENSION 
A breakdown of suspensions for 1971 according to the type of offence 
leadmg to the action is shown below. Table 8.4, Nature of Suspension Offences 
for 1971, indicates a rather significant trend. A large proportion of suspensions 
are incurred by students who demonstrate serious out-of-classroom behaviour. 
Deviant behaviour from students inside the classroom is not usually an immediate 
cause of suspension. , 

TABLE 8.4 

NATURE OF SUSPENSION OFFENCES FOR 1971 

1. Offences H^lnst other itwienU 

Fighting with other students .... 7 

Aggressive behaviour ^^^T 1 

Assault on younger s^tudents .... 3 

Stealing .... 3 

2. Offences of sexual deviance 

Obscene language 4 

3. Individual .offences 

Drunkenness .... ...» .... .... 1 

Smoking 4 

4. Offences agafaiit property 

Damage to school property 1 

Trespassing , 1 

Detonator in school 1 
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5. mmcm ^sfaHl asthorMy mni iciiool order 

Bomb hoix ♦ 1 

Nujsaiice in class 4 

IntubcMrduiation .... 4 

Dkniptive influence .... 8 

Truancy , 5 

Deliberate disobedience .... 9 

Libellous gostip about teacher 1 

Threatening teachers .... .... 1 

Rudeness .... 1 

Several pertinent observations may be made of the incidents leading to 
suspension. First, most school administrators view suspension* as a punishment 
serving a retributive function* In the Ibst case the issue came to a head over the 
question of whether the boy would submit to corpora! punishment rather than 
whether the boy would give assurances of future good conduct* The motive 
behind the suspension was the maintenance of "the good order and discipline of 
the school". 

A second observation is that, as a punishment, suspension was not actively 
deterring students from misbehaving. In the fourth incident, the student con- 
cerned was able to flaunt his immunity from school authority before other students* 
Further, the student had parental backing during the investigation of the incident 
leading to the suspension. 

Not all kiddents described above are of equal severity, nor may all have been 
handled by school ai^thorities as adroitly as they might have been. Example 6, 
for instance;f^appears to provide an illustration of a minor incident that has been 
magnified out of proportion. Several of the incidents were, however, unmistak- 
ably of a serious nature. It is difficndt to see how the suspension of students for 
short, pre-determined periods will have any reformative or deterring effect. This is 
especially the case where parents, in the face of conclusive evidence of student 
guilt, choose to side with their child. The Committee feels that parents must 
realize that they still retain a responsibility for their child while he attends school. 

Exemptfooi bom school 

Nmnbcn of exemptions. There are many students located in Third Year 
high school Basic levels who are waiting with anticipation until the day they are 
legitimately released from the compulsion to attend school.* The future goals of 
material success through further education are not as real as the rewards of 
receiving a first pay cheque, no matter how relatively meagre its contents. Students 
cannot be forced to learn at school though with little effort they can prevent others 
from doing so. It is not surpH^mg that, for some students^ limited motivation and 
the knowledge that, in a matter of months, they will be leaving school minimize 
the pressures to conform to behavioural norms. These students unduly tax the 
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teaching resources of teachers and the school is responsible for their education and 
well-being. Their punishment for various infractions of school rules is likely to 
heighten an already intense dislike of formal education. 

For this group of jiialcontented students who cannot gain from further school' 
experience and for other students who would benefit from permanent out of 
school employment^' a system of special exemption from school was icdtiated after 
the introduction of legislation raising the school leaving age to the end of the year 
in which they turn 15. Principals were advised that students who had definite job 
prospects, parental' apptoval and whose best interests seemed likely to be served 
by full-time employment should be granted exemption, from further schooling if 
all relevant circumstances were forwarded to the Welfarb Branch of the Education 
Department. Table 8.5 Exemptions from Further Schooling, 1963-1971, details 
the trend of applications and approval for exemption. 



TABLE 8.5 

NUMBERS OF STUDENTS EXEMPTED FROM FURTHER SCHOOLING BY YEAR 





1963 


1964, 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


•1970 


1971 


Applications received 


... 349 


343 


559 


811 


2,319 


2,236 


2,547 


2,372 


2,195 


Approved mates 


... 246 


251 


371 


^15 


1,289 


l',243 


1,370 


1,239 


1,116 


Approved females 


... 53 


54 


128 


296 


-952 


' 943 


1,125 


1,094 


1,042 


Not approved males 


... 32 


28 


2r 


61 


31 


34 


30 


24 


17 


Not approved females 


... 18 


10 


36 


39 


47 


16 


22 


15 


20 



Although exact information is not available^ the majority of exemptions 
(some 90 per cent) are granted to students in their third year of schooling, in 
many cases towards the end of that year. The fact that students must be 14 years 
of age to be eligible for an exemption vutually ensures that the majority of 
students wduld be in their third year of secondary education. 

Table 8.S indicates that substantial numbers of exemptions are given. In 
fact, some 14 per cent of an age group are currently given an exemption. This 
policy undoubtedly has an impact on ameliorating tensions in high school class- 
rooms. Maladaptive behaviour Is npt a category used in classifyiilgUi^motives for 
application for exemptioh; however, ah analysis of reasons subjoiitted revealed that 
the large majority of students gain exemptions on the grounds of lack of academic 
achievement} a condition concomitant with maladaptive behaviour. 

Forflicr opportonities. The Committee is conscious that opportunities for 
formal education for these students should not end with their departure from high 
school. The value that our society places on accredited attainment at school may 
well be brought home to many of these students when the initial exuberance of life 
in the adult world has wdm off. Table 8.6 below indicates that the majority of 
students exempted from school are channelled into unskilled jobs, many of which 
provide discouraging prospects for a full and satisfying life ahead. 
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TABLE 8.6 

JOB PROSPECTS FOR STUDENTS EXEMPTED FROM SCHOOL BY YEAR 

1963 1964 * 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 



Skilkd— semi-skilled 

prtnticeships 
UnskUIed .... 
General 



Total 



106 
170 
23 



81 

196 
28 



231 
241 

27 



269 846 684 775 748 631 
328 1,381 1,152 1,254 1,184 1,155 
14 14 377 466 401 372 



299 305 499 711 2,241 2,186 2,495 2,333 2,158 



Every encouiagement should be made at school to acquaint students about 
to be exempted from school with the avaHability of technic^ and adult education 
facilities available in the community before they complete their stay in high school. 
Hopefully, many will return and take advantage of these educational .resources 
that can help compensate for the limitations of their secondary school experience. 
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THE SCHb<j)L AND ITS ORGANIZATION 



Tht study of organizational structure has long been of concern to social 
scientists. Much of this concern ha$ been directed towards detcrmmmg the 
relationships bctv*en the structural features of the organization and the adjustment 
^^of individuals within it. Mackay (19*4;, p. 1), in discusimg various studies that 
^Itew been made on the nature and effect of organizational structure, states: 

\ ^, Basic Tto all of the studies has been the assumption that the 
behaviour of individual members of the organization is in some way 
related to the structural framework within which they work. Indeed 
the very usefuhiess of research intb organizational structure depends 
upoi^ the existence of relationships between bdhaviqural factors and 
structures. \ 
M education, M m ether fields, research and opinion ^uppdrt the contention that 
the nature of' the !formal organizational arrangements, the physical surroundmgs, 
the admmistrative patterns that are adopted, as well as informal associations and 
arrangements that may' dicYdlop, have a direct effect upon the behaviour and 
performance of persons in institution* , 

This chapter deals \Wft|some aspects of tht^hool and its organization. In 
its deliberations, the Coiirmttce considered that there was sufficient evidence to 
justify the belief that suchMatters as the groupmg of students, school size, school 
government, and plant have a direct faring u^n the quality of student behaviour 
and teacher/student relationships wimin the school. 

ORGANIZATION IN GENERAL * 
The school in the system ' ^ 

In other chapters of this Report, reference is made to the|kist changes that 
have occurred ul secondary education in Western Australia since the tunc of World 
War n. Withhi the last 25 years, high schools, m ttis State have changed from 
elitist organizations catering for the privileged, academically able few to compre- 
hensive, co-educational centres providing a broad general education for all. 
chijldren m the lower schoolr^and for all those who wish to take adjvtotage of 
an extended education in the upper school. Gone, too, is the narrowly intellectual 
approach and, in its place, under the influence of the Achievement Cer^cate and 
its attendant organization, there i$ an emphasis bn tailoring an educaljion to suit 
the particular needs and capabilities of each child. 
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Organizationally, the direction and control of Government secondary schools 
is the responsibility of the Director of Secondary Education. Within a centralized 
state system, he is responsible for the staffing and operation of all senior high and 
high schools and the secondary departi^ent of junior high schools. Under this 
system, all decisions relating to administrative matters are centralized under the 
Director, but recently, following implementation of the Dettman Report proposals, 
more emphasis has been placed upon giving a greater range of decisional autonomy 
to principals in matters of an instructional nature. 

Appointments to secondary schools 

Secondary schools in Western Australia are under the control of a principal 
who has graduated through service in the various ranks of the promotional positions 
in the Secondary Division. The following are, in order of status, the various 
promotional positions in secondary schools: 
Principal 

Deputy principal/principal mistress 
Senior master/mistress 
Master/mistress 

Promotion to any of the above positions in the Secondary Division generally 
requires service in the position immediately pTreceding it and no provision exists for 
accelerated promotion for demonstrated administrative capability or excellence. 
Apart from certain academic requirements, which do not include qualifications in 
administration, promotion occurs step by step as vacancies occur in the next level 
of the hierarchy. All positions below the level of principal are subject to appeal 
to the State Government Teachers' Tribunal. Recently the implementation of a 
promotion list for the position of principal has removed recommendations to this 
, ^position from review by the Tribunal. 

Flexible class grouping 

The implementation of the Achievement Certificate has brought with it 
changes in the administrative organization of secondary schools. Under the 
influence of the Dettman Report, a multi-level structure is now adopted for the 
core subjects of English, mathematics, science and social studies and a unit 
approach for most other subjects. Coupled with this multi-level approach in the 
core subjects is the admiuistrativQ device of cross-setting. 

Effects of grouping. The Committee sought to determine whether or not the 
variety of level groupings and the constant changes of classrooms for instruction in 
the various subject areas had any effect upon student adjustment to the school 
situation. In the unstructured sections of the Teacher and Administrator Ques- 
tionnaires, the opinion was expressed by some that the constant shifting of classes 
• at period changes provides opportunities for acts of indispipline and has an 
unsettling effect upon students because they have to adjust to constantly changing 
^gro^ips. Responses to individual questionnaire items substantiated these opinions. 
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Teachers indicated that arriving unequipped or late for lessons \vere student 
behaviours that they perceived to be most troublesome and increasing in incidence. 

In order to assess the effects of changes in grouping from subject to subject, 
students were asked in their questionnaires, "Does having to split up mto different 
groups for each subject worry you at school?". Table 9.1 sets out the percentage 
responses of students m the jfirst three years of high school. 



^ TABLE 91 

STUDENT RESPONSES TO QUESTION, "DOES HAVING TO SPLIT UP INTO 
DIFFERENT GROUPS FOR EACH SUBJECT WORRY YOU AT SCHOOL?" 



Year 1 Year 2 Year 3 
Response ^ 1^407 1,392 1,298 



% 

Yes, I do not get to know my classmates and teachers well .... 8 

Yes, I am separated from my friends 18 

Yes, it is a nuisance . .. ^ 

It docs not worry mc One way or .the other 23 

No, I enjoy mixing with different groups 41 



% % 

5 3 

10 8 

4 3 

37 42 

41 41 



The majority of students say they are unaffected by the constant changing of 
groups for instruction and, as students move through the secondary school, this 
changing of groups becomes less of a worry to them. Reference to the two 
categories, 'It does not worry me one way or another", and "No, I enjoy mixing 
with different groups", shows that together they attracted 64, 78 and 83 per cent 
of responses in the three years respectively. A correspondmg decrease may be 
observed in percentages for the other categories combmed— 30, 19 and 14 per cent. 

While a majority of students in each year state that having to split up mto 
different groups for each subject does not worry them, there are still numbers of 
students, particularly at the First Year level, who find the practice disconcerting. 
In the first year, this may be attributable to the transition from primary to 
secondary school with then: contrasting instructional patterns. One would expect, 
however, that by the second and third year, the effect of transition would have 
considerably diminished. The continuing responses in each of these years would 
appear to be attributable to otlier factors. 

In the analysis of responses to the Student Questionnaire, a comparison was 
made of the responses of those students who were at Basic level and those who 
were at Advanced level for all four core subjects. While these groups account 
for only 5 per cent of students in the sample, an examination of their responses 
does suggest reasons for the concern that some students expressed with regard 
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to the splitting of groups for instruction in the various subject areas. Table 9.2 
sets out percentage responses for these two groups bf students for the question, 
"Does having to split up into different groups for each subject worry you at 
school?". 



TABLE 9 .2 



RESPONSES TO QUESTION, "DOES HAVING TO SPLIT UP INTO DIFFERENT GROUPS 
FOR EACH SUBJECT WORRY YOU AT SCHOOL?"--BASIC AND ADVANCED GROUPS 



Responses 



N = 



Advanced 
491 



Basic 
216 



Yes, I do not get to know my classmates and teachers well 

Yes, I am separated from my friends 

Yes, it is a nuisance 

It docs not worry mc one way or the other 

No, I enjoy mixing with different groups 



% 
Z 
7 
I 

42 
45 



% 
14 
14 
4 
27 
36 



Responses ih this table indicate strong differences between the Basic and 
Advanced groups of students. For the first three responses, those showing concern 
at the splitting of groups, the^ Advanced level show a total of 10 per cent, whereas 
the Basic level group responses account for 32 per cent. These figures indicate 
that a significant proportion of students Basic m all subjects are disturbed by the 
constant change of instructional groups. The figures for those students unaffected 
by changes in grouping support the above ^end. In the Advanced group these 
responses account for 87 per cent as compared with 63 per cent for the Basic level 
group. While this analysis refers only to those students who are Basic and 
Advanced in all four core subjects, an analysis of all Basic level responses shows 
a similar trend. 

While the Committee is mindful of the considerable advantages that accrue 
to a multi-level approach to curriculum construction coupled with the administra- 
tive device of cross setting, the evidence gained from student responses suggests 
that, for certain students in Basic level classes, such arrangements may have a 
dettiineiltal effect upon their learning. These students may require ffle security 
of belonging to the same group for most teaching/learning situations and may 
find the emotional attachment to one teacher a source of security within the school. 
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PASTORAL CARE IN THE fflGH SCHOOL 

Introduction 

The need to provide for a greater degree of decentralization of decision- 
making within the school on matters of pupil care and guidance has been recognized 
in a variety of reports dealing with secondary education. The Spens Report (1938) 
recognized the need in schools for measures that would allow for a greater degree 
of mdividual student care and guidance. In addition to measures of admmistrative 
decentralization, such as^ the use of a "house" system, it advocated the use of a 
"tutorial" system in which tutors would be responsible for keeping close contact 
with a group of 30 to 40 students, ..and for the supervision of their in-school 
progress and out-of-school activities fliroughout their whole school career. The 
Report described the benefits associated with the scheme as follows (p. 204): 

We thmk it probable that such tutors gain a view of their pupils' 
development more general than is possible for ^orm masters or mistresses, 
and more intimate and detailed than heads of schools can hope to attain, 
and that they would as a result be 'able to advise the pupils in their 
% charge as to their choice of future occupation. 

The Newsom Report (1963) also stressed the need for methods that place 
an emphasis on individual pupil care and guidance and in its discussion of the 
school community (p. 67) recognized a dual need in this regard: 

As we see it, there are two basic needs to be met, by whatever 
arrangements a school finds practicable in its circumstances. One is to 
ensure that sufficient factual knowledge is built up of the background 
and general circumstances of the individual pupil. The other is to try 
to ensure that as far as possible any boy or girl will have a natural 
confidlant to turn to. 
In Western Australia this need to provide pastoral care and guidance has 
resulted in the development, at a system level, of guidance and special education 
facilities, and at a school level a variety of administrative organizations designed 
to provide a closer contact between teacher and student. The introduction of the 
Achievement Certificate, with, its multi-level approach, has led to an even greater 
need to combat a sense of fragmentation in instructional procedures, and of 
impersonality in the large school. The initiative to experiment in these directions 
has been encouraged by the Department. 

In the matter of pastoral care, the Secondary Division has been encouraging 
the development of .a year-master scheme. This particular scheme differs signifi- 
cantly from other year-master schemes that in the past have operated in some 
secondary schools. 

Essentially, the year-master scheme entails the appointment within the school 
of a teacher who will direct the pastoral care of students at a particular year level. 
His tasks involve the supervision and co-ordination of those activities and services 
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designed to facilitate student adiu«?tment within the school; which provide for 
counselling and guidance in social, emotional, intellectual and recreational matters 
and which facilitate co-operation and communication with the home envkonment. 
The main emphasis in his role is that of fostering the non-intellectual aspects of 
schooling and of providing close personal guidance for the student in the school 
situation. 

From the school discipline point of view, it is the year-master to whom a 
student with adjustment problems is referred and it is he who, in the jBrst instance, 
will attempt to counsel the -student or direct him to others who may assist him. 

Administratively, where other administrative personnel — for example, the 
senior master — have duties which extend over the full range of year levels within 
the school, the year-master confines his attention only to students within a 
particular year level. He co-ordinates the work of other teachers witliin the year 
level in matters of pastoral care. 

Tiie Committee has reviewed a variety of schemes at present operating in 
secondary schools. Some of these have been in operation for some time and some 
have as their main objective administrative decentralization rather than student 
care and development. The following sections describe several of the many attempts 
now being made within schools to lessen the effects of large size. 

The year-master scheme 

An administrative arrangement actively encouraged in Western Australian 
secondary schools by the Director of Secondary Education is the year-master 
scheme. Several variations of the scheme exist. The following account describes 
an earlier attempt to introduce the concept. This scheme differs in some important 
respects from that now being adopted in schools. For example, recent approaches 
would not favour the administration of punishment by the year-master. In this 
particular case, the range of duties allocated to the year-master is somewhat wider 
than would be necessary if pastoral care were the overriding objective. 

Staff organization. Within the ischool selected staff members are given 
responsibility for a particular year level or for a particular sex grouping within 
a year level. The following is the arrangement at present adopted: 

Group Year Master 

Fifth Year— -boys and girls Deputy principal 

Fourth Year — boys and girls .... Principal mistress 

Third Year— boys Teacher A 

Third Year — girls Teacher B 

Second Year — boys Teacher C 

Second Year and First Year girls . Teacher D 

Fi!;st Year boys Teacher E 

Teachers selected for the position of year-master are "very mature teachers" 
who have demonstrated by past experience that they can maintain a strong 
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measure of student control and, in the case of male teachers, are willing to 
administer corporal punishment when necessary. In the case of female teachers 
there was a reluctance to accept the position. Even those accepting the position 
do not see it as a permanent appointment. 

Year-master daties. Year-master duties cover a wide range. Basically their 
functions relate to discipline, admmistration and counselling and include among 
others the followihg types of duties: ^ 

The maintenance of discipline within the group. 

The supervision ot attendance. 

Playground supervision. 

Supervision of . levels, reports, allocation of options, etc. 
The organization of comparability tests. 
Student records. 

Community-parent-school relations. 
S.tudent counselling and teacher contact. 

The delegation of these duties has meant that the principal and deputy 
principal now deal only with major disciplinary matters. Senior masters are also 
freed from procedures associated with discipline and routme administrative tasks 
thus leaving them free to concentrate on matters of academic organization, course 
development and supervision. 

DiscipUnary matte^*^. Where disciplinary matters had been mainly the concern 
of the deputy principal and principal mistress, they have now been delegated to 
the year:master. Discipline in the school now begins with the year-master, and 
teachers, in the first instance, refer all offences of routine nature to this level. 
Should any serious breach of discipline occur, however, it is referred immediately 
to the principal. 

The senior council, consisting of administrators, senior masters, guidance 
ofiScers and year-masters, meets regularly to discuss matters of policy formulation, 
revision and implementation, and to agree on administrative or organizational 
problems within the school. The senior council is, in effect, the co-ordinating 
agency with respect to disciplinary and administrative matters withm the school. 

^l«Staff reaction to scheme. The initial reaction of teachers to the adoption of a 
yeap-master scheme in this school was to consider themselves to be "over- 
admmistered". After several months of operation, however, most considered the 
scheme to have a positive effect in the reduction of minor disciplinary problems 
and absences. 

At the administrative level, the principal, deputy principal and principal 
mistress see considerable advantages accruing from the scheme, particularly in 
the area of pastoral care. From a discipline point of view, the use of year-masters 
has relieved them of the burden of dealing with minor infractions and they are of 
the opmipn thnt student attitudes towards disciplme have improved significantly 
since the introduction of the scheme. 
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The tutorial system 

The tutorial system aims to involve each student with a particular staff 
member in a counselling arrangement for the duration of his high school career. 
Operationally, the system attempts to involve each staff member as a tutor to 
supervise and counsel a small single group of students. In the school at v^hich the 
tutorial system was observed for the purpose of this Report, these groups number 
approximately 22 students. The groups also form the basis of a house system, an 
example of which will be described in the next section. 

The method of assigning students to groups has varied. At the inception 
of the scheme in 1970-71, single sex groups were allocated to a teacher of the 
same sex. In January, 1972, mixed sex groups were tried but in July, 1972, the 
scheme rev<;rted to single sex groups. In the selection of students, every effort 
is made to match children with respect to personality, abilities, friendship links 
and behavioural pattern. The assignment to tutorial groups is made by the 
school guidance officer with the help of the headmaster and staff at the Grade 7 
primary school level, in the year before chQdren enter high school. In practice, 
this Selection procedure has worked very well and few students iin^dicate any wish 
to change groups. Staff changes, however, can affect groups. One tutorial group 
had five tutors in the two years, owing to transfer, promotion, resignation and 
retirement. • 

Opemtion. Tutorial groups meet regularly on the following basis: 

Monday morning: 10-minute period for roll-call in tutorial group. 
Tuesday morning: 35-minute period for full tutorial group work. 
Wednesday morning: 40-minute full school assembly with students 

grouped in "houses". 
Thursday morning: 10-minute period for roll-call in tutorial group. 
As mdicated above, the tutorial system is an integral part of a house system. 
Each of six "houses" in the school has allocated to it a double-roomed area. All 
of the tutorial groups comprising a house meet in the vicinity of the house area 
and, if necessary, can be combined quickly to form a house meeting. 

Duties ol a tutor. Unlike the year-master, tutors do not inflict corporal 
punishment on children. The tutor's duties are related more to pastoral care 
and motivation, and to routine administrative matters. Tutors also keep a personal 
filing system for members of their group, keep records of student time-tables 
and maintain a system of "truth sheets". , (The truth sheet is a personal record 
of a student's grades and contains highly confidential and candid remarks on 
his academic, sporting, social and personal performance in the school situation.) 
Basically, the duties are those of motivation and counselling and the development 
of a close student/teacher relationship that helps overcome the impersonality 
often found in larger comprehensive schools. 

Conimiiiiication witilin the school* The tutor system relies for its effective 
operation upon constant and effective communication between all levels within 
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the school. Two main groups assist in this regard. The first is an elected student 
council which has a representation from First, Second and Third Years of two, 
four and Six students respectively. The council meets once a week for one hour 
before school and its activities are set down in its constitution as follows: 

The Studept Council — . , 

shall be responsible for the conduct of student social activities; 
shall be rostered for duties as required; 

shall carry out the duties assigned to the council from time to time; 
shall give advice and present recommendations on matters concern- 
ing the student body; 
shall elect from their body four students to act as house representa- 
tives who shall carry out duties as indicated. 
Liaison is maintained between tutorial groups and the council through 
discussion topics referred from one body to the other. The staff is represented 
on the Student Council by one member, elected by the student body, and one 
member appointed by the principal. 

The second group is the Staff Advisory Council. This consists of senior 
staff, guidance officers and three elected staff members, including one who is 
not more than two years ex-teachers' college and one who is an invited representa- 
tive from optional subject departments. This group assists in the formulation 
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and revision of school policy and oversees the administration of the tutorial 
system. 

Hie tutor system aod discipline. The effectiveness of the tutor system depends 
on the ability and sincerity of the individual teachers comprising the scheme. In 
the school under consideration, it has been extremely successful, owing to the 
con^petent and sympathetic leadership given by the principal and by the 
co-operation of the staff at their appropriate level. Both the principal and staff . 
feel that the very personal atmosphere engendered in the school by the scheme 
and the effective and efScient communication it has established between all levels 
have been a potent force in the establishment of a desirable school climate and 
a consequent satisfactory level of student discipline. 

The yhouse system 

/ The house system of student organization operates within a number of high 
sc|ibols m the State. The following organization describes a house system which 
, operates in a large metropolitan senior high school. 

The aims of the house system are stated to be, "To provide greater Welfare 
for the student and the school: 

(1) By offermg pastoral care. 

(2) By promoting healthy competition in academic service and sporting 
spheres. 

(3) By offering smaller units (houses) of the school to which the 
student is directly associated. 

(4) By personality development through inter-house public speaking, 
debates and general public performances. 

(5) By presenting speakers to help clarify student thinking on social 
issues. 

(6) By imposing positive and negative sanctions for serviceable and 
disserviceable acts performed within the school and community.'' 

Hie iiouse organization. Under this system all students are allocated to a 
"house" according to alphabetic name order. The present allocations are A to D, 
E to L to Q and R to Z. Each of these "houses" is placed under the direction 
of a young teacher selected by the principal from volunteers and all other staff 
members are distributed between houses to ensure a balance of sex, age and stittus. 

An attempt is made under this system to involve as many students as possible 
: in the various forms of student government* Each house votes for house ofiBcials 
(a captain and vice-captain for boys and girls) drawn from the Fifth Year students. 
In addition, another six Fifth Year students are elected to the student council. 

Housemaster dttties« Housemasters are paid an allowance under Regulation 
188 and assume a wide range of added duties. They are allocated a housemaster's 
room (where they are available) for student or teacher consultation during free 
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periods, and each day one-iiOusemaster is rostered to be on duty during the lunch 
period to provide advice and assistance. Housemasters generally work co-operatively 
as a t^ta to administer help and advice and students ^re often directed to them for 
a variety of reasons, particularly for school orientation in the case of new students. 

Housemasters actively assist in school discipline. When a child is punished 
by the deputy principal or principal mistress, the nature and circumstances of the 
offence arc recorded on a record card and the child is referred to the housemaster. 
The purpose of this referral is not for further punishment but as a means of 
determining the causes of the misdemeanour and to attempt to correct the attitude 
leading to it. Any punishment suffered by a student incurs a loss o* house points 
in the inter-house competition. 

Housemasters also assist in matters of school discipline by patrolling verandahs 
after the bell has rung to ensure that latecomers get to class and that each class is 
adequately staffed. 

Inter-house competition. Part of the basis of the house scheme is competition. 
This is conducted on a house basis rather than an individual basis. Points are 
allocated to houses for a variety of academic, social and sporting achievements. 
Staff members may nominate students for up to five service points for any actions 
which they consider to be worthy of merit — ^for example, **picking up considerably 
more paper than requested — one pdint", "handing in found valuables to office — 
three points". Service points can be for school service or community- service. 
Sporting points are given for low-skill games in which all students can participate 
and for swimming and athletics carnivals. In all of these, team responsibility and 
house spirit are encouraged. 

The house period* The house period is an essential part of the system. The 
third period each Friday is reserved for this purp(^e, and during the time, sport, - 
debating, dancing, guest speakers, etc., may be organized for the house. Pastoral 
care is also available for any student not participating in group activities and 
every effort is made to involve all students in activities of their own choice. 

Staff and student reaction. Both staff and students enthusiastically embrace 
the house scheme. A noti<ieable feature of the scheme is the frequency with 
which students approach house staff for help and advice and, as a consequence, 
the administrative staff consider the decrease in student punishment to be amazing. 
Since the scheme has been introduced, truancy and vandalism have dropped 
considerably and rehabilitation of students through housemaster counselling is 
reported to be quite outstanding. In all, most staff agreed that school tone has 
improved considerably since the scheme was introduced in February, 1972. 

A proposal for future devefopment 

An administrative innovation which has been brought to the attention of the 
Committee and which it is proposed will operate in a large metropolitan high 
school in 1973 is a form of decentralization that involves the development of 
autonomous instructional units within the school. Each of these will have its 
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own administrative and teaching organizatipns and a large degree of decisional 
freedom with respect to instructional matteii. 

In its final development, the scheme proposes the creation within the school 
of autonomous "schools-within-schools" of approximately 350 students. Each 
unit will function independently, will be staffed separately and will have its own 
administrative staflBng structure. A Vertical partitioning of the school will ensure 
that the 350 students will be drawn from each of the year levels, one, two and 
three. A separate unit will operate for years foiir and five. In 1973 a pilot venture 
will involve only the first year intake of the school. With the experience gamed 
from this venture and with necessary modifications, the scheme will be extended 
to other year levels in future years. 

The scheme proposed for the first year of operation involves the following 
features: 

(1) The formation of a single administrative teaching unit composed 
of the First Year student intake. 

(2) The appointment of a temporary senior master whose selection will 
be made by the teachers of the unit, all of whom will be volunteers. 

This senior master will act as administrative head of the unit and ^ 
will be given a clerical assistant. 

(3) The appointment of two specialist tekchers for each core subject. 
These teachers will restrict their teaching to the unit. 

(4) Independent time-tabling of the unit to give it freedom in the 
scheduling of activities. 

(5) The adoption of a team teaching approach in which teachers all9cate 
their own duties an4 teat uing assignments. 

(6) The adoption of a student-oriented rather than faculty-oriented 
approach. 

This scheme attempts to provide a structure in which a greater degree of 
teacher/pupil contact can be achieved and in which teachers can exercise a greater 
degree of professional discretion. It has as one of its major aims a reduction of 
the unpersonaliQNlhat often accompanies large organizations^ and seeks to foster a 
greater degree of professional responsibility than that assume^ by teachers under 
present administrative structures. 

Summary 

The above descriptions are but a few examples of administrative measures 
that are being adopted within schools to provide a greater measure of studept 
guidance and counselling and which contribute to the social-emotional growth of 
students. The Committee 'fully supports efforts that are being made in this 
di];ection, but it would deprecate any suggestion that punishment should be included ' 
within the framework of such schemes. It considers that every encouragement 
should be given to schools to experiment with the operation of such schemes and 
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siimlar measures that would reduce in any way the impersonality that is often a 
feature of larger institutions. 

These measures, the Commijttee hopes, will make a substantial contribution 
towards thcfl^stablishment of mutually satisfying teacher-student relationships built 
upon respect and understanding. By these means, and others proposed in this 
Report, the tensions that exist between teachers and students in the classrooms of 
Western Australian high scTioOls will be diminished. 

While it recognizes the worth of schemes presently in operation and the 
fact that often those who provide leadership are co|jipensated by way of teaching 
load, aid by special facilities and allowances, the Committee considers that, in 
♦ order to attract teachers to this field, some consideration should be given to the 
provision of promotional opportunities for those who wish to specialize in this 
direction. At the present time, senior master positions are provided for the core 
areas and for selected areas i? the optional fields. There are, however, no senior 
masterships for those teachers who would like to specialize in non-academic are^s 
whic| cater for the social-emotional aspects of child development. The Committee 
considers that flicse should be made available if able people are to be attracted 
and retained in this area. 

Reconiiiieiidatfoii ' 

The Education Department should give every encouragement to the develop- 
ment within high schools of Administrative schemes designed to foster the pastoral 
care of students. 

SCHOOL SIZE 
Introdoction • 

The question of whether or not school size has any effect upon pupil achieve- 
ment and development has been the subject of debate and speculation in many 
countries. A review of opmion indicates a favouring ol larger schools. Barker 
and Gump (1964, p. 195) suimnarize this opinion: 

The large school has authority: its grand exterior dimensions, its 
long halls and myriad rooms, and its tide of students all carry an 
implication of power and rightness. The small school lacks such 
certainty: its modest building, its short halls and few rooms, and its 
students, who move more in trickles than in tides, give jan impression 
of a casual or not quite decisive enviroi^ment. 
^ Arguments in support of larger schools look to economy of operation,' the 
better piovision of facilities^ wider ranges of student options, greater ranges of 
teacher expertise and the more liberal facilities and opportunities for sporting*^ ^nd 
recreational activities. Those who favour the small school point to its more 
individualized approach, its more iiftimate atmosphere, the reduced tensions gn 
teacher and student, the better supervision and discipline and the fostering of a 
better school spirit in which the student and the teacher are not subordinated to 
administrative organization.^ Most frequently these views derive from limited 

^ ■ * * • *• 
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personal experience, outside observation or reports received from others. In 
very few cases are they made on the basis of well-founded rciwdi evidence. 

When reviewing the effects of school size, Stephens (1967, p. 78) states 
that "in many geqeral discussions the small high school has been rather sweepinglj 
condemned and its abolition recommended". He quotes research by Douglass 
(1931) and Garrett (1949), which showed little relationship between size of high 
school' and subsequent university performances. A later study by Hoyt (1959) 
summarized seventeen previous studies. Of these, fiye found no advantage for 
either large or small schools, six found the adva**tage lay with large schools, three 
with small schools and three with mediimi-size schools. Hoyt's own study reported 
no significant differences in achievement between the various sizes of schools. 

Stephens further shows that recent studies of a more rigorous nature than 
those carried out earlier obtain similar conflicting conclusions. A 1962 study 
by Street showed a positive relation between school size and attainment, whereas 
a similar study by Lathrap in 1960 showed no relation between high school size 
and university success. A study by Wiseman in 1964 which controlled for both 
intelligence and broad social background failed to show any differences which 
were attributable to school size. 

Generally speaking, the studies that have been carried out In connection 
with school size have failed to provide any conclusive evidence to support either 
laige, mediui^ or small schools with respect to student achievement. There may, 
however, be Advantages sissociatcd with other factors such as teacher satisfaction, 
the developmept of the "whole child", administrative simplicity and the like. 
Wiffi' regofdlo mMerof MooT dficiplm^^^^ to be fdw, if 

any, studies whft^h show any evidence of the effects upon discipline of small or 
large schools. 

<j 

Western Australism opinion concenAing effects of school size 

In submissions made to the Cbmmittee, the opinion was frequently expressed 
that large schools had an adverse effect upon student attitudes, befiaviour and 
attainment. In its statement to the Committee, the Secondary Students' Union 
noted: • - / ^ 

Large schools and classes mean a lack of personal attention and 
communication, between students and between parents and headmasters. 
In many large schools students may have different class mates in each 
class. It is naive to say this is t?eneficial because it is^good not to form 
classes into cliques. Each student needs to have some stable environ- 
ment ih which he can find security especially in the unstable period of 
• adolescence. 

- Another submission from a Parents and Citizens' Association stated that 
"schools should be smaller in enrobnent (not more than 1,000)" and that schools 
should be divided into "senior high schools (fourth, fifth and sixth years) and 
high schools (first, second and thir4 years)". In its submission, the Progressive 
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Teachers' Association supported this view and recommended that "the Education 
Departmient should adopt and implement a policy of limiting the size of high 
Schools, so that no school has more than 1,000 students". This group saw that, 
because of leurge size: 

. . i most teachers have far too heavy a worMoad to enable them to 
cope with the problems of preparation of a lessons of high quality at all 
times. The tasks of preparing lessons for five or possibly six classes, 
and of marking work sel^ leave few teachers time to give to their students 
— who may total anything up to 200— the personal attention and assist- 
ance which most ougiht to receive. 
Rexerences whi6h were made to school size in the submissions were made in supporf 
of the contention that large schools were impersonal and that, because of their 
very complex orgaidzation, large enrolments and extended staff list, the individual 
tends to become subordinated to administrative considerations. While in the small 
school teachers know all students, in a large school the teachers often do not even 
know qpch other. It was on the grounds of such beliefs that most re^commenda- 
tions were made. 

The opinion expressed regarding the impersonaUty of large schools was 
repeated on numerous occasions in the written sections of the Teacher and 
Administrator Questionnaires. Teachers supported the view that the large school 
tended to ignore the individual and that often teachers did not get to know the 
students because of the fragmentation of instructional time occasioned by the 
complexities of time-tabling a large organization. 

.,^fe. J}?.?, .^S%9J?JSS^PJ...Q f2u;. the , gre^^^^^ 

comments referred to lliis belief. Many administrators expressed the opinion that 
schools should not be allowed to grow beyond an enrolment of 1,000 students. 
They felt that, ideally, schools should have an enrolment -of approximately 750 
students. Principals who stated this view considered that, in the smaller school, 
students gained a greater degree of individual attention and that, because of the 
less impersonal atmosphere^ disciplinary problems would occur less frequently. 

Further evidence regarding school size 

Research evidence from studies carried out elsewhere is inconclusive regarding 
the effects of « school size on matters such as achievement and few, if any, studies 
consider the effects of size upon student discipline. Generally, opinions expressed 
to the Committee in submissions and by teachers and adniinistrators support the 
view that large schools have an adverse effect on discipline. In the questionnaires 
sent to teachers, parents, students and administrators considerable evidence was 
collected on this matter. 

Evidence from the Teacher Questionnaire. In the Teachers' Questionnaire 
teachers' were asked to indicate whether or not disciplinary matters were a source 
of worry when they teach. Table 9.3 sets the responses to this question according 
to school size. 1 
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TABLE 9.3 

RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF DISCIPLINARY 
PROBLEMS AND SCHOOL SIZE . 
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The figures in the columns of this table represent the ranking of the school based 
on the proportion of the school staff respon(4ing that discipline was a problem 
when they taught. For example, four schools from which responses were obtained 
had enrohnents of under 400. These schools were ranked 4th, 9th, 49th and 50th 
out of the 50 schools included . in^4he^ analysis... 1^ 

instance, had the fourth largest proportion of teachers indicating that discipline 
was a problem when they taught. 

Inspection of the rankings within the table illustrates the lack of relation 
between teachers' perception of discipline and school size. Reference to the 
column of rankings for schools of "0-400" shows, for instance, that ranks vary 
from 4 to 50 — that is, almost over the total range. A comparison of the me^n 
rankings listed in the table also indicates that there is no evidence to support a 
linear relationship between « school size and the incidottice of discipline. Care 
should be taken, however, in the interpretation of this result, for it is possible that 
other factors may have confounded the relationship. 

Further evidence of the relationship between discipline and school size may 
be gained from teacher responses regardmg the frequency, seriousness,' trouble- 
someness and degree of incidence of 28 potentially disruptive student behaviours. 
Investigation was made of the frequency and degree of incidence of these 
behaviours ii; nigh schools of various sizes. In the analysis of data, the following 
procedures have been adopted: 

(1) Within each category of school size the behaviours have been ranked 
. according to the frequency and the rate of increase of their occur- 
^ tence. This information has been used to ascertain which 
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behaviours within that category of school size are the more 

frequently occurring and are becoming more conmion. 
(2) Percentages have been calculated for those teachers responding that 

particular disruptive problems are occurring very frequently or 

are becoming much more common. 
Tables 9.4, 9.5, 9.6 and 9.7 set out the data obtained in accordance with the 
above procedures. 

An inspection of percentages in Table 9.5 {Percentage of Teachers Respond- 
ing That the Behaviour Occurred Very Frequently) and in Table 9.7 (Percentages 
of Teachers Responding That the Behaviour Was Becoming Much More Common) 
indicates that teachers in smaller schools tend to see most potentially disruptive 
behaviours occurring less frequently than do teachers in larger schools. 



TABLE 9.4 , 

RANKING OF BEHAVIOURS ACCORDING TO FREQUENCY OF 
OCCURRENCE IN SCHOOLS OF DIFFERENT SIZESs^ 
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TABLE 9.5 

PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS RESPONDING THAT THE BEHAVIOUR 
OCCURRED VERY FREQUENTLY 
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TABLE 9 .6 

RANKING OF BEHAVIOUR ACCORDING TO RATE OF INCREASE 
OF OCCURRENCE IN SCHOOLS OF DIFFERENT SIZES 
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11 


11 


28, 


Coming late for lessons and 




















other school appointments 


9 


8 


10 


11 


2 


5 


4 


3 



TABLE 9.7 

p^cektageToFteachers responding THAf~iiE behaviour 

WAS BECOMING MUCH MORE COMMON 





Total number of responses 


54 


188 


200 


210 


239 


315 


613 


449 




Size of school 


0- 
100 


100- 
400 


400- 
600 


600- 
800 


800- 
1,000 


1,000- 
1,200 


1,200- 
1,400 


>i,4oa 




Behaviour 


















1. 


Missing a particular classroom 




















lesson ...! 


1 


5 


7 


10 


15 


19 


18 


16 


2. 


Making smart comments aloud, 
asking silly questions, making 


















> 


silly remarks 


20 


22 


21 


22 


26 


33 


31 


32 


3. 


Unauthorized borrowing of 




















equipment .... 


5 


5 


9 


8 


10 


14 


12 


12 


4. 


Complying with authority slowly 


16 


18 


19 


20 


25 


30 


26 


28 


5. 


Half-hearted response to teacher 




















questioning, lack of enthusiasm 


14. 


5 


9 


" 8 


12 


14 


13 


10 


6. 


Consistent failure to come prop- 




















erly equipped for lessons 


16 


13 r 


17 


17^ 


26 


28 


26 


31 


7. 


Use of an obscenity overheard by 




















teacher .... 


7 


11 


15 


15 


16. 


24 


21 


23 


8. 


Damaging school property 


18 


14 


19 


20 


20 


24 


28 


28 


9. 


Tardiness in responding to calls 




















for silence or order 


5 


17 


16 


17 


19 


26 


21 


25 


10, 


Making "smart" comments about 




















^ teacher".^ .7.. ' .r." 


9 


17 


12 


13 


15 


20 


17 


16 


11. 


Noncompliance with school rules 


20 


18 


26 


29 


35 


40 


43 


44 
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' Total nu mber of responses 54 188 200 210 239 315 613 449 

~Size of school ^ 0- 100- 400- 600^ 800- 1,000- 1,200- 

100 400 600 800 1,000 1,200 1,400 ^^'^ 



12. Completing classroom work of a 
quality considerably less than 
capacity • • 

13. Telling deliberate lies 

14. Cheating 

15. Using offensive language when 
directed to do something by a 
teacher 

16 Creating a disturbance in class .... 

17 Giving "smart" or disrespectful 
answers to a teacher's question.... 

18. Boisterousncss when engaging in 
any physical activity (pushing 
others, scuffling, etc.) 

19. Refusal to comply with a teacher's 
direction despite warning of 
punishment 

20. Insinuated or direct threats of 
violence towards the teacher .... 

21. Obscene writing, drawing, note- 
passing .... 

22. Making frequent petty criticisms 
or complaints that arc unjust .... 

23. Sullcnncss 

24. Premeditated non-compliance 
with class school rules 

25. Withdrawal from classroom acti- 
vities and unrcsponsivoicss to in- 
vitations to participate 

26. Bullying or feuding among stu- 
dents ^ .... 

27. Ridiculing established school acti- 
vities 

28. Coming late for lessons and other 
school appointments 



12 


12 


13 


10 


18 


18 


19 


18 




6 


5 


6 


12 


12 


10 


7 




4 


7 


7 


7 


9 


7 


8 


1 


13 


10 


13 


15 


17 


17 


18* 




14 


16 


17 


19 


25 


23 


23 


7 


10 


15 


12 


17 


21 


20 


18 


1 


9 


4 


6 


8 


8 


10 


1 1 


5 


16 


15 


18 


18 


24 


21 


20 


1 


7 


8 


5 


8 


5 


7 


7 


9 


8 


12 


10 


7 


13 


13 


12 


3 


13 


7 


10 


12 


11 


12 


11 


1 


5 


4 


4 


9 


7 


8 


7 


5 


13 


10 


12 


13 


16 


19 


16 





3 


5 


6 


9 


10 


7 


7 


3 


4 


5 


7 


6 


8 


9 


11 


1 


11 


13 


14 


15 


17 


20 


21 


9 


15 


14 


; 14 


30 


28 


26 ' 


28 



ToUl percenuge 7-21 ll-OO 12-21 12-5 15-43 18-64 18-00 18-14 



They also see the incidence of these behaviours as being more stabk than do 
teachers in larger schools. Teachers in schools with enrohnents above 800 
apparently see disruptive behaviours both occurring more frequently and increasing 
at a faster rate than do teachers in schools with less than 800 students. 

Reference to Tables 9.4 and 9.6 illustrates that within schools of all sizes, 
teachers, wiA very few excepUbns, share common perceptions regarding which 
stodent behaviours are occuning most frequently and which student behaviours 
are becoming more common. 
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The fact that teachers in larger school perceive disciplinary problems to be 
occurring more frequently and increasing at a faster rate may arise from the fact 
that the actual numbers of cases of indiscipline is larger than in smaller schools, 
although the incidence per head of emolment could be the same. That is to say, 
because of the greater number occurring, teachers may perceive to be more 
serious a situation which is actually common to all schools. This is, hov^ever, 
purely a matter of conjecture. Another consideration is that the behaviour 
problems that occur outside of the classroom may in part be symptomatic of 
simple physical size, particularly in the case of students being late for lessons. 
Larger institutions may be more difficult to supervise outside of the classroom. 

The views of teachers regarding the incidence of behaviours that occur within 
the classroom are somewhat similar in schools of all sizes. This is not entirely 
surprising, since the. classroom teaching units are comparable in schools of varying 
sizes. For example, reference to Table 9.5 indicates that behaviours 2 (making 
smart comments)^ 16 (creating a disturbance in class) and 18 (boisterousness) 
occur with equal frequency in large and sm^U schools alike. 

Adminisinitof perceptions. Analysis of the responses contained within the 
Administrator Questionnaire revealed that there was a division of opinion among 
princip als regarding the iucidcucg ^ of se r iously disruptive behaviour in schools. 
While principals of schools with emolments between 200 and 400 saw the incidence 
as bemg fairly stable, principals of schools with emolments larger than 400 were 
almost evenly divided in their opinion as to whether the incidence was stable, 
diminishing or increasing. This relationship seemed to be independent of school 
location or age of the school plant. 

Some evidence of the relationship of discipline to school size may be gained 
from the fact that there was a stronger tendency for principals in schools with 
only First to Third Years to see the incidence of discipline as stable or decreasing, 
than principals of schools with First to Fifth years. Furthermore, principals of 
high schools with only First to Third years were less inclined to respond that situa- 
tions arise with which they find difficulty in coping. This result, however, should 
be treated with some caution with respect to school size, for the results ^could be due 
to a variety of other factors such as the age of the principal, age of the school 
and the socio-economic level of the community in which it is located. 

Evidence from the Parent Questionnaire. In the sections of the Parent 
Questionnaire reserved for written conmients, little mention was made of the 
effects of school Size upon discipline. Analysis of responses by school size, 
however, did reveal some differences in perception among parents. 

Although most educators would agree that close parent/teacher contact and 
co-operation are desirable features of * any educational programme, analysis of 
parent responses by school size indicated tiiat the parents of children who attend 
"^IaTgeriiig?r~sdrools'"2ffe^^^ tom^ of contact with the school, 

either through Parents and Citizens' Associations or by meeting the principal or 
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teachers. In fac^ fewer o! the parents^ whose children attend large schools believe 
that there is any .encouragement for them to visit and discuss their child's progress 
with the teachen or administrators of the school. 

In the Qaestionnaire, parents were, asked to respond whether or not they 
thought that discipline in schools was either too strict or too lenient Table 9.8 
sets out percentage responses by school size tq this question. 

TABLE 9.8 

PARENTS PERCEPTIONS REGARDING NATURE OF DISCIPLINE 

IN SCHOOLS (N =^ 1,512)^^ 

Enrolments 

Response 100-400 400-sbo 800-1,000 1,000-1,200 1,200-1,400 1,400+ 

% % % 

Too strict .... 1 2 

About right ... 54 55 55 

Too lenient. .... 44 42 43 



There is no apparent relationship between school size and parent perceptions 
of the strictness or leniency of discipline in the school attended by their children. 

Student perceptions. Often those who argue in support of small or large 
schools assess the advantages of either type on a very limited number of criteria. 
To one observer, the question of individualized attention is paramou^it; to another 
the range of options avaflable is the most important consideration; and others see 
the numbfer of opportunities for cultural or social activities as being of most 
concern. The case for large or small schools changes considerably, depending upon 
the particular criteria chosen for their evaluation. In the data obtained from 
responses to the Student Quejtionnaire, evidence may be found to support advan- 
tages of either position. From the point of view of discipline,, it would be difficult 
to make a clear-cut case for either large or small schools as the arguments change 
according to one's perceptions of the nature of discipline. 

There is evidence to suggest that students in smaller schools perceive teachers 
tp be fairer in their tresftment ot pupils, to be more contented, to be more work- 
oriented and to mix with students to a greater degree than do those in larger 
schools. Students in small schools also tend to perceive discipline to be better 
and to consider that schools place less reliance upon rules. A greater proportion 
of students found school more interesting in smaller schools (73 per cent) -than 
larger schools (59 per cent). 

While students in both large and small schools considered that student councils 
would "make school a better place to be in", it was in the larger schools that 
more emphatic bpport was given. Students in larger schools were stronger in 
their support of student autonomy in decision-making and government and while 
they strongly supported the principle of co-operative student/teacher participation 
in the formation of school rules, were more inclined to disagree that the principal 



% 

44 

52 



% 
1 

53 
44 



% 
2 
53 
42 
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of the school should be allowed to veto student decisions in areas of decision- 
making that have been allocated to them, 

Generally speaking, however, the data from the Student Questionnaire showed 
no sharp difference between large and small schools with regard to disciplme. If 
any conclusion could be drawn, it would be that there is a remarkable sunilarity 
between the perceptions of students in large and small schools over a very wide 
range of issues related to discipline and to school in general. 

Administnidye considcnUioAs 

In its deliberations on schdofslze, the ^mmittee considered the administra- 
tive advantages of large schools. The main conclusions were 

(1) Larger schools provide better opportunities for the use of teacher 
expertise than do small schools. 

(2) Largei: schools provide a much wider range of subject choice than 
do small schools. 

These particular advantages may have positive relationships with school discipline, 
for both provide the student with a means of satisfying a wider range of interests 
and of receiving instruction of a high calibre. 

At the present time, Education^Dcjartnienj johcy'^ Is to_ create schools with 

a maximum of 1,250 to 1,350 students. Schools of this size permit the mamtenance 
of a lower school (First, Second and Third Years) of 900 students and an upper 
school.of over 300 students. Table 9.9 sets out the sizes of secondary schools in 
Western AustraUa as at February, 1972. 



TABLE 9.9 

SIZES OF WESTERN AUSTRALIAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
AS AT FEBRUARY, 1972 

Size of school enrolments Number of schools 

1,500+ students 2 

1,300-1,500 students 14 

1,000-1,300 students I?. 

800-1,000 students 7 
below 800 21 

Of the 16 schools listed in Table 9.9 as having over 1,300 students, four show 
*"a decline since 1971 owing to the establishment of nearby high schools. With the 
establishment of other new high schools, it is anticipated that the size of several 
of the larger schools will be reduced. Of tha 56 schools in Table 9.9 half already 
have less than 1,000 students. 

Sumnuury 

Evidence cpnceming the effects of school size upon the behaviour and 
performance of students in secondary schools has been gathered from three 
principal sources. The first was evidence obtained from research that has been 
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carried out in other countries. Most of this was directed towards the effects of 
school size upoA pupil- attainment rather than ^fpline.x The results from these 
studies are inconclusive and it would appear that they have attempted to measure 
a very limited range of educational objectives. 

A second source of evidence was the opinions expressed in submissions placed 
before the Committee. In these, the opinion was frequently expressed that school 
enrolments were too large. Because of their large size, schools tended to be 
impersonal organizations in which the individual was faced with a re^cnt«^d 
existence, and little regard was given to his needs or wishes. In effect, administra- 
tive considcratiqus took precedence over educational and. personal ones. By 
contrast, small schools were viewed as having warm, friendly student/teacher 
^lationships in whirfr the interests of the individual student were paramount and 
in which the teachers were able to devote a greater measure of theic time to 
individualized learning procedures. It should be stressed lha! these opinions were" 
unsubstantiated in any way. 

The dm obtained from Teacher, Parent, Student and Administrator 
Questionnaires,^ from interviews and from selected case studies provided the fliird 
source of evidence. This source provided no evidence to support citheT large or 
small schools witii respect to the beneficial effects upon school discipline. 

Overall, tiic evidence condeming school size is inconclusive. . If economic 
operation and tiie effective utilization of teacher expertise is flie main consideration, 
flien large schools are more acceptable. On the oth?r hand, teacher opinion 
favours the small schooL ^ If tbe^effccts .upon school discipUnc wcrc. adopted aS . 
the criterion, flien fliere would appear to be litfle to choose between large and 
smaU schools* In any assessment of advantages, flie question of impersonality 
and meeting die needs of individuals must be given close consideration. The 
Committee considers, however, ^at flie potential disadvantages of flic large school 
in tiiis respect can be largbly overcome where measures are adopted administra- 
tively to reduce die impcrspnality and organizational complexity of the school. 

Recommcndatioii 

The Education Department should encourage administrative decentralization 
("schools witiiin schools*') wifliin large secondary schools to provide for a greater 
measure of student/admmistrator contact and to assist in reducing^tite impersonal 
atmosphere that can^ associated wifli larger school administratis. 

SEPARATION OF UPPER A^fD LOWER SCHOOL 

Backgroimd 

Western Australian Government secondary education policy has been directed 
towards flie development of large co-educational comprehensive schools. This 
policy is consistent wifli developments fli^t have occurred elsewhere in the world, 
notably in North America and the United Kingdom. 
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The comprehensive high school in this State has sought to achieve an inter-mix 
of students possessing a wide range of ^^bilities and interests. A corresponding 
provision of subject and course offerings has obvipusly been necessary. The need 
to make full and effective use of specialist staff has necessitated the development 
of very large schools covering the full five years of secondary schooling. This 
practice represents the approach adopted in most Australian States, although in 
Tasmania separate matriculation colleges v^hich cater for the needs of upper 
school students only have been in operation for some time* 

In the si^^fnissions placed, before the Committee and in written comments in 
a number df^eacher and Administrator Questionnaires, the opinion was expressed 
that there should be a separation of upper and lower -school students. Two ^pes 
of separati^ were suggested — ^physical and administrative. The first of these 
envisaged completely separate schools with independent admimstrations.' The 
second is a separation in the sense of differential treatment with r^pect to instruc- 
tional procedures, regulation of behaviour and the provision of amenities. Little 
if any support was given to the former view and most of those who put forward 
the proposal for separation did so in terms of the secpnd. ^ . 

One of the clearest conclusions to emerge from an analysis by year level of 
the responses to the Student Questionnaire was that ver^distinct differences exist 
between upper and lower school students with respect to their attitudes on a 
wide i^ariety of issues. 

A very apparent difference between upper and lower school students in 
Western Australian high schools exists with regard to recreational interests. Upper 
school students spend significandy less time^ watching television than do lower 
school students, but on the average, spend a much greater amount of time listening 
to music or the radio. Fifty-two per cent of First Year students, for example, say 
they spend mpre than two hours a day watching- television compared with ^ only 
21 per cent of Fifth Year students. Lower school students read a greater number 
of comics than do upper school students. Fifty-seven per eent of lower school 
students indicated that they read one or more comics a week^ and only IS per 
cent of the Fifth Year students stated that they did so. The number of books 
read by each year level was quite consistent between year levels. Students in the 
upper school^ however, showed much more interest in reading newspapers. Sixty- 
eight and 70 per cent of students in Fourth and Fifth Yeiar, respectively, state 
that' they read the paper every day, whereas the corresponding percentages for 
First, Second and Third years were 37, 47 and 53 per cent. 

Similar differences exist between upper school apd lower school students with 
regard to social interests. Both groups seem to have friendship groups of similar 
-size", but -upper-sehoot^tudents have a greater proportion of mixed sex groupings. 
Analysis of upper school student responses also indicates that their friendships 
are more oriented towards persons outside of the school situation than are those 
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of lower school students. Lower school groups seem to be more interested in 
latest fashions, consider it important to be good looking or good at sport, and 
are very interested in hobbies. Upper school students shov more interest in 
school organization, in "going out" with members of the opposite sex and in 
current events and politics. 

An anzdysis of responses concerning the particular hero or idol that students 
like to imitate further illustrates the' differences that occur in values and outlook 
between upper and lower school students. Evidence from questionnaires suggests 
that there is a sh&t of interest as students progress through the secondary school. 
Students, in Fourth and Fifth 'STears, for instance, are less inclined to have an idol 
than students in the lowi^ school and there is a definite shift away from concerns 
with pop artists and fibn stars. 

The above examples of differences in perception by students in the various 
year levels could be extended into a variety of other activities and interests. Some 
have been treated in other sections of this Report. The responses reported are 
sufficient to illustrate the changes in interests and values that occur between upper 
school and lower school. These differences need to be recognized in any considera- 
tion,^ the means of instruction adopted in the school, student participation in 
decisipn making and the regulation of student behaviour. 

Student perceptions of school rales ^ 

In their questionnaire, students wer^ asked to state whether or not they 
considered that upper school students should have different school rules from lower 
school students regarding dress, smoking at school, attendance at school and other 
aspects of behaviour. Table 9.10 sets out by year level the percentage responses 
obtained for this question. 



i TABLE^^.IO . 

STUDENT RESPONSES TO QUESTION, "SHOULD UPPER SCHOOL STUDENTS hXvE 
DIFFERENT SCHOOL RULES FROM LOWER SCHOOL STUDENTS RPGARp|i>IG 
DRESS, SMOKING AT SCHOOL, ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL ATSp SO ON?" 



Response 


Year 1 
N - 1,407 


Year 2 
1,392 


Year 3 - 
i,298 


Year 4 
593 


Year 5 
372 


t 

. ■■ • 

X am "uncertain 

No 


V 

/o 

21 

24 . 

52 


% 
24 
18 
54 


^ % 
30 
16 
50 


% 
59 
12 
27 


% 
64 
12 
21 



• The responses reported in this table indicate that lower school students generally 
do not favour any distinction between upper and lower school with respect to 
school rules. In the Fourth and Fifth Years, however, a majority of students are 
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in favour of separate rulcs» An analysis of responses by sex indicates that male 
students in the upper school are more emphatic in this view than are female 
students. Analysis of responses with respect to those who are Advanced or Basic, 
in all four core subjects shows that Basic level students tend to favour the separa- 
tion of upper and lower school more so than do Advanced. 

AdministntcNr perceptions 

In the section reserved for written coroment, a, few principals pointed to the 
need to differentiate between upper and lower school students in the formulation 
of school rules, but this wals by no me^ a frequent response. In the structured 
sections of the Questionnaife, several questions were asked regarding rules which 
indicate principals' attitudes on the matter. ( 

Question 42 of the Administrator Questionnaire asked^ ''Po you insist (as 
far as possible) oa upper school students wearing a school uniform?''. Fifty-eight 
per cent ot principals answered in the affirmative^ which indicates that a large 
number of principals tend to treat upper school students very much the same 
as lower school students on this rather contentious matter. Some^ differeiices on 
this issue may be gauged from the fact that 81 per cent answered in tiie affirmative 
to the same question regarding lower school students. ^ 

A more definite indication of the differential treatment of upper and lower 
school students by school administeators may be gained from responses to the 
question, "Do you distinguish between upper and lower school students with 
regard to the observance of establishied school rules?". Fifteen per cent of 
principals stated that they did distinguish between the two sections of the school. 
This confiiyns the impression gained in responses to Question 42 that little differ- 
ence is made in schools with respect to school rules for flie growing maturity of 
upper sichool studen^. 

Student leadenUpr and the upper school itadents 

As indicate in earlier sections of this chaptei?^ the fostering of student 
government in^secondary schools, in addition to the several educational benefits, 
may be seen as a measure conducive to the development of a satisfactory 
organizational and behavioural climate in the school. In order to assess the level 
at which this student government appeared to be most effective, principals were 
asked to state, "At which year level do you feel that student government has most ^ 
influence?". The response gained from principals was overwhelmingly in support 
of the Fifth Year level. It may be inferred from these responses that it was from 
the Fifth ^Year student body that the leadership for student government was being 
provided. 

While the effective opei;^ation of student government would not necessarily 
Vequire the participation of upper school students — and there is evidence of effective 
attempts at student government in schools which do not have upper school 
enrolments — it would seem that their greater maturity would be a definite advan- 
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tagc. A review of the operation of prefect systems and schools councils at present 
in high schools suggests that the contributions of older students could have a 
stabilizing effect» up6n the decision-making processes Of tbese various forms of 
student -government. The advantages of leadership provided by-4lie^ presence of 
relatively mature Fourth and Fifth Year students in the school suggests tiliat^y 
separation of upper and lower school may better be made in administrative an ' 
organizational terms rather than in the; establishment of separate educational 
institutions for these two categories of students. 

Administnitive consideiatioiis 

la the section of fhis chapter that deals with school size, reference was made 
td^he problems of providing a full range of subject options in smaller high schools 
and in providing sufficient staflBng to enable full use of specialist teaching. While 
such matters are only indirectly related to the question of school discipline, they 
need to be considered in any proposal that would be made with respect to the 
separation of upper and lower schools. Administratively the complete separation 
of upper and lower Secondary schools wpuld involve diseconomies with respect 
to the utilization of teachers' physical resources and capital. While a full treatment 
of these matters is beyond the scope jof this Rej^rt, they should be kept in mind 
in any discussipn that may involve the complete separation of the upper from 
the lower school. , ^ 

Summary 

An examination of all evidence presented to this Coimnittee fails to reveal 
any convincing arguments for the separation of the upper school from the lower 
school. Although some in their slibmissions have suggested the physical separation 
of these two groups in the interest of improved discipline, not one item of evidence 
was presented to support this opinion. 

In its ijivestigation of this proposal, the Committee investigated teacher, 
student, parent and administrator responses to questionnaires and, while it . 
appreciates that considerable differences exist between upper and lower school 
students with respect to values held and outlook maintained, these of themselves 
are insufficient to justify the physical separation of upper and lower school. The 
Committee does, however, appreciate that, because of the considerable differences 
in interests, behaviours, attitudes and academic orientations of students in the 
upper and lower school, some consideration should be given by school administra-- 
tors to the ways in whiqh the behaviour of e^ch group is regulated. The use of 
plqrsical facilities, the nature of recreational and social activities and the 
compilation of "^hool rules should all be taken into consideration. 

RecommendiBition 

School principals 'Should give consideration to the differential treatment of 
upper and lower school students with respect to the use of physical facilities, the 
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planning, of social and recreational activities and the compilation of school rules. 
This differentiation should take into account the varying interests, needs, abilities 
and maturity of both groups. 

STUDENT GOVERNMENT IN fflGH SCHOOLS 
Th^ camat ntnation 

The ipairticipation in varying degrees of high school students in the decision- 
making processes of the school is a well-established practice in Western Australian 
sccondaty schools. In many schools ihc use of prefects, schoor councils or a * 
combmatioDi of both schemes arc .in operation.^ A survey of practices in secondary 
schools in Western Australia indicates that 77 pfer ccnt have in operation a system 
of prefects and^ per cent have some form of school council. 
L zThc manrijcr in which student councils and prefects .are established varies 
cmdidergUy aniong schools. Table 9.11 sets out responses of administrators to. 
questions^egard^g ibe means presently adopted for the selection of students as 
prefects or as mtoibc^r of school councils, in those schools which have these forms 
of student government. 

TABLE 9.11 

METHODS OF SELECTION FOR STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
IN fflGH SCHCk)LS 

Response Prefects Council 

Frcdydectcdbystudeaits..... .... .... 30 52 

Nominated by students b^t with some form of control by the principal and st^fF 43 5 

Sekctedby sUff (tndprupcipal) . .... 1 

Chosen by some other means 1 3 

No response .... ... 22 37 



ERIC 



From the figures detailed in this table, it may be seen that there is a significant 
trend ^ivithin schools fpwkrds the free election of prefects and student council 
members. A comparisd^n of the percentage responses for this form of student 
selection indicates that schools tend to give a greater degree of freedom in* the 
selection of coiluicil menibers than they do in the selection of prefects. This more 
conservative approach td the appointment of ^ pfefects may reflect differences in 
the roles of the two positions. Traditionally, the position of prefects has been 
one of considerable honotir; it has been a recognition by the school of personal 
virtues and 'scholarly achievement. A school council member, however, plays 
a much less visible rolel HSs is participation in a form of student government and 
his selection is^ ostensimy, n]iade on the basis of his ability to participate meaning- 
fidly and contribute effectively in the process of student government. The caution 
in regard to the selection of i)|refects may also be seen in the percentages of schools 
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responding that selection involves some form of control by the prmcipal anld staff. 
Forty-three per cent of schools indicate they do this in the case of prefects, whereas 
only five per cent respond in this category for student councils. 

The demand for student goyenunent 

Tke opinions of students tiiemselves. The degree to which students should 
be involved in thp decision-making processes of the school is the subject of 
considerable debate: Generally, the demand for such involvement has been made 
at a tertiary rather than a secondary level. At the secondary level in Western 
Australia, there has been no widespread active movement on the part of a majority 
of students for a greater measure of .participation in' student goverxmient, but 
there is evidence that some groups desire to encourage students to take a more 
active part in determining the. patterns of their own behaviour and the directions 
of their own learning. 

The desire of minority groups for greater participation may be seen in the 
contents of handbills hanc^ed to students in high schools by, certain activist groups 
external to (he school structure. In a 'recent handbill^ the following claims, among 
others, were put forward: 

(1) Students have the right to help determine their curriculum and 
evaluate their teachers. 

(2) Students shall have the right to^n any school election for any 
office. There shall be an end to arbitrary administration require- 
ments and screening of candidates. / 

(3) Teacher^ have no right of veto over the student representative body. 
Another publication by af group seeking to promote the formation of a. Secondary 
Students' Union for Western Australian seconda^ schools, stated: 

4 The goal of student union activity is to change the education system 

so that it recognizes all components as equal in value and potential; 
so that each student enjoys and reflects the common and individual 
sunlight that is his inalienable right. ^ 

The tiesire by this group is further seen in the aspirations of one of its members : 

That th^ union being (as I hope it soon wili be) a representative 
organization for the whole high school student body makes moves for 
changing the presently irrelevant Ehglish expression course. 

These and other student publications bear witness to the desire by a few for 
greater participation in decision-making in schools. 

An examination of responses contained within the Student Questionnaire 
ogives some indication of the effect and acceptance of the views expressed in the 
above pubHcatibns. In the first year of high school, oHly IS per cent of students 
indicated that they had read them. By Fifth Year, however, this had risen to 
43 per cent. . Nevertheless, students did not appear to place a great deal of belief 
in the content of these publications. In Hrst Year classes, only four per cent of 
Students showed any strong belief in the content of these handbills and by Fifth 
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Year thi» hid dropped to two per cent. Responses showed that 13 p«r cent of 
the students in First Year found these pubUcations interestmg and this percentage 
rose to 33 per cent in Fifth Year. GeneraUy speaking, most students considered 
that these publications should be allowed to be distributed freely in schools. 

In the Student Questionnaire, students were asked whether they considered 
that a school councfl would improve the high school situation. Table 9.13 sets 
out percentage responses regarding student attitudes to thi? matter. 



TABLE 9.12 ' , , 

STUDENT RESPONSES TO QUESTION, "IF A SCHOOL HAD A STUDENT COUNOL 
IK> YOU THINK IT WOULD DO MUCH TO MAKE SCHOOL A BETTER PLACE?" 



Responses 


Yearl' 


Year! 


Year 3 


Yw4 


Year 5 


N - 1,407 


1,392 


1,298 


593 


372 




% 


% . 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 

No ; 

I do not know 


52 • 


57 


•57 


56 . 


46 


10 - 


16 


21 


21 


35 


.... .... 34 


24 


20 


20 


17 


Norcspoiwc .... 


.... 4 ^ 


3 


2 


.3 


2 



The figures in the tabic indicate that throujghotit the various levels of the 
high school ihctc was a relatively consistent response by the students to this 
matter. In aU ye^s, approxunately. half of flie students supported the opinion 
that a student council would help to "make school a better place". Only 10 per 
cent of First Year students expressed a negative response to the question, but 
the negatives increased through the years to 35 j?ci cent in Fifth Year. Students 
in Fifth Year had less faith in the efficacy of student councils. 

Paiettt peiteptioBs. In the questionnaire sent to parents the question was 
asked, "Do you think that students ought to have more say about what goes on 
in school?". Table 9.13 contains the responses of parents to this question. 

TABLE 9.13 

PARENT RESPONSES TO QUESTION, "DO YOU THINK 
THAT STUDENTS OUGHT TO HAVE MORE JSAY ABOUT 
WHAT GOES ON IN SCHOOL?" . 
N« 1,512 



Response Percent 

I I I I ~ 44^ 

No • V - 41 

Uncertain .... «... ^3 
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It would appear from these responses that opinion is evenly divided on the 
issue. Further anadysis of this question showed some variations according to 
school size. The analysis suggests that the parents of students attending smaller 
high schools are less in favour of ^ving children more say than are the parents 
of students who attend larger schools. This may be related to the fact that siualler 
high schools tend to be located in rural or iewly developing areas. The data 
available, however, does not allow any conclusions to be draWn in this regard. 
Analysis of the responses in terms of parent perceptions of the nature of discipline 
indicates that those parents who view school disciplme as too stnct also tend 
to consider that students ought to be given more say in what happens in school, 
whereas those who view discipline as being too lenient would like to give students 
less Say. 

Proff ssional opiniom From the evidence received by the Conimittee from 
Teacher and Administrator Questionnaires, it is apparent that there is widespread 
agreement amongst teachers at all levels on the advisability of involving students 
in meaningful ways in the decision-making processes of the school. Typical of 
responses received from administrators were: 

I feel student councils, school prefects, year-master systems, tutorial 
groups are a positive approach to school behaviour patterns and mxist 
become an intrinsic part of every school organization. 

Involvement of students, through the student council, in some 
aspects of school organization is essential if responsible behavioxu: is to 
"be achieved at all levels. 

A school council has operated in this school for some years with 
i varying success.* Last year the council did not function effectively and 
the council has been restructured this year. Miatters successfully pro- 
moted by school councils, changes in school rules, changes in uniform, 
fund-raising activities, club activities, etc. 

The school council has been a positive force for good student 
behaviour. . . : Any request from the school council is considered by 
the principal, deputy principal and principal mistress and even by staff 
meeting. If request cannot be granted, the principal will attend the 
. meeting to explain the reasons for refusal. 

•It is felt that the sdhool council * is the best method of student 
involvement ^ school affairs. 
The opinions expressed above were -supported on many occasions during 
interviews with school administrators and, while a few misgivings Were expressed 
. regarding the limits of the student's decisional powers, the principle of student 
involvement received general support. 

Smninaiy 

Student^ parent, teacher and administrator opfnion would seem^, generally, 
to support the formation of fully, elected student councils in secondary schools. 
From the evidence gained frdm educational literature, from questionnaires and 
from interviews, two broad justifications for their formation emerge. The jfirst 
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is the recognition that within a democratic society students must be taught, through 
meaningful participation, to accept responsibility for decision making on social, 
moral and political issues* A second view sees the formation of student councils 
as a means of involving students in matters relating to school discipline. Where 
students through freely elected representation may participate in the regulation 
of their own behaviour, there is a probability that a clunate more conducive to 
student learning may emerge* 

The powers of sdhodl councils 

"For student government to sustain itself within the school environment it 
is essential tiiat school councils be given meaningful Meas of decision miaking." 
While most educators would accept this statement made in one of flie Teacher 
Questionnaires, there would be considerable debate as to the exact limits to which 
student decision makmg should be extended. Most teachers and administirators 
would agree that students should be involved in the government of the school 
and parent opmion is sunilarly inclined. In the Parent Questionnaire, 56 per cent 
of parents who answered the question, "Do you think student councils shoCild be 
able to play an mcreasing role in the government of the school?", signified their 
agreement. 

Admiaistnitor opinion. In the section of their questionnaire dealing with 
school organization, school administrators were asked whether or not school 
council members or prefects had any real influence in determining school policy 
matters o^er than recreational items, such as the ru'nmng of school dances and 
socials. Three per cent of those principals who had forms of student government 
in their schools indicated that their school councils had "considerable influence" 
and 56 per cent stated that they had "some influence". It was noticeable, however, 
that over one-thkd of the principals responding indicated that the councils or 
prefects had little or no influence. This failure to grant any real decision-making 
powers to student government h^s often been the subject of criticisms by various 
education writers. Silberman (1971, p, 156) raises this criticism: 

Schools are able to manipulate students into doing much of the 
duty work of control under the guise of self-government. As Waller 
pointedL out nearly forty years ago, "Self-government is rarely real. 
Usually it is but a mask for the teacher oligarchy," or "m its most hberal 
form the rule of student oligarchy carefully selected and supervised 
by the faculty". 

If student government is used only as a device to manipulate students, then 
€|ducationally it would seem destined to' achieve little benefit in the school. 
Interviews and observation of existing attempts in Western Australian high schools 
indicate that student government, while at varying stages of development, is 
generally directed towards the achievement of meaningful student participation. 
Most schools administrators, however, see the need to develop within students 
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diose sldUs necessary for the effective use of government. One principal in 
illustrating this point referred to student participation in the formation and super*- 
vision of school rules and stated that, in his experience, student-imposed sanctions 
need to be reviewed by the administrative staff of the school "because they were 
too severe". It would seem that^ in part, negative responses by administrators 
to the extent of student influence may be a reflection of cautious development 
rather than a denial of the. benefits to be associated with student participation. > 

Stedeat oi^mon. As indicated above, some minority groups see the need 
for extensive student involvement and wide latitude in the powers that student 
councils may adopt. ^ The majority of students, however, do not seek the same 
degree of involvement. . In order to evaluate student opinion regarding the degree 
to which student council decision-making should be taken, students were asked 
to respond to a hypothetical situation. This situation was as foUows: 

"Suppose the Student Council wanted a term social to finish at 11. 00 p.m. 
and the Principal wanted the social to finish at 10.30 p.m. Should the Principal's 
, decision be the fipal decision?^' Overall 60 per cent of students stated "yes", 
18 per cent believed that he should not have the final decision and 20 per cent 
were "uncertain". It would appear from these responses that most students 
do not see the authority of the school council as superseding in any way that 
of the school principal. 

An understandmg of the areas in which students wish to have a greater 
freedom in decision-making, though not necessarily concerning student councUs 
as such, may be gained from the responses to Question 105 (see Appendix) of 
the Student Questionnaire. Students were asked to indicate whether they considered 
that they should be able to participate in each of a number of decision areas. 
Table 9.14 sets out by year level responses given by students to this question. 

TABLE 9.14 

AREAS IN WHICH STUDENTS CONSIDER THEY "SHOULD BE ABLE TO DECIDE" 



Percentages of affinnatlve responses 



Decision areas 


Year I 


Year 2 


Years 


Year4 


Year 5 


N = 


1,407 


1,392 • 


1,298 


593 


372 


Wear a school uniform .... > 


% 
55 


% 
63 


% 
63 


% 
59 


% 
56 


Attend a particular lesson or not 


17 


18 


22 


23 


30 


Play in sdiool sporting team 


59 


66 ' 


70 


78 


83 


Smoke at ichool or not 


26 


^ 35 


42 


36 


. 70 


Study a particular subject or not 


61 . 


62 


64, 


84 . 


87 


Leave school pcemises during free periods 


23 


29 


33 


40 


46 


Sit for tests or examinations 


33 


26 


31 


37 


35 


Go on strike 


27 


32 


36 


30 


32 
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An analysis of the responses in this table shows that student perceptions 
regarding the rigjit to make decisions vary according to the nature of tiie isssue, 
and accordmg to the year level in which they arc Icicated. To say that students 
desire greater participation in decisioa-maldng in all aspects of school life, 
therefore^ would be misleading. 

Reference to the total of responses given to th6 question without reference 
to year levels indicates that students desire a greater say in whether they should 
wear a school uniform, whether they should play in a school sporting team or 
whether they should study a particular subject, or not. On the question of whether 
they should jiave the right to elect to attend a particular lesson, whether to smoke 
at school, whether to leave school premises during free periods, to sit for tests , 
or examinations or to go on strike, there was not the same degree of si^P^rt-^ 
The responses indicate that students in general do not evince any grearaesirc to 
participate in matters relating to Ae organization of teaching/learning processes 
or in administrative structure, but do show a strong interest in matters that 
govern their personal mvolvement within the school. Matters of curriculum 
selection, personal appearance and recreational choice would seem to be areas 
in which students require a greater degree of involvement in school decision 
making. Reference to Question 104, "Who should inake the rules in a school?'? 
mdicates that 84 per cent of students sec involvement as a co-operative one 
with teachers. 

Although the above comments r^fer to total student opinion, reference to the 
percentages in Table 9.14 indicates that the responses are somewhat consistent 
throughout the various year levels. It is evident from the trend of responses 
from Firet to Fifth Year, however, that there is growing demand for participation 
as students move through the school. The sudden increase in the percentage 
response df students in Fifth Year for the item "smoke at school or not'' would 
seem to mdicate a growing maturity on the part of these students and the realiza- 
tion that they have reached the end of secondary schooling and will soon be Icavmg 
for tertiary education ot employment, each of which offers a considerably greater 
degree of freedom from restraints than.does the high school situation. 

Teacher opinion. The questionnaire sent to secondary school teachers was 
not designee i pecifically to gatiier teacher opinion concerning student government. 
The final section of the questionnaire, however, allowed for written comment 
concerning any aspects of discipline and exammation of the responses in tiiis 
section reveals some comment regarding student government. Generally, this 
comment was favourable to the involvement of students in "representative school 
councils witii meanmgful responsibilities". , Further expressions of opinion on 
student involvement were contained in individual teacher submissions to the 
Committee. The following remarks arc somewhat typical of the attitude adopted: 
I think tiie majority of our young people today ate honesfly seeking 

wortiiwhile goals and solutions to problems, 2aid dare to be enterprismg 

either positively or negatively, in their search. 
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I think they will recognize, and respond to the same seeking, and 
spirit of enterprise in the adults of their world of home and school and 
given the opportunity, I think they would readily prefer to co-operate 
with these adults in positive enterprise. 

Autonomy in student government is largely lacldng. Although 
student councils exist In a number of schools, the limitations placed on 
them in their activities and their lack of resources cause many students 
to regard them with suspicion or disdain. 

Student bodies within the school must be given autonomy within 
clearly defined areas and initiative regarding matters affecting the student 
body as a >yholc, including such matters^ as school rules, uniform and 
student activities. / * 

While the limits of particular areas of decision-making are not specifically defined, 
it would seem that teacher opinion is very closely aligned to that expressed by 
students^' Generally speaking decisional areas suggested refer to non-instructional 
matters and involve matters regulatmg behaviour, personal appearance and dress 
and activities of a social or sporting nature. 

Sununaiy ^ 

Evidence from a wide variety of sources and involving parents, teachers, 
students and admmistrators, supports student involvement in the decision-makmg 
processes of the school. However, students are not seeking total control of their 
school affairs* Rather their interest tends to be centred on specific areas such 
as the i^egulation of student behaviour, personal appearance and dress, course 
selection and social and cultural activities. Further, students do not want complete 
autonomy in decision-making in these areas. Rather they recognize the need for 
a partnership between teacher and student in arriving at mutually satisfactory 
solutions. 

» The Committee is of the opinion that the degree of student participation will 
necessarily vary from locality to locality. What may suit a school in a rural area 
may not necessarily suit a similar school in the metropolitan area; what may suit 
a school of 400 students may not suit a school of 1,500 students. One factor 
that does emerge, however, is that the limits of decision-making will be constrained 
very much by the political, administrative and social skills possessed By the 
participants. The need to develop competencies and acceptable patterns of 
operation in student government would suggest the need for progressive or 
guided introduction of tfiis concept in high school. Some schools wiU already 
be at a stage that would support an extended participation; others may need a 
careful preparation both of teachers and of students. The necessity for teacher 
preparation is as much a reality as' that of student preparation, for no matter 
how competent studetff participation may be its success will only be as real as 
the respect and acceptance given to it by the teachers and administrators of the 
schooL 
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Tbc Committee has examined reports on the development of student councUs 
in Western Australian hi^«?hools and elsewhere and considers that such develop- 
mcnti under the careft4 guidiftcc of school staffs should be encouraged. It sees 
in their dcvclqmient d two-way advantage. In the first place, it provides for 
students an exercise in democratic responsibility and an opportuni^ to regulate 
their own behaviour in accordance with the i?/ishes of ihc majority of students, 
It thus provides to the satisfaction of all concerned within the school an effective 
i^eani of structiuing interpersonal relations at all leveb wi^out the necessity for 
a ofl^ided imposition of rules on the part of administrators. Secondly, it provides 
an opportunity for the cstablijihment of a' teaching/learning climate better suited ^ 
to the educatioipl, social and emotional needs of all of those within the school. 

.B«c«i^ ^ ' 

The Education Department and school princip^ should give every encourage- 
menfto the establishment of a freely elected and representative student councU. 

Principals should give student councils meaningful responsibilities for 
decision-making in the areas of student behaviour, social, sporting and recreational 
matters and student dress and appearance, and the opportunity to express opinions"^ 
on cuniculum and school organization. These responsibilities of councils should - 
be exercised in consultation with the principal and staff members of the school. 

Due recognition should be given to the need for variety in approach according 
to the situation and the experience and abilities of the staff and students. 

SCHOOL PLANT 

lafrodpctioii 

It is only in comparatively recent times that fliose who plan educational 
systems have come to realize the full importance of the physical learning envkon- 
ment of the teaching/learning situatiop. In the past, educational buUding has 
tended to be dominated by the twin fbrces of economic constraint and the need 
to provide cover for one teacher teaching a fixed group of chUdren. , Typical of 
teacher rcspon5e to this situation is tliat of "Give me a blackboard and chalk 
and I can teach chUdren anywhere, even under a tree if necessary." Where the 
■■ emphasis in secondary teaching and learning was elitist and somewhat narrowty 
mtcUcctual, and where the virtual abjective of formal secondary schooling was 
a creditable performance in an externally imposed exammation, this approach was 
perhaps understandable. However, where secondary education has been 
reorganized to encompass a much wider and diversified set of educational 
objectives, the need to provide a more flexible and adaptable physical environment 
for teachmg and learning becomes increasmgly apparent. 

Modept approACbes to karmng theory and curriculum ccmstruction, techno- 
logical advances and new concepts* of teacher and space utilization have led to 
the realization that learning takes place not just in the traditional and formal 
leaching situations "but rather in a wide fkriety of situations and as a consequence 
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of a wide -variety of teaching techniques'' (Downey, 1965, p. 24) . These situations 
and techniques may be considered in three broad categories: 

(1) Learning by lecehlng knowledge from an expert, le., direct formal 
presentation by a teacher. 

(2) Learning by shading knowledge with others, i.e., by seminar or 
discussing issues with other $tudents. ^' 

(3) Learning through discovering knowledge, i.e., by pursuing learning 
oa one's own. 

Most teachers now realize that effective teaching and learning must incorporate 
all three approaches and that,- within the school, provision must be made for 
formal teacher presentation, for small group or seminar discussion and for 
individual student inquiry. The adoption of these approaches is even more vital 
since the introduction ^of the Achievement Certificate with its more flexible 
apprdach to teaching and learning. 

The Architectural ^urangement of a school has important implications for the 
way in which it is administered. If variety of approach in teaching and learning 
is considered desirable, and if full advantage is ta be taken^ of teacher expertise, 
student and teacher 'movement within the school becomes an instructional necessity. 
The movement of large numbers of people requires regulation and this is 
conditioned very much by the distance between rooms, the arrangement of instruc- 
tional space, the placement of specMist facilities and the fact of single-storey or 
multiple-storey buildings. Where substitute or temporary buildings must be used 
these problems are magnified. 

Building placement also brings consideration of external, noise. The placement 
of a school building near a busy highway or an indilstrial complex, for example, 
imposes special problems upon the regulation of teaching and learning. Should 
the school be placed near a busy airport, this problem can be magnified into a 
probldm of major dimensions. Similar considerations relate to the quality of 
lighting and ventilation. 

A factor in student motivation often overlooked is the aesthetic quality of 
the school environment. Although relevant research evidence of the effect of the 
aesthetic quality of surrouddings upon student behaviour and performance is not 
available, ^preliminary research carried out by the Research and Planning Branch 
of ttte Education Department with respect to newly introduced '^open-area" design 
primary schools indicates that the aesthetic quality of the interior and exterior 
of mese school bufldings. may have a positive effect upon pupil attitudes towards 
learning and upon their adjustments to the school situation. 

Evfdenccr from Teacher QtiestkMUuires 

j While specific reference was not made to building design and facilities in 
th^ structured sections of the Teacher Questionnaire, frequent reference wa^made 
by teachers to physical factors which they believed contributed to problems of 
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school discipline. Two particular matters worthy of note were the pdor arcWtcc- 
tural layout of some buildmgs and the use of substandard or demountable buUdings. 

PlacciMBt of h$SUbith Teachers made frequent referc^ice to the fact &at 
some single-storey school buildings arc so spread in the ^ilacement of rooms that 
student supervision becomes difficult at the tune of period changes. Often students 
are required to walk long distances between rooms and, m doing so, the opportuni- 
ties for misbehaviour are incf eased. The instructional tune lost is also an 
important consideration involved in room placement. 

SvbftiAdard bulMiii^ Particular criticism was levelled by teachers at the 
use of temporary and demountable classrooms. Some teachers expressed the 
opmion that demountable buildings have an undesirable ejffect upon student 
attitudes^ which is reflected by lack of tidiness, lack of care for buildings, and 
increased acts of indisciplme. Typical of teacher responses were 

They know these demountables aren't going to stay and don't care 
about lookmg after tidiness. . 

Teaching in a demountable is twice as hard as m ordmary 
classrooms — they don't care in demountables. • 

Administntor peiceptkm of physical facilities 

Evidence regarding the use of "makeshift" and demountable classrooms was 
given in responses to the Admmistrator Questionnaire. Table 9.15 sets, out the 
numbers of these rooms being used in Western Australian high schools. 

TABLE 9.15 

.PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS WITH VARIOUS NUMBERS OF 
TEMPORARY CLASSROOMS 



Type of classroom 


1 


2 


Number of temporary classrooms 
3 4 5 6 ' 7 8 


0 


Makeshift 

Demountables 


15 

.... 5 


7 
11 


Percentage of high schools 

7 9 3 ... 

3 3 3 5 3.1 


56 
60 



It is apparent that a considerable number of demountable and temporary class- 
rooms are in use in Western Australian sQcondary schools. This would seem to 
be related mainly to 

(1) Temporary arrangements made in fast-growmg areas until reliable 
estimates of growth are obtained for future planning. 

(2) Budgetary restrictions and the establishment of building priorities. 

(3) Sudden and unanticipated growth in student enrolments. 
Administrator opinion regarding the use of such "makeshift" and demountable 
classroom space would seem to confirm the opinion of teachers with regard to 
disciplinary problems and teacher attitudes in these buildings. 
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Evkksce bom other sources 

Some opinion regarding physical facilities was expressed in the submissions 
presented to the ComnlSttee. , In one' the opinion was givea that 

The physical environment ... is a very imt)ortant and determining 
factor of students' attitudes to discipline. Large classes, grey waUs and 
bitumen quadrangles all create disciplmef problems. 
The submissions went on to say that ^ " 

the present layout of schools emphasizes depersonalization and this can 
only be overcome by decreasing the bureaucracy; taking power from 
* the headmasters, and leaving the way open for students, teachers and 
parents to take an active part in schools, designing gardes agd painting 
classrooms.' « v , 

Another submission stated: ' " 

^ The '^railcar" design of most schools, the inadequate fitting out of 

most rooms to enable the maximum use of many audio-visual aids and 
• the necessity to use every room for the ma^iimum number of periods 
pet week-placoievere^ limitations^ oa the kind-pf use that may be made 
of school buildings. 

The above expressions were supplemented by a few statements in the Parent 
Questionnaire referring mainly to demountable buildings, tn the main, however, 
little reference' was made by parents to the question of physical facilities. 

Sammaiy - . V 

From the evidence obtained by interview and through Teacher, Administrator 
, and Parent Questionnaires, it would appear that there is a relationship between 
the quality and layout of school building and the maintenance of effective 
discipline. In the absence of clear-cut evidence, ho|vever, the Committee is unable 
to offer any opmion regarding the strength of the relationship. , 

It is eviident from various submissions that the siting of buildings has an 
important effect upon learning and discipline. Where buUdings are sited near 
excessively noisy thoroughfares^ airports or industrial areas, noise >C£^n be a factor 
leading to student distraction and possible acts of indiscipline. 

The Committee 'considers that the use of demountable buildings could be a 
factor in es^^blishing a climate which contributes to acts of indiscipline among ' 
students; At the same- time, it is aware that because of planning requirements, 
sudden enrolment increases or economic coiistraints their use is unavoidable. It 
would, however, like to m^e the suggestion that wherever possible the use of 
demountable classrooms be kept to a minimum. 

Rcconuneiidations . c ^ 

Where school buildings are to be built in areas where e:^cpssive noisQ is a 
pos^bility consideration should be gwen to measures of soundproofing instructional 
areas. ^ ^ ^ 

'The Education Department should investigate the relationship between 
discipline and the design and situation of school buildings, with particular emphasis 
on the noise problem. 
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ASPECTS OF CURRICULUM 



THE ACHffiVEMENT CERTIFICATE SYSTEM , 

latoodbeikMi 

Secondary education in Western Australia has traditionally been dominated 
by the requirements of external examinations. Before 1970, a major^aim of 
secondary scl^ls in this State was to enablb students to pass the examjji^ations 
conducted by the Public Examinations Board and so to qualify for the Junior 
Certificate at the end of the third year of high school, or the Leavmg Certificate 
at the end of the fifth year. These* external examinations acted as strong ^con- 
straints to sound curriculum development and teaching methods, for teachers 
tended to concenifrate on the examinable aspects of the curriculum. Today, hovif- 
cvcr, as a result of re-organization that has iaken place following flie implementa- 
tion of the reconunendations of the Dettman Report, the Junior Certificate has 
been retraced in all Government secondary schools by the Achievement Certi- 
ficate. This Achie-vement Certificate, instead of relymg on a single exammation, 
records student achievement over the first three years oi secondary education. To 
maintain comparability between schools, a system of Moderation is employed 

Although the Leavmg Certificate Examination remains for the upper school, 
the fact that the lower school is now freed from the restraints of external examma- 
tions enables teachers to concentrate on the broad^^ of educatidri, the promo- 
tion of the students' intellectual development, integration into society, physical and 
mental health, economic competence, and moral and spiritual growth. 

In 1969, following from the recommendations of the Dettman Report, the 
Board of Secondary Education was established to exercise a general overview of 
the curricula of all secondary schools in Western Australia and to .be responsible 
for the award of certificates of secondary education. This Board, through its 
various committees, acts in an advisory capacity in relation to the construction of 
subject syllabuses, includbg such aspects as objectives, selection and organization 
of content, and evaluation techniques. The approval of syllabuses submitted by 
individual schools or groups of schools is also an important function of the Board. 

Since its inception the Board of Secondary.jEducation has encouraged schools 
to direct their energies primarily towards satisfying the aims of secondary educa- 
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tion set down in the Dcttman Report. That Report states (paraA 72) that the. 



to provide the opportunity for girls and boys to develop as individuals^ 
and citizens whose attitudes and attainments enable them to live full 
lives, to contribute to society and to bbtam employment satisfactory to 
themselves and their employers. 
In broad terms, Ihe aims of the Achievement Certificate as expressed in the 
Education Department publication, Achievement Certificate Courses for Students 
in the First Three Years of Secondary Education^ are that: 

(1) Each student should have the opportunity to experience a wide 
range of subjects before bemg requked to specialize. 

(2) Individual differences between students, and between subjects for 
any one student, exist. These diffei'ences should be jecogiiized 
and proAdsion made for them. 

(3) Each student's performance should be mtemally assessed continu- 
. ously over a period of time rather than by a **one-shot'* examina- 
tion. 

The expression of the^e aims has, over a period of approxunately three years 
since ih^ Board^s inci^ption led to considerable curricular innovation. For example, 
four separate science courses a^e recognized by the Board. The most popular 
course, the Lower Secondary Science programme^ has been modified, with the 
Board's ^approyal, in a number of schools. The provision of Research Projects 
within most courses allows teachers considerable initiative to structure portions of 
the approved courses to suit particular student interests and capabilities. 

Cowses offered uridher ihe Achievement Cerfificafe 

Under the Achievement Certificate three types of subjects are offered. These 
groupmgs of subjects, are termed (a) core subjects, (b) required subjects, (c) 
optional subj^^. 

CiMre ffiib|c€ls. Jn the first three years of high school aU students ^te required 
to study the four core subjects of En^sh, mathematics, science and social studies. 
To allow for individual differences, each core siubject is offered at a number of 
levels of difficulty. In English, science and social studies, three levels of iiistnic* 
tion — Advanced", "Intermediate" and "Basic" — arc offered. Advanced level for 
above average students is defined as being for the upper 25 per cent of ability 
throughout the State, not necessarily within a school; intermediate level, which is 
for average students, is for the middle 50 per cent; the Basic level, which comprises 
the lower 25 per cent of ability^ in the subject, is for beloW'-average students. In 
mathematics, four levels, "Advanced", "Qrdmary", "Elementary",, and **Basic" are 
offered, with 25 per cent of all students in the State working ^at each level. 

Provision for changing levels is an integral part of the Achievement Certi- 
ficate scheme, although upward mobility in mathematics and science becomes 
difficult after the first term of the second year. Recommendations for movement 
between^levels are made as a result of a process of contmual assessment, using a 
^number of measures over a period of time. In practice, a great deal of emphasis 
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is plated on more recent asses$men4 to detennine the appropriateness of a pro- 
posed change in levels. In this ,wayj, those who improve jpcrfonnance and those 
^hosie development accelerates at k later stage are recognized. Adjustment classes 
arc jiscd on a short-term basis to lacilitate . ttie movement of students between 
Icvds in core subjects, particularly in mathematics and science. These adjustment 
c}asses are constituted by the school principal after consultation with the Educa- 
tion Department. In 1972, 11 classes operated in the field of mathematics. 

OpdoMl fdijecfs. During fheif first year at high schod, students are intro- 
duced to the major optional areas, and in their second and third years students^ 
take ten periods per week of options (or elective subjects). These options are 
selected by each student and his parents from the range of elective subjects offered 
by the school. In the second year, Basic level students may increase the number 
of elective subjects by reducing from six to fonr the number of mathematics 
periods that they are required to take. In the third year, all four core subjects 
may be reduced from six periods to four periods for Basic level students and 
additional options are offered. 

Although courses in the optional areas are approyed by the Board of Second- 
ary Education, schools are free to vary these according to their wishes. Where 
substantial ch^ges are contemplated, however, details of such changes must be 
submitted to the Board of Secondary Education for approval. V 
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The range of options avaUable in the first three years of secondary school is 
quite extensive. Table 10.1 sets out the subjects at present offered in higjh school 
throughout the State. While most subjecfe are available in larger high schools, in 
small high schools the full range may^not be available because of the limited 
number of staff. v 



TABLE 10.1 



OPTIONAL SUBJECTS AVAILABLE IN ^WESTERN AUSTRALLVN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 



Area 



1. Art/Crafts 

2. BU2(lne85 Education 



3. Home Economica 



4. Foreign Languages 



5. Manual Arts 



6. Pre-Vocational 



7. Special 



8. Music 



Options 



Art/Crafts 2. 3 
Art/Crafts Vocational 1, 2 

Business Frinciples and Practice 1 
Consumer Education 1, 2 
Retail Trade 1 t 
Typewriting 1. 2» 3, 4 
Typewriting Personal 1 

Clothing and Fabrics 2, 3 
Food and Nutrition 2, 3 
Homemaking 1, 2 

French 1. 2, 3. 4, 5r 6. 
German 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 , 
Indonesian 1, 2, 3, 4 
lUlian 1. 2, 3. 4, 5, 6 
Japanese 1, 2, 3. 4 

Metalwork 2, 3 
Metalwork Applied 1. 2 
Metalwork Frcefonn 1. 2 
' Woodwork 2, 3 
Woodwork Applied 1, 2 
Woodwork Preeform 1 
Technical Drawing' 1, 2 
Technical Drawing Applied 1. 2 

Boating 1. 2 I 
General Metals 1, 2 
Home Handyman 1» 2 
Transport 1. 2 

Electricity 1, 2 
Photograph:^ 1, 2 
Plastics and Lapidary 1, 2 

Music Class 1, 2 

Music Instrumental 1, 2 . 
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9. Physlcml Education 
10. Miflcellraeoiis 
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Pimce 1 

Outdoor Education 1 

ChrMiui Education 1, 2 
Comixxunity Health 
I)rama l/a 

Blm-Makiiig i; 2 . > 

OroomiDg and Deportment 1 
Mathexnatics Enrichment 1, 2 
Spi^ch 1 ^ 
Writing 1 



A more able student who has a special interest in a core subject may elect 
to take one option in that same area in'eacA of the second and third years. These 
courses are only offered on the understanding that the content is not the same as 
that which is included in upper or lower school core subjects. These options cater 
for special interests and arie not preparation for upper school work. Such courses 
are generally referred to as "directed study". ^ 

Required subjects. In addition to core and.elQctive subjects, students are 
required by the Education Department to^take physical education, health educa- 
tion, and workshops in human relations in all three years. In some years, students 
will also take spe^h and library as additional non-core required subjects. 

Comparability testing 

In order to establish a basis of compiarison of achievement between schools 
comparability surveys are c^ed out by the Board of Secondary Education. In 
each core subject four comparability tests are administered. Series 1 tests are 
taken by ^ first year students eariy in their first year of high schod and Series 2 
at the end of this year. Series 3 tests are tiken by all second year students near 
thp end of the second year and Series 4 tests, which are not compulsory, may be 
administered early in the third term of third year. The comparability surveys pro- 
vide information on how a group of students performs relative to all other students 
in the Stjatje. From the results^ of the surveys, levels of achievement can be 
determined knowing that these levels have meaning when compared with similar 
levels in other schools. 

Subject period allocations 

High schools in Western Australia generally operate on a forty period week. 
Each period normally extends for 40 minutes. The following period'' allocations 
are those suggested to schools toi First Year stydents by the Eaucaopn Depart- 
ment. 

Core subjects Periods/week 

English .... ... ... .... 6 

Mathematics .... 6 

Science ^ _ ...^ 6 

^ Social Studies .... 6 
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Non*€Ofe subjects 

Art/Crafts .. 2 

Drawing * . .. • 2* 

Health ipducation .... 1 

^ Human Relationships .. . 1 

Manual Arts/Home Economics - • 4 

Physical Education .... ' .... ~ ... . . . 3 

. Religious Instruction 1 

Specch/Music/Lihrary .... ..- 3 

those students who wish to take -a foreign language in the^t year may do , 
so for fovfr periods per week by not taking two periods of art/crafts and two 
periods of spcech/music/library. 

The following period allocations are those suggested for Second and Third 

Year students. • - _ 

Core j^objecfs Periods/week 

English 6 

Mathematics 6 

Science .... r ... 6 

Social Studies . . .. ... • .. . .. 6 ,^ 

Non-core required subjects " . 

Health Education ... 1 

Human Relation^ .... 1 

Physical Education 4 

" Speech/Music/Library . .. 1 

Optional subjecis 

Five units from those offered by the school . .. 10 

Those Second Year students who are Basic level in mathematics may take 
only four periods of mathematics and an additional optipnal subject to make a . 
total of 12 periods in the optional subject are^. In Third Year, students who are 
in the Basic level group in one or more core subjects may replace two periods for 
each core subject w^th an additional option. A student who is in the Basic level 
group in all four core subjects, therefore, may take a total of 16 periods m the core 
subject areas and a total of nine optional units for 18 periods per week. 

Special provisions 

Special provisions are made for both gifted and handicapped children, with 
specially selected schools providing classes for students with special strengths or 
handicaps in specific subject areas. In other areas, these studwits are integrated 
with the regular school programme. Table 10.2 sets out by school the specialist 
facilities that have been available for talented students since 1967. 
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TABLE 10.2 




PROVISION FOR TALENTED STUDENTS 




School 


Special ProviBion 


■ 

Perth Modem 




Music 


Churchlanids 




Music 


Applecrois 




Art 


Hollywood 




Mathematics 


Mount lAwley 




Foreign languages 


Kent Street 




Foreign languages 


John Curtin 




Drama 



Selection for inclusion in these special classes is made in response to applica- 
tion following advertisement and includes interview and teacher recommendation 
amongst its procedures. 



vUppcr school daascf^ 

Courscc for Fourth and Fifth Year classes are not yet subject to moderated 
internal assessment These courses generally lead ^o the Leaving Certificate 
and/or Matriculation Examination. Specified combinations of passes in these 
examinations arc pre-requisite to entry to the University of Western Australia or . 
the Western Australian Institute of Technology. Students in Government second- 
ary schools generally study a selection of seven Leaving Certificate subjects in 
Fourth Year and six in Fifth Year. In some high schools, the increasing retention 
rate has led to the establishment of several courses teinhinating at Fourth Year 
level and alternative to those leading to the Leaving Certificate. 

SatisfadkHi wfth course aTaflabOtty " - > 

Comparisons among year levels. In their questionnaire students were asked, 

"How much of the things that you are now studing in School deals with the things 

you really want to know?". 

Table 10.3 indicates student responses to this item categorized by year level. 

TABLE 10.3 

STUDENT VIEWS OF RELEVANCE OF CURRICULUM 
CATEGORIZED BY YEAR LEVEL 



Degree of retevancc of curriculum Yctr 1 Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year 5 
• N« 1,407 1,392 1,298 ^ 593 372 



Great amount 
Moderate amount .... 
Vcrylittte .... .... 



% 



% 



% 



23 


21 


16 


28 


24 


54 


57 


56 


55 


57 


21 


20 


26 


15 


18 
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Overall, 21 per cent of students stated "a great amount", 55 per cent stated 
"a moderate amount", and 21 per cent 'Srery litflc". fhis result was consistent 
across all year levels, but, when analysed by achievement level, the results indi- 
cated that a larger proportion of Basic level students than Advanced level students 
saw that what they were studying was not really related to their interests. 

Results of questionnaire items relating to the relevance of material le^t at 
school for pursuing a career after leaving school produced a similar distribution of 
results by year level and achievement level. Analysis of responses .of students 
regarding their perceptions of the adequacy of the curriculum in catering for 
student needs for understandmg .and enjoymg lif e produced a different pattern of 
responses. There is a definite trend for upper khool students to regard the school 
«s failing to provide curricula capable of satisfying broader student interests. 
Twenty-nine p^r cent of Fifth Year students compared with 10 per cent of Fhrst 
Year students responded that very little of what they learnt at school would help 
them to tmderstand and enjoy life apart from^eir jobs^ whcnr^^eftschool. The. 
Committee would hope that the extension of the Achievement Certificate into the 
upper school will allow schools to offer a more satisfying range of courses. 

Parenls* perceptions. Responses made by parents in the Parent Question- - 
nake show that most are satisfied with the courses offered at school. Asked 
whether their children were currently studying the subjects which they considered 
to^e of most value to them, 77 per cent replied in the affirmative and only nine 
percent stated that they were dissatisfied. Similarly, a majority of parents savjf that 
the schools which their children were attending were providing the full range of 
required subjects. In this case, however, 18 per cent saw that there were some 
subjects which were not available. Further analysis of replies would seem to 
indicate that some of these subjects are related td foreiga languages and to special- 
ized instrucuon in areas of particular interest, e.g. special art, special music, etc. 
Avaflability of courses would seem to be a major i^sue m determining whether a 
parent was satisfied with the education that their chSd Was rcceivmg. There was a 
strong relationship between parents expressing dissatisfaction with the provision of 
courses within a school and their overaU evaluation of the adequacy of the. type o£ 
education that the school had to offdr. 

Students most frequently punished. Perhaps as a result of the general aver- 
• sion towards school that has been described elsewhere in the Report, the group of 
students frequenUy and severely punished tend to view disparagmgly the courses 
Offered at school These students are less likely to enjoy core subjects, though 
they express a stronger , interest in manual arts or home economics than other 
students. Exclusion from these siibjects would be looked upon by such jtudents 
as a punishment. Some deputy principals stated that they had used the threat of 
exclusion from pre-vocational workshop periods as a means of controHing the 
behaviour of certain Basic level students. 
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Only 17 peic cent of the group referred to the deputy pirincipal or principal 
mistress, as against 33 per cent of those who had not been referted, believed that^ 
"a great dpal" of what they were learning at school had relevance for the job they 
intended Jo occupy when they left school. Many of these students will assume 
semirs^ed or unskilled jobs when they leave school, and find the value of the 
core ^bjects questfonable. 

^ Bmic level coMei. Within the sections ot the Teacher Questionnaire re- 
served for Written comment, the opinion was expressed by many teachers that the 
structure and content of Basic level courses were unsuited to the n^eds- and 
abilities of students. Often, these courses were seen as merely ''pale^' or ^'watered- 
down" versions of those offered to Advanced level students; and, because of this, 
failed to ^ure student interest. Contained within Basic level groupings is a small 
percentage of students who are often referred to as ^basio Basira'^^T^^baow^ 
Basics'\ Teachers consider that, for these students, the Basic level courses are 
relatively unsuited and often lead to student boredom and frustration* 

This criticism of the suitability of Basic level courses highlights a possible 
conflict within the structure of the Achievement Certificate scheme. If transfer- 
ability between Jeyels is to be maintained to cater for individual differencial, then 
some correspondence between course structure and content at various levels needs 
to be maintained. The gumption, however, that courses of similar structure and 
content will be suited to the interests and abilities of students in aU levels may be 
open to question, or the possibility that teaching/learning approaches need drastic 
revision may need careful consideration. 

Realisti<^aily there is always likely to b&'s6me dissatisfaction with the curricula 
offered by a school. The school cannot please everybody. Hence the view that 
the up-dating of Basic level courses will lead tp a reduction in discipline problems 
is unlikely to be as valid as its proponents suggest. This point is recognized by 
Dreeben (1970, p. 79), who nbtes: . 

The old argument that discipline problems disappear when teachers 
appeal to the real interests of pUpils crumbles when one realizes that 
pupik Jiave many interiests that schools cannot cater to, ^d that they^ 
may not be interested in the activities that schools msJce available to 
them. 

Effects ot time-tabling. . Some parent and student dissatisfaction with course 
availability arises as a result of restrictions placed on subject choice by the neces- 
sities of school time-tabling. This restriction is due in large measure to such 
factors as school size and specialist teacher availability, and Operates mainly with 
respect to course selection in the upper school. Reference to the procedures of 
course selection operating in one large metropolitan senior high school will serve to 
illustrate the restrictions that are placed on subject choice. 

In this particular high school, upper school subject choice must be made from ' 
a ''grid" pf subjects. Table 10.4 sets out tiiis grid. , 
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TABLE 10.4 i ' 

SUBJECT GRID-SENIOR fflGH SC3HOOL 



Row 






Subjects 


-: V- 




t 


2 


3 


4 


1 


iEosuiai 


Maths 1 


English Literature . 


German , 


2 


Matht2 


EotUsh 


Maths 1 


Art/T.D,./H.Ec. 


a 


Maths 3 


Histojcy 


English Literature 


Human Biology' 


4 


Physics 


Biology 


tChemistry 


Economics 


5 


Chequstiy 


Geography 


History 


Biology 


6 


French 


Englisii 


Geography 


Economics/Arl/T.D. 








Home Economics 



A student making a choice of subjects in the footai year must choose one 
stibjccl firom cacB c^^ Ether lEngJish or 

English Literature is a compulsory subject for matriculation and must therefore 
normally be chosen from one of the rows. He may choose, should he wish, any 
of. the complete cplumns 1, 2, 3 or 4 to obtam his six subjccts,^ or he may choose 
any combination by column so long as he does not choose more than one subject 
bom any row. 

This grid arrangement offers to students a wide choice of subjects but it does 
preclude the choice bf certam subject combinations. A student could not, for 
instance, take all three of Physics, French and Economics. He could not take 
Human Biology and Mathematics 3, or all three of ChemisUy, French and 
Geography. A student wishing to take a science course containmg Mathematics 
2 and 3, Physics and Chemistry cannot take History. Examination of the "grid" 
will show that other combinations c^use difficulties for timetabling and tiius restrict 
student choice.. This "grid" can vary from year to year in response to subject 
demand. Some subjects which arc examinable within the Leaving Certificate are 
not shown in the grid. This is due to lack of student demand and lack of teacher 
expertise^ 



TABLE 10.5 
OPTIONAL SUBJECTS AND SCHOOL SIZE 



School 
enrolment 


Languages 


Art/ 
musiQ^ 


Leisure 


Useful 
activities 


Total 


1,301-1,400 
i;201-l,300 

600-«00 

Under 600.... 


2 ^ 
. 2 > 
1 
1 


4 
4 
3 
3 


7 
6 
1 
1 


14 
13 
9 
9 


27 
-25 
14 
14 
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Choice oi optioBS. As stated above patent dissatisfaction with subject avail- , 
ability could J>c due in some measure to the availability of optional subjects. Table 
10.5 sets out by school size and subject areas the number of options offered in 
selected Government high schools. 

As may be seen from this table, larger high schools are usually able to offer 
a wider range of optional subject^ than smaller high schools. More particularly, 
the spread of options is greater in larger high schools with ^eater opportunities 
for languages and leisure subjects. 



> TEACHING METHODS 

Present developments in educational theory and practice emphasize t^he fact 
that individuals differ significantly in their capabilities for learning and in the ways 
in which they learn. The central problem, therefore, in school organization is to 
promote the greatest possible measure of individual growth and learning in^what is 
essentially a group setting. In referring to this problem, the N.E.A. project 
"Schools for the eO's" stotes (1963, p. 75) that "no scheme of school or curri- 
culum* organization ?vashcs away human variability or the manifold problems of 
dealing with it instructronally." Downey (1965, p. 24) in discussing assumptions 
underlying modem approaches to teachmg and leammg, states that worth-while 
learning takes place, not just in the traditional and formal teaching situations but 
in a wide variety of situations and as a corlsequence of a wide variety of teaching 
techniques. Broadly speaking, these situations and techniques fall into three 
categories: 

(1) Learning through receivmg knowledge from an "expert" or being 
, taught ^directly by a teacher. ' 

(2) Learning through sharing knowledge or discussing issues with 
colleagues. 

(3) Leamifig through discovering knowledge— or pursuing individual 
inquiry. 

An investigation , of teaching ^procedures in Western Australian - secondary 
schools indicates that the last two approaches are bemg adopted to a much greater 
degree than in the past and thjat considerable variety exists within secondary 
schools. Most schools now place an increasing emphasis on teaching/learning 
procedures which utilize a high degree of individual inquiry, which stress a greater 
degree of student participation and which de-emphasize the dominance of the 
teacher m the teaching/leammg situation. ^The emphasis is, in effect, in the 
direction of making the student increasingly responsible for his own learning. 

While this emphasis on variety of approach to teaching and leammg" would 
seem to have overall beneficial effects, there is a^ body of teadier opinion which 
states that teachmg/lcaming propedures adopted in conjunction jwith the Achieve- 
ment Certificate are such that certaur^STudents, particularly those in Basic level 

0 ■ . • 
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classes, cannot'bcncfit fuUy or become fuUy involved because they lack the nec- 
essary skills and maturity with which to deal effectively with the course materials 
and methods adopted by the teachers. 

Although teachers perceive some Basic level students to be unable to benefit 
fully from small group and individual learning procedures, these students in their 
questionnaire responses indicated a strong desire to have a greater number of 
periods in which they could pursue individual study, this would reinforce the 
suggestion made above that more, formal instruction in the use of such procedures 
should be given to Basic level students. These procedures may include skills for 
mariagbg, or participating in, small-group discussion, techniques of questioning, 
note taking, the development of summaries, the location of resource materials, and 
other such skills. 

A criticism of instructional methods contained within the responses of the 
Admmistrttor Questionnaire was th^t,, because of the ready availability of 
structured text materials from the Education Department, many teachers placed an 
undue emphasis on teaching from a textbook. While the Committee is mindful 
of the valuable assistance that textbgoks can be to both student and teacher, it is 
also aware that an over-reliance upon their use can lead to sterile teaching/learn- 
ing situations, particularly with below-average abiUty students who generally 
respond more favourably to activity methods and variety in approach. 

PERIOD ALLOCATION 

When asked to state positive measures that could be adopted in the high 
school to reduce the incidence of indisciplme, several principals stated that the 
number of periods allocated to core subjects in the Basic level should be reduced. 
This opinion by administrators was widely supported by teachers who viewed 
Basic-levd-student frustration with core courses as a factor contributing to a 
clunate in which the probability of indiscipline was considerably increased: 

Some support for this view was apparent from the preferences expressed 
by Basic level students for non-core subjects and from .the evidence given by 
teachers on the interest of Basic level student? in optional studies and especially 
in courses of a vocational nature. 

The suggested period allocation for each of the core subjects at each level in 
First Year is six periods per week. In some cases where the school can offer 
worth-while alternative experiences such as work experience or farm training, the 
number of periods devoted to mathematics by Second Year Basic level students 
may be reduced to four periods. In Third Year, all core subjects may be reduced 
to four periods per week for Basic level students. In view of opinions expressed 
by teachers, administrators and students, it would seem that, for some Basic levd 
students at the Second and Thurd Year levels, such a reduction would be advisable 
and the sut«titution of subjects from the optional areas, particularly those with a 
vocational bias, may be more in keeping with student interests qnd ast)u:ations. 
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STUDENT GROUPINGS 

Ability groupiac 

The grouping of students within schools is carried out for a variety of 
administrative and educational purposes. One of the more common^approaches 
is the grouping of children on the basis of ability. This is referred to under a' 
variety of headings, including such terms as homogeneous grouping, streaming or 
multi-level approaches. The rationale underlying ability groupings is that it 
narrows the ability range in a classroom (thereby facilitating the provision of morev 
appropriate learning tasks), encourages the teacher to adjust his teaching tc the 
level of the group, and allows the teacher more time to spend with students 
in a particular ability level. 

In Western Australian high schools under the Achievement Certificate scheme, 
students have been grouped according to their ability in each of the core subjects. 
The majority of student time at school is spent in these groups. Under this scheme, 
the curriculum is differentiated in a manner "whereby courses of different levels of 
difficulty are provided for students according to ranges of ability". 

At the inception of the Achievement Certificate, the multi-level approach was 
an. innovation of considerable merit, since it eliniinated the harmful and wasteful 
effects that could accrue from streaming students into groups on the basis of general 
ability for instruction in all of most subject Lteas. 

The Dettman Report, after reviewing selected research evidence on its effects, 
stated (para. 126): 

The available evidence indicates that streaming serves little, if any. 
Useful purpose and may be harmful. For this reason we believe the 
practice should be discontinued. The organizational procedures to be 
adopted in its ^tead' should be such as to facilitate differentiation of 
instruction. . ^ 

From the point of view of maintaining school discipline, ability grouping in 
the core subjects may have several decided disadvantages, particularly for the 
Basic level students. 

Expe<!tations of Students and Teachers 

'Teachers and administrators made frequent reference in their questionnaires 
and in interviews to the fact that the term "Basic" carried with it an undesirable 
"stigma" which tended to brand students as inferior. This stigma, they believed, 
had undesirable effects upon students' motivation to learn, upon their adjustment 
to the school situation and upon their academic performance. The effect of this 
stigpia is felt thtough the teacher's expectation of how Basic level students ought 
to behave and the consequent modification of their behaviour to cope with the • 
expectation. The perceptions of Basic level students about their own capability' 
arc similarly affected. Regarding the former aspect, Marburger (1963, p. 306) 
writes: 

The teacher who expects achievement, who has hope for the 
educability of his pupils, indeed convcj^ this through every nuance and 

. / 
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subtlety ^o£ his behaviour. The teacher who conveys hopelessness for 
the cducability of his . children usually does so without ever really 
verbalizing such an attitude — at least not in front of his pupils. 
Thus in spite of the' best intentions it is very easy for a teachct to set lower 
standards of performance and behaviour for a group of students sunply because 
of a "low ability" label with its various connotations* \ 

From the stodents' point of view, there are pressures acting upon him to 
conform to group behaviour norms. These nonm are in part determined by the 
group^s perception of what is expected of them. The perceptions of teachers and 
their peers Jidp mould these expectations. Table 10.6 indicates how students, 
in Basic level in all four core ' subjects^ (compared with their Advanced level 
counterparts) perceive them. 



TABLE 106 

ADVANCED AND BAStC LEVEL STUDENT VffiWS OF TJEACHER EXPECTATIONS 



Most of the teachers think that I am; 



Advanced ^ 


^asic 


491 


216 


% 
3 


% 
. 15 


8 


25 


42 


37 


43 


13 



A real troublemaker 
A bit o^ a nuisance 
An average^stiident 
A pretty good student 



Forty per cent of the Basic group believe most of thek teachers regard them 
as a nuisance or troublemaker. This perception is likely tO act as^a catalyst for 
misbehaviour in the classroom. 

Sobcnltares of problem students 

• Whatever the cpurses, student indiscipline is found extensively among low 
achieving students grouped in Basic level classes. Concentrating together students 
with behayiour pi^blems in these classes may not be in the best interest of schools. 
The recent report, A Critical Appraisal of Comprehensive Education^ published by 
th<? National Foundation of Education Research in England and Wales, comments 
(p. 172) on the effects that streamed and unstreamed classes have on discipline. 
TTlis study found that the practice restricted mixing between groups and that num- 
erous already iH-behavcd children, of either sex, tended to form delinquent sub- 
cultures. The case was quoted, however, of a school where unstreammg was 
introduced. In this case a delinquent sub-culture almost completely disappeared. 
'The Report concludes that "there is some evidence that unstreammg can reduce 
the tendency for a delinquent sub-culture to arise in the school". 

Althou^ classes in Western Australian higji schools are not grouped on 
general ability but rather on the more specific core subject abilities, the general 

. if 

... A... ' ' 
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princij^e of the J^,F£.R. finding is most likely valid in the local context. Efforts 
to spread low ability, poorly motivated students throughout classrooms within a 
year level may well succeed in breaking tip cliques of problem students and at the 
same time provide acceptable student behaviour models for this group. 

New t/rowfflmg pioccdaiei in ■dhoob 

Jn 1973 a number of high schools in the Perth nietropolitan area will vary 
their form of adniin'^ti^ative organization under the Achievement Certificate. ' This 
has been done, in pm^ In recognition of the adverse effects that ability grouping 
has upon student pe^rlod^ance and behaviour. Iii at least one high school, students 
entering the first yea^ in 1973 will study in ungraded classes. All students will 
be required to take tfie four core subjects of English, m^hematics, science and 
social itudies for six periods 'per week, but will study th^m in heterogeneous ability 
groups, in addition they will be required to take^ the following in ungraded 
groups. 

Art and crafts .... ? 2 periods 

^ Drawing .... .... / 2 periods 

Health educition/human relations / .... .2 ^ods 

Manual arts/home economics / 4 periods 

physical education / 3 periods 

Religious education / .... , . 1 period. 

Speech .... j . . 1 period 

Music .... ..;r/ ..J .... , 1 period 

Special arrangements will be made wimin the above general structure for the 
teaching of foreign languages. Students, jnowever, will be assessed in levels anV 
grades according to performance. Similaif experiments are being tried in another\ 
school but in this case only the subjec^ of English and social studies will be \ 
involved from the core subjects. 

With a view to the possible effects ^hat ability grouping may have on student 
behaviour, the Committee welcomes the above forms &f administrative experhnen- 
tation fdannedJnlthese schools an4, suggests that the success or otherwise of these 
attempts should be carefully evaluated with respect to their effect upon discipline 

within the school. ;\. / ^ 

» - ' ■ ■ . ■ 

Woricsbops in humah relations 

The Dettman Report (1969) strongly emphasized the need for education of 
a social and morar nature within the school curriculum. In response to this 
emphasis, provision was ; made in the Achievement Certificate organization for 
the allocation of a period per week for ''workshops in human relations". This 
^t^rm is a description ^ven to a series of techniques used to motivate student dis- 
cussion. Their stated aims are 

(1) To create situations where students can become aware of their 
own feeling^ and j beliefs and more sensitive to the beliefs and 
feelings of others. | ' 
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(2) To enable students to become more aware of the society in which 
they live, their present and potential role, privileges and respon- 

' sibilities* 

(3) To enable students to increase their skill in inter-personal, family, 
school ^and social rdationships. 



/ 



The workshops programme was designed by a committee composed of 
representatives from the Pubhc Health Department, ChUd Welfare Department, 
Mental Health Department, Health Education CouncU, University Psychology 
Department, Teachers' Colleges, superintendents, school admmistrators and 
teachers. Its topics involve adjustment to school, problems of growing up, family 
relationships, chbosing an occuprftion and a wide variety of social issues. The 
purpose of the workshop progranmic is not to tifim out students With standards or 
values identical with those of their teachers or the Education Department; rather, 
^ its goal is to help students learn how to develop their own standards while taking 
into consideration the prevalent attitudes of society and the likely consequences of 
various types of behaviour. " ^ 

The Committee is of the opinion that this approach to human relations pro- 
vides a very positive step in the development of a mature and responsible sdcial 
ouflook among students and a means of developing acceptable lev^s of student 
behaviour, both within and outside of the school situation. Its investigations and 
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itss evidence it has heard suggest^ however, that these wojfkshops may not in their 

present form have been fully successful in tuning student/teacher acceptance 
within the school and^ as a consequence, have not had the impact upon student 
behatviour and attitudes that was intended. 

The power of group discussion compared with the formal lecture in estab- 
lishing group norms and effecthig a change in attitude has been well est%blished by 
researchers such as Lewin (1947) and Levine and Butler (1952). Public com- 
mitment by ft class to adhere to a norm promoted in a Human Relations Work- - 
shop situation is likely to result in group members changing their attitudes as long 
as the group as a whole feels that it has not been coerc^ into adopting that posi- 
tion by the teacher. 

The area of human relations was subject to coQsiderable criticism by teachers 
in thie section of the Teacher (}uestiO!inaire reserved for written comment. Some 
teachers viewed this area as oae of very little student interest and a subject |>eriod 
in which disdpline problems frequently arose. In their written vsews, ]Qiany stu- 
dents also saw this as an area dt little interest. The following peiceptiye conui^ent 
from an Advanced level* Secqod Year student may indicate a reason for thb lack 
of interest for at least one segment of students attending such dasses. 

I also thmk subjects like current affairs and human relations arey 

a comfdete waste of tune because most students go to those periods and 

just look out the window or talk. If we wanted to know what is hap- . 

pening around the worlds we Watch the news we certainly don^t come to 

school a week later to hear about it. 

Reference to the percentage responses to the question, ''Do you thmk that 
human relations is a valuable course, of study?'' contained in Table 10.7 indicates 
that, in First Year classes^ students are more inclined to see value in the human 
relations workshop. By Thitd Year, however, there appears to be a strengthening 
of student opinion against the course with S3 per cent of students stating that they 
see no value in the course. ' , . ^ 



TABLE 10.7 

STUDENT EVALUATION OF HUMAN RELATIONS WORKSHOPS 



Response 



N = 



Valuable 
Not valuable 
Do not know 



* Ycarl 


Year 2 


Year 3 


= 1,407 
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44 
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It is important to note that those students who afb most frequently punished 
in schools tend to see human relations workshops as being of less value than do 
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(hofie who arc punished less.- Those students who show little ambition or d^ire< i. 
to da well at school and those who find school boring also teitd to siee fautfiiasr- 
relations workshops as being of less value than do other groups* K would ^p^^^^xf 
that the group* who are most in need of these %Qricshops arc those who find tiSem - 
of least interest or value. 

fkobriAe mMiis for ineffectiveness. While the course materials produced 
by the Curricuhim Branch of the Education Department have enabled some 
schods to set up workshops in human relations programmes which function in a 
successful manner, it is apparent that other schools have encountered a range of 
di0culties in imj^lementing the programme. 

One possible reason may relate to the lack of prestige that these workshops 
enjoyV In the first place, this results in the needs of the course bemg met only 
stftcr other established subjects have been catered for. Secondly^ this, lack of 
prestige may have led to a lack of adequate teacher preparation for the courses. 
Leadership of workshops, despite their relatively unstructured approach, is a 
difficult task which may involve the need for greater in-service training on the 
part of teachers. ^ 

Another suggested cause of the failure of workshops to generate teacher/ 
student interest is lack of direction and incentive through the school as a result of 
a haphazard delegation of responability in this subject. ".Cbete is also the fact that 
no avenue of promotion is offered to teachers who specialize within this field. This 
may act as a deterrent to the development of teacher skill and interest in the area. 
Closely related to this question is the fact that, in some cases, teachers selected for 
workshops have adopted an authoritarian approach which has rendered it difficult 
to establish the proper atmosphere for frank' student discussion. Convenience in 
time-tabling is sometimes the main criterion used in the selection of teachers to 
conduct the workshops. 

A final possible cau^e of ineffectiveness suggested by administrators was 
related to subject content and presentation. Often there dccurfe considerable over- 
lapping of subject material presented m workshops with that prenested in other 
subject areas. Sometimes the material presented is of a "safe" nature — ^that is, it 
avoids contentious issues that students expect from a course of this nature. There 
is a danger that, where relevant tapes, suitable films, records and filmstrips are not 
rfcadily available, the substitution of printed materials may not sustain pupil interest 
through its lack of variety and intrinsic attraction. 

Recent apprvuidies to coiurse fanprovement. The realizatibn that workshops 
are not holdmg student interest has Jed to a variety of alternative procedures being 
adopted in schools. 

One alternative involves the use of year.masters and mistresses in the presen- 
tation of woricshops with the provision that Hfitsc "move up" with their year. This 
scheme involves giving a sufficient teaching load of human relations periods to a 
single teacher, for it was considered that the teacher who possesses qualities which 
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tead to his/her sclcctioa as year master/mistres^ would also be the tcajpher best 
suited to undertake the work in human relations. 

Another senior high school has adopted a scheme whereby a specialist >^her 
with training and practical experience in human relations workShops takes 14 TRrst 
and Second Year workshops aad one Third Year. With the co-opcrationV)f 
the Parents and Citizens' Association, the workshop pt ograanmc has been extendi * 
to include an experiment in parent involvement. The objectives of this scheme 
are threefold: * - 

(1) To overcome some of the obvious difficulties of the human relations 
^ workshop in the classroom situation, e.g. class sizes and the 
difficulty of maintaining group discussion. 
' (2) To help improve parent-student communication. 

(3) To develop an awareness of the importance of mutual support and 
co-operation between parents and teachers in education. 
Under this scheme, 35 parents have enrolled and have been attendiiig weekly 
sessions in the evening. The human relations teacher attends all sessions and acts 
as organizer for the groups. This enables her to develop a personal relationship 
with parents, to j^iscuss problems with them and to select thc^e likely to be suitable 
for classroom leaders. In operation, the scheme provides for six motfiers to 
come into the classroom as group leaders. Thqr arrive a half "hour before the 
begmning of the period and discuss materials to be used with the human relations 
teacher. At the be^ning of the period^ the teacher introduces the topic before 
the students, move into groups of seven or eight. - The mothers act as group 
leaders and students as group reporters. At the end of each sessioU3j_ students 
report on their group's findings and there is a general summing up by the teacher. 

At a third high school, all human relations workshop periods are taken in 
form groups by the physical education staff. This method gives each teacher four 
to five peqods per week. It has been found that, because of the l^ger number of 
periods allocaled to them, teachers place a greater emphasis on their subject and 
the workshops operate very much in the same manner as other subjects with 
regard to preparation. In some cases two classes are time-tabled at the same time 
and some experimenting has been attempted with a male and a female teacher 
taking either mixed or single sex groups,' according to" topics. A ye^ master is 
in charge of the materials required for the programme, but the teacher in charge 
of physical education actually organizes the progranmie. The system is also 
carefully integrated with a tutorial system ifi* which each year isi^divided into 12 
groups of aj[)proximatcly 25 students and involves practic^y every staff member. 
Those^grOups meet once a week specifically for pastoral care,* 

. An interesting supplement to the above^scheme was a social issues programme 
conducted by the Health Education Council, which raft for eight weeks during a 
single term. Leaders for this project were supplied by a local Jlotary Qub, and 
the total programme was organized by the Parents and Citizens' Association. Each 
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week between 80 and 100 people attended with an even ratio of parents and 
chadren. " Mainly Second and third Year students attended and interest remamed 
at a higji level fliroughout the course. 

This process dt prqianng students for full membership in a community has 
been termed "social training'' by Baier (1968). In teaching students to know Isd 
accept the restrictions insisted on by the oMnmimity, the human relations work- 
shops may provide a viable learning programme. As well, this typt of human 
relations cour»^ has a useful role in promoting moral training through discussion^ 
of ideas such as public interest, natural rights or social justice. However, whether 
.human relations can succeed as a vehicle for moral education is less clear, since a 
programme of moral education seeks not only to inculcate the morality of the 
community but also to foster moral excellence in the students. In other words, 
moral education as such is concerned with more than ensuring that the student 
knows what his community morally requires of him. Empirical evaluations of 
moral education programmes has led to conflicting assessments of their potential. 
The influential studies of Hartiistone and May (1928) found that character educa- 
tion classes led to no significant changes in experimental tests of moral behaviour. 
In other words, slight changes in moral knowledge were not paralleled by changes 
in moral Sehavioun However, more recent research (for example, Kohlberg, 
1969) suggests a more promising outcome of the human relations type of pro- 
gramme. Maturity in moral thinking can be developed in students, particularly 
through peer discussion. These changes in maturity of moral judgement are 
likely to have longrrange effects into^arly adidthood. 

Smmnary, In the view of the Committee, programmes such as human rela- 
tions workshops offer a^romising means of developing within students a sense of 
social and moral responsibility and of providing within the school a rich and 
satisfying educational experience. Despite its excellent aims, however^ it lacks a 
great deal of interest and support among both teachers and students, although 
examples quoted above show that with careful and competent leadership a rich 
programme with ftdl student interest can be maintained. Important, tck), is the 
degree to which carefully constructed courses can involve parents in a meaningful 
and interesting way. 

Part of the failure of human relations to achieve its desired aims may be due 
to the fact that the subject offers limited promotional opportunities within, the 
secondary service. To concentrate on human relations courses may mean that a 
teacher could forego promotional opportunities in specialist subject fields. The 
provision of promotional opportunitiies within this field could do much to enhance 
the status of this area of study la the eyes of 'parents, students and teachers. While 
promotional opportunities are needed within the field of human relations, it cannot 
be stressed too strongly that such promotion should not be made on the ba^iis of 
academic qualifications. The Committee believes that such an appointment should 
be made on the basis of personal qualities and on the ability to relate in a sympathy 
etic and understanding way with the full range of students in the secondary schooL 
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The fullest measure of* support should be given to the development of new 
te^cluDg strategies for the conduct of human relations workshops witb!u secondary 
idchQols. " \. 

The Education Department should consider the establishment of a promo* 
tional positicm with responsibility in the area of student Welfare. 

The practice of involving parents and citizens in human relations workshops 
in the capacity of discussion leaders should be encouraged and extended where 
poisiUle. 

Non-eore Mbjeds 

There is some evidence fitom teachers and administrators that in the optional 
subject areas and, in particular, the smgle period subjects, acts of indiscipline 
are highly likely to occur. When it is considered that these subjects are generally 
offered on an elective basis and are not organized in levels^ this opinion would 
appear to be most unexpe^ed. - 

Interviews with central office personnel, with school administrators and with 
selected teachers offer some explanations for the reported incidence of behaviour 
problems in optional ar^as. One suggested reason is that often teachers who teach 
elective subjects have no particular expertise in the area. The allocation of teacl^p 
ing responsibilities in optional areas is often made as a result of time-tabling neces^ 
sities, for teachers may be requured to take elective subjects merely to '"fill out" 
their requirements of teaching periods. 

To son^e teachers, the teaching of optional subjects is seen as an inferior 
assignment. Within schools an informal hierarchy places Advanced levels before 
lower levels, core subjects before required or optioinal subjects and upper school 
teaching before lower schooK It is for thi^ reason tfaat^some teachers have nega- 
tive attitudes towards subjects which they consider to be ^^of lower status". While 
the demands of the Achievement Certificate for core subjects and the Leaving 
Certificate requirements operate upon the secondary system, it is probable that thi^t 
attitude will persist among teachers. 

A criticism of single period subjects made by some teachers was that a lack 
of continuity in subject presentation arose because of infr^uent period .allocation. 
The opinion was expressed that a single period of 40 minutes once a week, when 
time had been taken out for student organization and material preparatioii and 
storage^ offered littie opportunity for detailed development and covera^ of major 
topics. As a consequence students tended to lose interest because littie could be 
achieved within the period allocated. Some teachers suggested that, administra- 
tively, it would be preferable to progranmie single period subjects over a shorter 
portion of the year with greater period allocation each week. They expressed the 
opinion that a series of "mini" courses extending over shorter periods would be 
preferable to extending one subject over a longer period. In this way student 
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interest could be maintained and a more detailed topic treatment could be 
attempted. 

extra^curricui:ar activities 

Inlrodiictimi 

The provision of extra-curricular activities is a recognition by educators that 
the school programme is much broader than formal study, alone and that learning 
takes place in ^ wide variety of situations and in response to a large number of 
activities that are not part of the formal curriculum of the school. 

While the curriculum of a school in its broadest sense includes all the 
learning experiences that a school provides |or its students there are certain 
activities which, because of their unique characteristics, are usually distinguished 
from the normal programme of t& school. Often these activities have been 
questioned in regard to their educational validity and some would doubt their place 
in the school programme. Their inclusion in the educational progrmnme, however, 
has been supported in numerous reports on education. The Hope Report on 
Education in Ontario (1950), for instance, saw extra curricular activities as an 
integral part of any school programme and offered the following two recommen^ 
dations: 

o 

(1) That the term "cq-curricular" be applied to those activities of the 
school programme which are ancillary to the prescribed provincial 
curriculum, and which heretofore have been termed extra curricular. 

(2) That in the interests of the all-round development of students^ local 
education authorities be encouraged to provide adequate pro* 
grammes of co-curricular activities and supervision of such pro- 
grammes by members of their teachmg staffT 

The attitude towards extra-curricular activities expressed in their report would 
seem to be very much in keeping with the tenets of a general education as adopted 
in this State. 

Extra-curricular programmes, while they often grow out of the needs, int^rest^ 
and persistence of the students themselves^ are a recognition on the part of educators 
of developments in psychological theory that emphasize individual differences, 
motivation, transfer in learning and the interests of younger people. Melsness 
states: 

Extra curricular activities are more adaptable to individual differ- 
ences than are most formal courses, they provide motivation and ttecog- 
^nition of students which are not possible in their regular studies, and 
extra curricular activities are given credit for keepmg students in school 
who might otherwise have' dropped out (1964 Alberta, Principals^ 
Leadership Course.). , . . 

Tlie fnnctioiis of extra-conricdar actiivitiei * 

Considering the broad framework of a general education and the wide range 
of interests and abilities exhibited in the secondary school, extra-curricular activities 
have a variety of functions in the school situation* The literature of education 
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abounds in statements of their objectives, values and functions. The Committee 
lias examined many of these and considers that the following statement by Reeves, 
Melsncss and Cheal adequately fits the Western Australian situation: 

(1) They help to create and develop new intefests on the part of students. 

(2) They provide additional motivation for the regular classroom studies. 
^ (3) They |>rovide students with experiences in leadership and in group 

activities. 

(4) They help students to develop special skills and abilities. 

(5) They provide opportunities^ for self expression that may not be 
possible in regum classes. 

(6) They train students in better use of leisure time. 

(7) They provide students with valuable experiences in social living. 

(8) They give opportunities for the enrichment of the regular curriculum. 

(9) They may be a factor in developing good^ school morale. 

(10) They encourage better understandinig of the students by the teachers, 
through working in a situation less formal than the classroom. 

(11) They provide the student with ojggortun^^ 

G>nsidering the fears expressed by many teachers and administrators regarding the 
"impersonality" of the secondary school^ the- provision of .a wide range of extra- 
curricula activities would seem to be one means of providing for a greater measure 
of student interest and of catering for individual needs. For the lo^er ability 
gr9ups, they offer opportunities for satisfaction and achievement that may not' 
be apparent in the more formal aspects of their schooling. 

Evidence coAceming exfni-citnriciilar activities 

Evidence gained from a variety of sources indicates that there is a very active 
progranune of extra-curricular activities being carried out in most Western Aus- 
traliaa Wgh schools. These extra-curricular activities are somewhat unique in the 
school situation in rs^ much as they lie outside of the formal requirements of a 
teacher's duties. In almost all cases, their supervision is voluntary and arises out 
* of teacher interest and enthusiasm, v 

While specific attention was not directed towards an evaluation of extra- 
currictilar activities in high schools in this State, in the Teacher^ Questionnaire, 
teachers were asked to state whether or not they participated in any extra-curri- 
cular activities such as coaching, running clubs, etc. Thirty-seven per cent of 
teacbers^indicated that they did participate. Members of this group of teachers 
were much less likely to consider discipline a problem when they taug^it. Further- 
more, positive responses to this item were better able to discriminate among school 
staffs perceiving discipline to be a problem than were any other characteristics of 
staff and schools solicited in the Teacher (Juestionnaire. These included age, sex, 
parental status, country of burth, teaching experience and' teacher training char- 
acteristics of staff and size and location of the school. In the school with the 
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largest prQf>ortida of teachers perceiving discipline to he a problem, 17.6 per cent 
of tlie stiff participated in some form of extra-curricuiar activity while the cdr- 
responding percentage for the school with staff least perceiving discipline to be 
a problem was 64.3 per cent. 

In the Parent Questionnaire, parents were asked to indicate whether or not 
th^ thought that schools should provide more extra-curricular activities. The 
results indicated that slightly over half the parents (57 per cent) were in favour of 
an increase/ Thirty-seven per cent stated that they did not favour extension. 

SHmmary^ From the evidence gained from the literature on the subject, from 
opinion expi^essed m submissions and from the Teacher and Administrator 
QuestionnaSFdis, it would appear that a wide lange of educational and social benefits 
may be obtainied from a well-planned and carefully operated programme of extra 
curricular activities in the secondary school. 

Evidence from questionnaires would also suggest that those teachers who 
participate in extra-curricular activities have few disciplmary problems when they 
teach. While it would be somewhat hazardous to generalize from this limited 
eyjdence^Jt 

IcacBcr who demonstrates tnainSe has a strongTnteresf hot on^nBTlBc studenfT" 
formal programme but also m those aspects of his development that may be more 
social and recreational in nature. 

The Committee believes that a well-planned programme of extra curricular 
activities may have strong value f or^the student who is not achieving well in formal 
subjects, for it provides satisfactions and'*achievements in the school situation that 
mi^t otherwise be lacking. It provides, too, a forum in which students and 
teachers may meet in a le^S formal ahd structured relationship than the classroom 
and in which the maintenance of pre-determined levels of performance is not a^ 
pre-condition for "belongmg'' m the programme of the school. 

The Committee sees the development of an extracurricular progranmie as a 
positive means of contributing towards the development of a school climate con- 
ducive to the maintenance of desirable student-teacher relationships and one in 
which both teachers land students may find greater satisfaction. It strongly urges 
that formal recognition be given ^to the development of such programmes in high 

. schools and that principals and teachers be encouraged to foster their development. 

Reeominaidationi 

Every encouragement should be given at both a Departmental and a school 
level for the continued development of a well-planned and effectively operated 
progralnme of extra-curricular activities. 

School councils composed of parents, teachers and students should be 
encouraged to take responsibility in the planning, operation and revision of e^fea-' 
curricular activities for their schools. Jv 

Parent participation in schpol councils should be made only through xneir 
Parents and Citizens' Associations. 
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n\ , THE SCHCX)L STAFF 

Within secondary schoob in Western Aiistnlia, two forces which arc leading 
towards the development of a climate that differs significantty from that experienced 
in pre-World War n days arc the increasing professionalization of teachers and 
the requirement,' directed in lar»5 part by Education Department poHcy,r that 
sccoiidary principals should exercise a strong degree of mstructional leadership 
and ai itonomv in ded sion-making withm their yhool s. The con tmuing develop- 
ment of each of these forces wiU have a strong influence on patterns of teacher and^ 
student behaviour within the school and upon the development of harmonious and 
satisfying relationships among teachers, administrators and students. 

THE PRINCIPAL^ 
He pfffaidpd aaid leadenUp / 

The belief that a principal should exercise a strong leadership role in the 
school has received strong support in educational literature in recent years. This ^ 
belief has been most evident in Canada and the United States of America, where 
considerable research has been carried out into educational leadership, notably 
using the Leader Behaviour Description Questionnaire. There apjosars to be a 
positive relatiopship between, on the one hand, tiie quality of leader^p behaviour 
exhibited by the principal and, on the other, student growth and teacher flexibility, 
perf^Hrmance and satisfaction. The North American attitude is-^best summed up 
by Downey (1961) who, in speaking o{%c secondary school principal, states: 

A new image of the principal^hip is emerging — an image that places 

the principal in a relationship to the school as a whole, as - the 

superintendent is to the district or as the teacher is to the classroom. 

Today, the principal is expected to be educational leader of his school. 

He is expected to assume authority over and responsibility for every 

activity in which his school engages. 
While the leadership role of die principal is stressed, it is the quality of leadership 
that assumes most importance. The change that is considered desirable is from 
an autocratic manager who views teachen more as employee!, to an educational 
statesman who encourages teacher*student participation in ^ecisibn-maldng and 
policy-making, who is the instructional leader within the school and who is viewed 
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more at the kider ot a group of co-operating pcofettioaal teacbert . lo this view, 
1m role clMu^ges from that of manager to that of fadUitator of' the educational 
proceu* Such a person needs a great meuure of sldll in the human, technical, 
managerial and specolative-creat^e aspects of teachmg and kamiqg. 

DtiaMM al role af primlpei hi Wesfem Awtialla 

While the Education Reguhitions specify certain administrative duties and 
mpcodbOities for the positioa of princ^ in Western Australia, no clear-cut 
published statement oi his rde is available to demonstrate clearly the official 
expectations held for his position. Ri^ther, the rde assumed by principals is a 
product of tradition and of the particular policies adopted by the Diiiector €i 
Secondary Education and made* known through the advisory visits of superintend- 
ents, throu^ conference and in-service activities and through various mitten and 
oral communications between the Education Department and the school. In 
recent years, the use of principaU' conferences has been of great importance in 
this regard* 

From the evidence gained from various questionnaires and from that given 
to the Committee by Departmental personnel, it would appear that the role 
expected by the Education Department is evolving to one that closely approxmiates 
that described above for the North American situation. Increasingly, the principal 
is being encouraged to become the instructional leader within his school and to 
adopt greater autonomy in decision-making with regard to matters involving 
instructional processes. 

FmMiioul fffocednea fai the SecMiaij Dhridoa 

I Promotion to the position of principal within the Secondary Division must 
be made through the steps of senior master and deputy principal. For appoint- 
ment to the position of senior master (or senior mistress), selection is made on 
the basis of academic qualifications, length of service and quality of teaching 
experience. For selection to this first promotional position, teaching in the upper 
school is taken as an indication of teaching competence and has been g^en 
weighting above other teaching experience, both in Departmental appointments 
and in Tribunal decisions. « 

Appointmeut to the position of deputy principal (and principal mistress) is 
made in accordance with lengtii of status as senior master, together with qualifica- 
tions, seniority and experience. By far the greatest emiAasis, however, is given 
to length of status as a senior master. Recommendations for appohitment to the 
position of seniot master/misC^ess, deputy principal and principal mistress are 
subject, to appeal to the State CSovemment School Teachers' Tribunal, which 
decides MppcBk on the basis ot ejifcienqr and seniority. 

Appouitment to the position of prind^ of a secondary school is made from 
a promotion Ust composed of tiie hames of eligible deputy principals and prioodipal 
mistresses. Eligibility for placement on this promotion list requires possesion of 
a Teachers* Hi^ier Certificate, together with a university degree or an assodate- 
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ship of the Perth Technical College or its equivalent. In addition to these 
qualificttkons, appointees to the position of principal are required to have 
satisfactorily served One of the following periods of service: 

(1) Five years as a deputy prmcipal of a secondary school, of which- 
^dast two were spent in a school of over 600 students, 

(2) Two years as the headmaster of a Qass I junior high school, except 
that a teacher who, after such service, is appointed as headmaster 
of a Qass I or Qass lA primary school is not eligible to apply. 

(3) Two years as a senior lecturer in a teachers' college, together with 
ten years' teaching experience at either or both the prunaty and 
secondary level. 

(4) Service as a deputy prmcipal, secondary school, and as headmaster, 
junior high school Qass I, for periods totalling five years. 

The adoption of a promotion list for the appointment of principals in the 
Secondary Division is a rcceot change to the promotional structure and resembles 
in many respects the system of promotion from lists that has operated for many 
years in the P'^imary Division. One very important distinction must be observed 
between procedures in the two divisions, however, and that is in the use of "special", 
or accelerated, promotion for those teachers who demonstrate a high degree" of 
efficiency. 

Under Regulation 99 of the Education Regulations, the Education Department 
is required to fill every third vacancy that occurs in a primary school by ihc 
.appointment of a teacher selected by the Primary Promotions' Board, irrespective 
of the poiition of his name on the promotion list. In selecting persons for this 
"special" promotion, the Board has regard to special qualifications, aptiti de and 
experience for the discharge of the duties of the position to be filled anc' of the 
teachers' willingness to accept an appointment in any part of the State. In recent 
amendments made to the Education Regulations dealing with the Principals' 
Promotion List, however, no provision is' made for accelerated promotion for 
those teachers oh the Principals' Promotion List who demonstrate outstanding 
administrative leadership potential. 

No formal admtoistrative training (beyond a very short conference of several 
days) is provided for teachers who may reasonably expect to be promoted to a 
promotional position in the Secondary Division, nor are any formal qualifications 
in administration required. Appointment to the position of senior master,^ for 
instance, is madp on the basis of the possession of academic qualifications. Promo- 
tion to the position of deputy principal and principal, because of the ahnost 
exclusive emph^is given to length, of tune in the immediately preceding status 
position, is virtually made on the basis of promo|:ional seniority, following 
appomtment to the position of senior master. It woulji be most unusual for the 
Teachers' Tribunal to give precedence in matters of appeal to any aspect of 
efficiency over length of status in the matter of appointment of deputy prmcipals. 
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and the rcgiiircments {or placement oh the Principals' Promotion List refers only 
to length of service in certain status positions. 

With the increased size and complexity of the compreheiisive secondary school 
and in view of a Departmental poUcy which is aimed at the development of a 
greater degree of autonomy and instructional leadership within the school, the 
Committee considers that teachers who demonstrate exqellence in administrative 
and instructional leadership and a degree of efficiency that exceeds that displayed 
by other teachers should be ^ven accelerated promotion. With the apparent link 
between the quality of leadership available In a school and the satisfaction, morale 
and performance of teachers and students, it would seem highly desirable that 
those who denionstrate potential in leadership shoifld be given an . earlier oppor- 
tuni^ for its exercise. 

Reconmieiidatioiu 

The Educatipn Department, jn consultation with die Teachers* Union, should 
consider the application of the prineiple of "special" or . accelerated promotion 
for the PrincipalsV Promotion List and other promotional positions within the 
Secondary Division. ^ 

Training in edaciilionsd admuiistration 

The complexity o| the modem comprehensive secondary school in Western 
Australia and the increasing social, recreational and educational demands being 
placed upon it stress the need for a high degree of professional, administrative and 
business leadership by the principal. While it is not suggested that^he should 
demonstrate expertise in every aspect bf these areas, he should be reasonably 
aware of their dunensions and be able to demonstrate some facility with their 
essential components. - ^ 

While on-the-job experience can provide much of the required knowledge and 
skills of leadership, the knowledge and skills gained in this way may tend to be 
limited both in content and outlook. The practising educational administrator 
should always be interested in improving the level of his performance and 
extending Ms knowledge, skills and cofhpetencies. Often his intellectual curiositj/ 
wfll lead him to raise difficult ^nd searching questions which cannot always be 
answered in terms of his own exj^riences. He may also need a deeper appreci- 
ation of the past so that it can confer a greater understanding on the present; 
and he will need the skills whereby-he can discern trends and predict with some 
assurance future events and future courses of action. Perhaps even the most 
elementary administrator may have a simple set of principles which will allow 
him to do these thingsf but the more successful he becomes the greater is the 
probability that he will find these principles inadequate. Should he not make this 
realization, he may well operate at a level below his potential capabilities. It 
becomes apparent that, for the administrator as he ascends to positions of greater 
administrative responsibility and complexity, an organized body of knowledge 
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about administration that will serve to guide his decisions and actions^ as he 
faces daily administrative ])roblems becomes more necessaiy. ' 

The preparation of editcational administrators in the secondary school should - 
thw include both experkncp in a wide variety of situations and levels of responsiV 
bility and a sound knowledge of administrative theory and practice. Withoiit 
either of these their prq^tion may be madequate to equip them for the 
lesponsibilify of directing jhe day-to-day operation of a large secondary school 
and^of achieving the maximum in the professional growth and morale of testchetSy 
the educational achievements of the students and the structuring of satisfying and 
harmonious teacher-studentj relationships. , , 

" ^ At'ithe present timi* tfw princip^ in Western AustraUan secondary schools 
have had any formal trainiijig in educational administration. Figure 11.1, Amount 
of ^Formal Training in Educational Administration^ Held by Principals, indicates 
the numberr of principals y/ho have had any formal training. 
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The responses la this figure indicate that few principals have had any degree 
of formal training in educational administration. This is not to infer that those 
prmcipals without formal training are lacking in administrative ability, but it may 
be that, with formal training in the earlier years of their courses, they may haye 
more easily resolved the administrative probtems A^ith which they were confronted 
and may have demonstrated a higher level of administrative and instructional 
leadership than otherwise. ^ ; 

The Committee is aware that competent leadership within the secondary school 
is essential if a^eater measure of education^ outputs and satisfactions is to be 
achieved. It sees^m competent and enlightened leadership at all levels within 
the school (but pani^ularly at the level of principal), a factor that is likely to 
enhance the attainment of satisfactory levels of discipline within the secondary 
school. It favours a requirement that those seeking promotional .positions within 
the Secondary Division should have had some form of formal training in educational 
administration. - ' s 

Rca>mmendatioii 

The Education Department should give opportunities to those teachers seeking 
promotion within the Secondary Division who have formal training in educational 
administration. 

The average school principal 

Data obtained from questionnaires sent to all secondary school principals 
in Western Australia allow a profile to be drawn of the "average high school 
principal" in this $tate. This is not to say, of course, that the average principal 
exists, but a description of this hypothetical person does provide some background 
for an understanding of the Western Australian secondary school system. 

The average Western Australian secondary school principal is 52 years of 
age, he has held this status for seven years and has been in charge 'of at least 
two schools. He possesses a bachelor's degree or an associateship and has had 
little, if any, formal training in the field of educational administration. His selection 
for the position of principal has, in fact, been based upon his academic qualifica** 
tions, his performance as a classroom teacher and his length of service. He 
possesses membership of several professional educational organizations and has 
now reached a stage in his career where, because of administrative responsibilities, " 
he no longer teaches in the classroom. 

This average principal is in favour of student government m the high school 
and, in addition to its educational value, sees it as having a. strong influence upon 
the student body, particularly in the upper school. This belief in the principle of 
student government makes him reluctant to veto any decisions that the student 
council may make. He holds frequent staff meetmgs in his school and encourages 
staff meetings at various Revels within his school. 

Wbflc he feels that he knows all of his staff, he does not know many of his 
students well— m fiact, he would most probably know only 15 per cent of them. 
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Because of his admixiistrative duties and because oiE the avaUvibUity of other senior 
sup^isory staff in the school, he rarely supervises teachers whUe they teach. He 
docs Bot consider that the incidence of seriously disruptive behaviour in schools 
is increasing, but he is strongly concerned over those that do occur because of 
the extremely disruptive effects that they have upon teaching and learning and 
because of their adverse effects upon teacher and student morale. He tends to find 
dealing ^th seriously disruptive girls more of a problem than boys. 

THE TEACHER 

Eycrything depends on flie teacher 

There is perhaps^o mote important person in the educational system than 
the classroom teacher^ for in the final analysis all of the educational administration, 
all of the curriculum planning, aU of the facilities and services provided and all 
of the aims afad objectives formulated will be of litfle use unless they can be 
translated mto effective learning action by the teacher in his daily face-to-face 
contact with the student. More important, the type of person he is, the com- 
petencies he possesses j the knowledge he has accumiilated and the skills he has 
mastered will all contribute, whether consciously or unconsciously, to the 
development of attitudes, values and behaviours within the students. The import- 
ance of this aspect was highlighted in the Plowden Report, which, in describing 
the role of the teacher, states (pp. 311-312) : 

It has long been characteristic of the English education systejm Jhat 
the teacher has been expected to carry the burden of teaching by example 
as well as by precept. He is expected to be a good man and to influence 
children more by what he is than by what he knows or by his methods. 
"First he wrou^t and afterwards he taught" is particularly relevant to 
the teacher of young children and extends to every facet of education. 
Teachers cannot escape the knowledge that children will catch values 
and attitudes far more from what teachers do than what they say. 
The crucial importance of teacher quality to the effective implementation of 
any educational programme and to the quality of human relationships at all levels 
within the school has been stressed in various reports. In the Report of the 
Provincial Committee on Aims and Objectives in Education in the Schools of 
Ontario, it was stated: 

. . . for the learner, the member of the educational team who is closest 
to him, who -understands and provides for his interests and needs, and 
who guides him through inquiry to discovery, is clearly the most 
important agent in the educational process. A child's best guarantee 
of a good education is an inspiring teacher, a vigorous, informed, 
frjfcndly person who likes children, who is able to- establish a cheerful, 
socially permissive climate for learning, and who maintains creative 
and democratic relationships. 
The Detlman Report supports this view and states (p. Ill): 

... the teacher is undoubtedly the mo$( important learning resource 
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which can be made available to §tudentsi Not only does the teacher 
supply infonnation but also he is responsive to the needs of students 
and adaptable to changing circumstances. There is no technological 
substitute for the human relationship between teacher and student. In 
the long run the quality of education will depend on the quality of the 
teachers in the schools . . (p. til). 
These and other reports from a variety of countries stress the fact that the teacher 
is the key to the educational process and whether or not students £md schooling 
an interesting process will depend in large degree upon his sldll in the motivation 
of learning, in the selection of meaningful experiences and in the structuring of 
interesting and worthwhile teaching/learning situations. 

The Committee has examined evidence from a wide range of sources and 
strongly supports the view that the teacher's skilful application of his role and the 
quality of the attitudes and values that he brings to bear on the teaching/learning 
situation are potent factors in developing a climate within the school that engenders 
a high degree of student satisfaction and morale and high levels of student 
discipline. 

Characteristics of the secondary teachmg ser^ce 

Responses to the Teacher Questionnaire revealed that 56 per cent of secondary 
teachers were male and 43 per cent female and of the total 47 per cent were 
parents. A significant number (24 per cent) of the teachers were not of Australian 
birth. Nine per cent had resided in Australia for less than five years. Severity-six 
per cent of teachers were of Australian birth, 12 per cent came from the United 
Kingdom, and 12 per cent were of other nationalities. 
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Figttie 11.2 sett Out the petcentage of teachers contamed within various age 
gcoopf iviUiiii the secondary teaching service. 

Ahnott three-quarters of the Western Australian teaching force are below 
35 ]/ears and only 6 per cent are over 50 years. It may be said that it it a young 
teaching force and this reflects in some ways die enormous e:q>ansioa that has takeH 
. place in the post-World War n years in this State. The rather young character 
i of the teaching fo^ is further dmonslrated by the distribution of length of 
inching e]^rieiice o£ teachers within the service. Table 11.1 sets out percentages 
of teachers Toy length of experience. 



^ T TABLE 11.1 

DISTRIBirnON OF SECONDARY TEACHERS BY LENGTH 
OF EXPERffiNCE 





Lensth of experience 


% 




Lets thin 1 year . 


10 




1 to 2 years 


17 




3 to 4 years 


.... .... 18 




4 to 6 yean .. , 


12 




7 to 10 years 


15 




Mor^ than 10 years 


25 




No response t 

# 


3 



These figures show thit 45 per cent of tK^ teachers in secondary schools 
have had less than four years' teaching experience and only 25 per cent have had 
ten or more years. 

Changes that have occurred in the quality of teacher education since World 
War n are reflected in the fact that ahnost thrde-quarters of the secondary teaching 
force have had spedfic secondary training. The remaining 25 per cent are 
prmary trained. Of the secondary teachers, 35 per cent possess degrees and 
diplomas and 10 per cent associateships and diplomas. Comparison of these 
figures with those of the pre-World War n period supports the view expressed 
earlier in the Report regarding the increasing professionalization of the teaching 
force in this State. 

Ldhseace oi leadber behaviov on disc^pttne 

An examination of responses contained in the section of the Administrator 
Questionnaire reserved for written comment support^i the view that in some cases 
indiscipline is a result of ^poorly prepared teaching or is due to the inabiUty of 
some teachers to exercise even a moderate degree of control over the behaviour 
of a group of students. In a very few cases, administrators expressed the view 
that po^^amdie given by some teachers directly contributes to indiscipline withm 
the schoolS^^^^ 

The following £^ examples of responses given in questionnaires concerning 
teacher causes of indiscipline: 
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When teachers are incompetent it is a high cause of trouble but 
not very many arc so. 

Most of our problems with behaviour involve weak teachers — 
some of these are so-called experienced teachers ... 

Many indiscipline problems stem from teacher weakness ... the 
less experienced, less mature^ teacher tends to have the greater problem 
witfi discipline. 

Teachers often create orjncrease their own problems by confronting 
a student in such a manner that the child has otAy two alternatives- 
aggressive behaviour or submissive acquiescence. 
^ Some teachers are inadequate and unprofessional. Som^ even lack 

^ common courtesies and generally set a bad example for students with 
their manners and attitudes. 

Problem teachers are those whose personality or approach to the* 
job is their problem. These are incurable and should not be employed, 
once they have had suflBcient time — say, two years — ^in which to show 
their ability. 

Much disturbance results from foolish comments, by young 
teachers' caustic comments, flippancy, causing students to react in like 
terms. 

The above comments from administrators are supported by the rankings 
which they gave to a list of 40 factors considered to be potential causes of 
indiscipline in the school. Table 11.2 sets out those factors relating to teacher 
performance and the ranldngs given by administrators to these. 

TABLE 11.2 

ADMINICTRATOR RANKINGS OF POTENTIAL CAUSES OF INDISCIPLINE 
RELATING TO TEACHERS 



Factor ^"^""^ 



Students today arc more aware of the limitations of a teacher's authority .... 2 

Lack of teaching experience 

Deficiencies in teacher training 

Cultural and ethnic differences between non-Australian teachers and students 

(e.g., teacher has poor command of English)* 17 

Some teachers show poor attitude towards students in basic classes 20 

The vducs held by children differ markedly from those held by staff members of 

school (e.g., lower class v. middle class) 22 

Teaching methods arc unsuitable, monotonous, etc., and often not suited to 

subject needs of children, etc. .. 23 

Instability of staff and rapid staff turnover 25 

There arc insufiicicnt subject specialists and teachers must teach outside the 

area of theJr con^pctcnce 37 

There arc too many female or male students (i.e., there is an imbalance) .... 39 
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WMc administrators rank vciy highly the statement that "students today 
ate more aWarc of the limitations of a teachers authority" and view this as a very 
potent cause df indiscipline/ they also rank highly factors associated with the 
teaching process or factors which bear directly upon the performance of teachers 
in the dassroom^ The factors/ "Lack of teachmg experience'' and ^'Deficiencies 
in teacher trainmg" which are ranked highly m positk>ns 12 and 13, respectively, 
confirm the opinions expressed in written sections of the questionnaire concerning 
problems faced by beginning teachers. In particular they confirm a belief expressed 
frequently In the Administrator Questionnaire that teachers-in-training receive * 
inadequate instruction in classroom techniques of management and control and 
insufficient autonomous teaching practice in schools. 

Inspection of the other factors within the table, together with consideration 
of the opinions expressed in written scctionsj. indicates that the following areas 
are those which are more closely related to matters of dlscipliae. 

(1) Poor lesson preparation and presentation. 

(2) Inadequate teacher preparation. 

(3) Inadequate teacher induction procedures. 

(4) Unprofessional, irresponsible or immature conduct by teachers. 

Jjtmou preparation and presentation. Frequent reference was made by 
teachers and adnunistrators to the poor qusllity of performance in the classroom 
of a limited number of teachers. While it would appear that these were mainly 
younger teachers^ there is also fvidence to suggest that incompetence is not 
restricted to any age group. . 

In some cases lessons are inadequately prepared, presentation lacks any 
variety of interest, and motivation, in a positive sense, is lacking. It is not 
difficidt to understand why a student, who, with other teachers may exhibit 
behaviour of a high standard, will resort to acts of indiscipline in such circum- 
stances. Confronted with incompetent teaching, such reactions are to be expected 
as a result of the students sheer boredom or frustration. 

Evidence from the Student Questionnaure supports administrator and teacher 
opinion regarding lesson preparation and presentation. Over half the students 
responding to questions concerning these matters indicated that the work that they 
do in class is much the same from day to day, and an analysis of this response 
in terms of Basic and Advanced classes indicates that this opinion is more firmly 
held among Basic classes. It is also much stronger in upper school than in lower 
school classes. A similar response was obtained to the statement, "For most 
lessons students are given lists of examples to do out of their textbooks", and here 
again Basic classes tended to see this as being more pertinent to their situation 
than did other groups. The above evidence does tend to lend some support 
to a need for variety and interest in teaching approaches. 
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Stadenis' perceptions 

Some understanding of the frustrations felt by students as' a result of 
inadequate teaching may be gained from the opinions of students themselves, llic 
following ejrtracts erf student opinion illustrate at least some of the uncertainties 
and tensions felt in the school situation. The first two extracts from Third Year- 
Advanced students reveal the need for variety and individualized teaching and 
support the view expressed above 'that inadequate teachmg is confined to a 
relatively small number of teachers. 

1 think most teachers are alrigiht m their teaching methods, how- 
ever, some tend to make the lesson boring. What they arc teaching 
us could be made interesting but instead of experimenting with new 
and possibly more interesting and effective methods, some tend to just 
drone to us for forty minutes and expect us to understand.. More than 
likely their monotonous tone of voice puts us to sleep* I am not saying 
that all teachers arc a bore but there is the minority. 

Third Year Girl— Advanced. 
The standard of a teacher's education could be improved but it is 
quite good except for the occasional one or two, who just tell you to 
come in, sit down, and get on with your work without any guidance 
whatsoever when you need it. 

Third Year Boy — ^Advanced. 
The foUowmg extracts are taken from Basic level students and provide a 
strong contrast to those of the Advanced level students. The first illustrates 
reaction to a monotonous lesson preparation and gives some insigjit into the 
misbehaviour of some students in class. The second reflects what may be adverse 
teacher attitudes towards Basic students and also suggests that given adequate 
motivation and attention some basic students can achieve pride and satisfaction 
in the mastery of academic learnings. . 

Most of the boys brag about want fun they have in their subject 
and it get you down a bit. A you wish you were in the same class 
with them. They say want the teacher does and then you think about 
your teacher and it relly borring in the class, *Some time you get up 
set and dont take any nosts of your teacher and you get into trouble. 
It not to bad in some class the teacher is not the best always gomg 
crasy at you. In some class you get no one to talk to and its relly 
borring. But most of my teacher are O.K. But in the others class the 
teacher are quit good. And some are not to bad. 

Third Year Boy— Basic^ 
... in English we dont have much to do because I am basic and is 
regarded as a slow "but" if we had some work to do some pleasant 
things to do I think we could do better an achive greater things like 
spelling and reading which I am very bad at. . . . 

Third Year Boy— Basic. 
It is difficult to assess the degree to which teacher factors are responsible 
for, and contribute towards, a deterioration in standards of discipline. 
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Fxe-scnice cdacatkm of teachem 

In the above section dealing with the influence of teacher behaviour on 
discipline^ reference was made to the fact that principals considered that weaknesses 
exhibited by some young teachers in their early years of teaching were contributing 
to a deterioration of discipline in theur schols. In rankings of potential causes 
of indiscipline, principals also emphasized that lack of teaching experience and 
deficiencies in teacher training were patters of concern in this regard. /Some 
principals attributed early teachmg diffi^ties to deficiencies within the teacher 
education system itself and expressed the opinion that trainee teachers were not 
receiving adequate development of technical-professional skills that would allow, 
them to function effectively in a continuous way witbiin a secondary school. 
Typical of criticisnls made by administrators regarding selection of teacher trainees 
and their methods of preparation were the following: 

Most of our problems with behaviour involve weak teachers — some 
of these ate so-called experienced teachers. The Department should 
re-assess the ways by which teacher-trainees are screened and trained 
in the matter of maintaining discipline in the classroom.^ 

Inadequacies (exist) in our teacher training, where I would suggest 
too much emphasis is placed on content material a^d too little on 
understanding the child. This leads to the teacher conc^trating his or 
her efforts to get the subject materia across rather than "educating" 
the student. 

^ Teacher training courses need to be changed with a greater emphasis 
on psychology and effective teaching methods. 

More practice teaching seems vital in overcoming this problem. A 
two or three week practice is almost useless from the discipline pomt 
of \iew — trainee teachers leave just as the problems are appearing. A 
sustained session of teaching practice seems ... to be a necessity if 
ex-coIIege teachers are to function adequately. 
These and other comments contained withm the Administrator Questionnaire 
indicate that some principals ^e of the opinion that the present length of practice 
teaching provided in training courses is inadequate and that insufiicient attention 
is being given to skills of lesson presentation and control technique. These 
inadequacies are perceived as being an important factor contributing to low 
standards of disciplinary control among teachers in their first years of teaching. 

The value pf teaching practice within the course of preparation set down 
for tramee teachers is widely acknowledged in reports and in the literature dealing 
with teacher education. The . recent James Report on Teacher Education m 
England, for instance, has once more stressed its importance, and it states that 
"teachmg practice ... is a Wghly- valued part of professional training" (Burgess, 
1971, p. 49). The particular value this Report sees for this aspect of training 
may be seen in the objectives set down for practical experience in the first year 
of the second cycle (Burgess, p. 25) : 

(1) It should provide a basis for the illustration and reinforcement of 
theoretical studies. 
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(2) It should familiarize the student with the teaching situation. ' 

(3) It should satisfy regional bodies of a student's suitability to under- 
take the next stage of training. 

These obfectivcs would appear 'to be very closely allied to those that guide the 
developnfcnt of practice teaching m Western Australia. The Calendar of the 
Western Australian Secondary Teachers' College^ for instance, states: 

Practical experience in the classroom is considered one of the most 
important aspects of teacher preparation. Method courses and demon- 
trations prepare students for particular practice requirements ^d 
throughout the training period a progressive refinement of teaching skill 
and class management is expected. Evidence of a professional attitude 
is ^ further expectation of training which should find expression in 
pracrtice teaching. Students should endeavour to apply learning 
acqiiked in other training areas to the teaching/learnmg situation in the 
classroom. 

Trainees at the Secondary College generally receive six weeks' teaching practice 
each year. 

The Committee in considering this akpect of teacher education would support 
the opinion expressed by teachers and ladministrators regarding the importance 
of adequate teaching practice in the pre-service education period. It does, 
however, appreciate flie efforts now bein^ made in this direction by the teachers' 
colleges and the diflSCulties associated wit^ fitting extra teaching practice into an 
already crowded training schedule. 

Another con^deration that may be worthy of note is the comparatively short 
period between secondary education and appointment to a first teaching position 
in a secondary school and the lack of experience outside of teaching that this 
entails. This whole question of teacher education is, however, too wide a field 
to consider within the context of the present enquiry, and evidence gained by the 
Committee, while it points to areas within teacher education that have a bearing 
upon discipline in schools, is insufficient upon which to base firm recommendations. 
The Committee docs consider, however, tl)[at the area of teaching practice is one 
which should receive closer scrutiny. This may involve questions of length of 
practice, its placement or distribution within the training period or even questions 
of the use of internship. 

Recommendarion 

The Education Department should set up a committee to examine and 
suggest modifications to practices with regard to practical teaching experience 
within the pre-service education period for teachers* 

Teacher? recniited bom overseas. An analysis of those teachers who indicated^ 
that they found discipiline "very much of a problem when "they teach" indicates 
that those bom outside of Australia and who have been resident in Australia 
for less than five years arc among those who are more likely to have problems 
i^ith discipline. Further analysis, strongly supported by school administrator and« 
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central office administrator opinion, indicates that teachers who are bom in, or 
who receive their teacher education in. South-east Asian countries are more likely 
to experience disciplinary problems' wjien teaching in the Western Australian 
context than do Australian teachers or teachers recruited from the United Kingdom 
or Europe. The difficulties experienced by these teachers appear to be related 
\ to language and cultural factors. 

\ TheC(Mnnuttee, while realizing that many South-east Asian teachers experi- « 
i^nce considerable difficulty with discipline in secondary schools, is also aware of 
il^tances: where such teachers have bcM_M__outstonding„S^ and have 

Z tributed greatly to the effective operation of the school. It woidd be loath, 
efore, to recommend with regard to their employment. It does suggest, 
hoWever, that a clear command of English free of accents ;vhich render compre- 
hension difficult for students should be a basic requirement for their employment. 

Teacfeier induction procedmes \ 

ililie question of pre-service preparation of teachers highlights a very y 
important aspect of teacher education that often tends to be overlooked in any 
discussion of the subject — ^the induction of the newly graduated teacher into the 
school situation. Burgess, in describing induction procedures suggested in the 
James Report, states (p. 25) : _ \ 

\- The ' new teacher should have the support, of an experienced 
colleague and not be expected to take full responsibility for all aspects 
of the role he will eventually assume. He should receive from the head 
apd those colleagues explicitly designated by him advice and help not 
odly on matters directly related to hi» job.but also on a wide range of 
more general professional matters, such as relations with parents, teachers, 
H,M.I., L.E.O. officers, govjcmors and managers, standartls of discretion ^ 
and confidentiality, pastoral responsibilities and management patterns - 
within the school. 

The measures proposed here closely approximate the views of the Cotgpittee on 
this important aspect of teacher education, for it sees that the effectiV^Rss of the 
years spent in pre-service training can be significantly reduced if inadequate or 
unsympathetic supervision are offered and if well-structured pfofessiopal assistance 
and support atte not given in the very early stages of the initial appointment. 

An examination of procedures operating in Western Australian secondary 
schools indicates that present induction procedures range from no planned 
measures to carefully structured procedures that arc in effect well-planned exten- 
sions of principles adopted in the teacher education programme. Most schools 
indicated that at the senior master level careful guidance and assistance is available 
to new teachers on\ matters relating to content and methods of instruction. In 
administrative and oi^anizational matters, however, it would appear that procedures 
are not quite so Well Ijdeveloped. 

The need for carefully structured induction procedures is recognized in the 
teachers' colleges in this State. The Secondary Teachers' CoUege, for instance, 
provides a ''transition to teaching" intensive course during graduation week in 
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.order td prepare students for their work in schools. While this greatty assists 
students, th* CoBege sees that induction is really a task for the schools. In its 
brochures, it states that "a heavy burden, of professional induction naust rest with 
the uiMfbk of the schools which receive the newly graduated teachers". Aware 
o{ criidcisms that have^been levelled at teachers' college programmes with respect 
to the practical upects of teaching, the brochure goes on to state: ^*It is no solution 
to jpm jn widespread criticisms of the teachers' colleges. Rather does the rcn^iedy 
.lie in a formalized programme of school induction." The College sees the foUoyv^ing 
provisions aajbemg desirable features of such a programme: | 

(1) A check-list of induction procedures to be issued to each new staff 
member. / 

(2) A modified teaclimg time-table (perhaps 25 to 30 periods per 
week), with reasonable opportunity for repetition of lessons in 
different groups. , / 

(3) Provision for co-operative teaching with a more scniorXaff member. 
This staff member might act as a special locntor to the new 
teacher. / 

(4) Reasonably limited allocktions of emergency claSs supervision and 
preferably no allocation to very difficult classes. 

1^(5) Group discussion for all new staff members wifli a senior staff 
member at least once per month. 

(6) Convenient classroom atrangements such as seating pupils in 
alphabetical order of surname. 

(7) Devices for learning names including the use of class seat-plans. 

(8) Discussion on punishment procedures.'^ - 

(9) Arranging special assistance from specialist and district superintend • 
; ents. 

(10) Assisting new teachers to contact the local community and to 
develop culturally and professionally. 

(11) Early transfer of a promising teacher who loses face in |iis early 
months of teaching, * ' 

In putting forward these provisions, however, the College is aware that professional 
development is a continuiiig process, and it states: 

While first contacts with the school situation may cause difficulties 
Ifor some ex-students, it is true that, for most, the teaching task becomes 
progressively easier with experience. No college will claim that it 
produces teachers prepared for a life-time of teaching. The process of 
teacher education is a continuing one which should advance progressively 
from first appointment to retirement. 
In their questionnaires, teachers made, reference to difficulties experienced 
by beginning teachers in schools. Some expressed the view that "new" teachers 
should be spnt to smaller schools where administrative staff could provide a greater 
degree of supervisory assistance in the first year of their teaching. Others suggested 
that new teachers should u?t be given Basic level classes, for it was in these classes 

\ 
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that most disciplinary probleim occurred These views of teachen are ^ven 
some Support from analysis of ^e structured sections of the Teacher Questionnaire, 
which indicates that teachers ^th less than one year's experience perceive discipline 
to be moxe of a problem than do teachers with greater teaching experience. 

The Conmuttee, after Examining the matter of teacher indiictiod, considers 
Aat a significant number ojt disciplmary problems experienced by yoting teachers 
could be overcome if well-^fined, continuing induction procedures relating to both 
instruction^ and administrative matters were established co-operatively by the 
principal a^d staff of secondary schools. These measures should complement and 
support measures carried out at a system level and by teachers* college staffs. 

RecGsa^sdatkMi 

In each school, well-defined induction procedures for new teachers should 
be drawn up co-operatively by staff and administrators to complement and support 
measures which should be carried oiit at a System level by central office administra- 
tors and teachers' college 4tafiE5. 

UDprofesskNud tmi immature teadier conduct 

Although opkuon Was expressed in Teacher and Administrator Questionnaires 
that unprofessional, immature and irresponsible behaviour on the part of some 
teachers was responsible for deteriorating standards of student discipline, the 
Committee was unable to find evidence that this was the case. Undoubtedly there 
are isolated instances where such behaviours do occur, but their incidence is such 
that, in the total pattern of secondary education in this State, they would appear 
to constitute an insignificant factor. 

ASPECTS OF STAFF DEPLOYMENT 
Teacher specialization 

Withm Western Australian secondary schools, the nature of the curriculum 
offered and the administrative organization consequent upon the adoption of the 
Achievement Certificate with its multi-bvel approach have meant an increasing 
emphasis upon the use of specialist subject teachers. Remforcin^ this is the effect 
of a promotional system that requires as its first step qualifications and teaching 
expertise within a limited number of subject areas. The assumption is now held 
both at a school and at a Departmental level that teachers should not be required 
to be competent and/or qualified to teach over the whole range ot subjects offered 
b the secondary school, but should be qualified academically ui one f)articular 
area with the ability to teach in a limited niunber of others. This assumption is 
given substance by administrative procedures within the school, by the design and 
function of new secondary schools and by the staffing policies adopted within the 
system, particularly with regard to schools offermg specialized teachmg facilities 
id a single subject area. 

In ^)terviews carried out with principals of secondary schools, the opinion 
was expressed that disciplinary problems were fiequent in those classes where 
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teachers were required to teach outside of the area of their eii^rtii^. Tim increase 
in diflciplinary problems may be related to lack of teacher competence in the 
area, witk a consequent lack in the quali^ of presentation, or it inay be due to a 
lack dt interest on the part of teachers in the. subject being taught Often» where 
time^tabling difficulties occur, teachers may be required to take subjects merely to 
fin out thdr teaching requirements. ' 

From evidence gathered in the Administrator Questionnaire, it would appear 
fhat teacheis in secondary schools often teacb oubide of the area of their particular 
expertte. In almost all schools, principals fouiid difficulty in providing adequately ^ 
trained and qualified staff in the core sub:. .^s and particularly in» the fields of 
mathematics and^sciencc. Table 11.3, whirB Jsts subjects that scliools reported 
as bdng most difficult to staff, illustrates the i jsiAon with regard to teachar^supply. 

TABLE 11^3 

SUBJECTS FOR WHICH SCHOOI^ REPORTED MOST DnTICULTY IN STAFFING 



Subject , i % 



£ntlith---SociaI Studies 




... 


... 9 


Mathematics — Science 






.... 4S 


Lanfuages 






.... 3 


Mofiual Arts — ^Home Economics .. 


</ 




.... 1 


Typing — Commerce .... 






7 


Physical Education 




Z /I 


9 






.... 19 


<Q' No Answer 






.... 9 



It will be noted from the data m this table that the ibur core subjects were reported 
by over half the schools to be the most difficult to staff. A further analysis of the 
**other" category showed that these were mainly single-period non-core subjects. 

While it would appear from administrator opinion that teaching outside of the 
area of expertise could be a factor contributing to indiscipline in the teaching/ 
leaniing situation, the Committer does not have strong evidence to support this 
contention. It would seem^-reasonable to assume, however, that ihe quality of 
instruction offered has considerable effect upon student attitudes and interest in 
Ipamings^ Where t^achers~af e more knowledgeable and interested in their subjects., 
therefore, it would seem tbat the quality of instruction would be enhanced. For 
this reason, the Conmiitte^considers that it would be desirable that teachers 
should be assigned wherever possible to teaching area^ in which they possess some 
expertise. It is realized, however^ that within the limits of staffing and time*- 
tabling this is not always possible withm schools, but if administrators are aware 
of the possibly consequences of such action it may . be possible to limit the 
occasions on which it occurs. V . 
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Sex dtfbiCBCcs aiiMNq( teachcis m 

In s|ibmissions placed before |the Committee^ in interviews and in ^sponses 
given in questionnaires, the opinio^ was expressed that female teachei^ad more 
problems wi^ discipline than did male teachers^and that one cause of increasing 
disciplinary problems was the incr^sing numbers of female teachers witl^in the 
secondary service. In one submission by a school administrator^ for example, an 
analysis of male offences reported by staff over a nine*week period to thp deputy 
principal indicated that 76 per cent of all classroom offences by boys were reported 
by female teachers whereas only 22 jper cent were by male teachers. While thW 
percentages may relate to the numbers of male and fei^ale staff, to subjects taugj^t, 
to teacher experience, etc., it was contended that % p|ossible conclusion Irom the 
e\ddence is that female teacl^ers haye considerably more disciplinary problem^ 
with boy students than do male teachers'^ The partial solution suggested was\ 
that of '^staffing high schools with a smaller percentage of female teachers than 
is currently the position*^. ^ 

Maie^ienule iviios. Assertions concerning the changing balance jbetween 
male and female teachers in the Western Australian secondary teachin^^rvice 
ate not sut^tantiated by refejrence to statistics on stafi5ng covering the last 25-year 
period. Table 11*4 sets out for selected years the numbers and percentages of 
female teacheis in the secondary teaching seryice for the period 1947-1971. 





4 
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TABLE 11.4 








NUMBER OF FEMALE SECONDARY TEACHERS 1947-1971 






Total secondary 


Females 


Female as % 




> 


teachers! 




of total - 


1947 1 




408 * 


170 


41-7 


1949 L 




.... „ 412 . 


176 


42-7 


1951 




476 


210 


441 


1953 




618 


252 


40-8 


1955 .... 




800 


319 


39-9 


1957 .... 


.... 


930 


372 


40-0 


1559 j:. 




1,318 


499 


37-2 


1961. 




1,406 


539 


38-3 


1963 




l,60i7 


659 


: 41 0 


1965 




1,864 


748 


401 


1967 .... 




2,17i 


'909 


41,9 


1969 


* I- 

^ .... 


2,575 


' 1,086 . 


42-2 


1971 'j... 


3,030 


il,243 


41 0 


1 






Ji ■ 





The figures in tliis table shoW that the percentage of female teachers in the 
secondary teaching force has remained remarkably consistent over.the period under 
consic^eratidn. Even where the full-time equivsdents of,^part-tame staff are con- 
sidered^ no alteration to this trend is evident. To assert that disciplinary problems 
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are increasing because of the growing proportion of female to male teachers, 
-therefore, is not supported by statistics relating to secondary staffing. ^ ^ 

AdmUistfalor pcfceptioiis. It woifld tife true to say that a majority of * 
principals ^ec disciplinary problems as not occurring predominantly with either 
male or female teachirs. Table 11.5 sets out administrator responses to the 
question, "Do the i^^gty of disciplinary problems occur with male or female 
teachers?''. 

\ TABLE 11.5 

ADMINISTRATOR RE*ONSES TO QUESTION "DO THE MAJORTTf OF 
^ DISCIPLINARY PROBLEwt OCCUR WITH MAL^R FEMALE TEACHERS?*' 

Rcsjjtonse ' , % 

Mainly with male teachers 1 

Mainly with female teachers .... 18 

With either male or female •••• 79 

No response 2 

From this table it may be seen that 79 per cent of prmcipals consider disciplmary 
problems to be 'equally distributed between male and female teachers. It is 
interesting to no^e, however, that 18 per cent of principals see that disciplinary 
^problems occur mainly with female teachers. 

OUk:' evidience* Further analysis of questionnaire responses does not 
produce any strong evidence to support the hypothesis ^at female teachers are 
responsible for, or are involved in, a disprbpbrtionate^mber of disciplmary 
incidents with either male or female students. Of the students who mdicated in 
the Student Questionnake that they had been punished by a teacher during-the 
first term of 1972, 37 per cent mdicated that the teacher responsible for their 
punishment was female. This proportion is less than the 1971 figure of 41 per 
cent of females employed in the Western Australian teaching force and detailed 
in Table 11.4, Number of Female Secondary Teachers 1947-1971. 

Consideration of the relative proportions of male and female teachers who 
report discipline to be very much a problem when they teach does not support 
. tha assertion that the confrontation between male students and female teachers is 
at the heart' of school discipline problems. In their responses to the Teacher 
Questionnaire, 16.7 per cent of male teachers perceiving discipline to be very 
much a problem noted that students from the opposite sex posed the greatest 
problem. The corresponding proportion of female teachers identifying male 
students as the major source of trouble was 31.5 per cept. However, a slightly 
larger proportion of the male teachers claimed that male students caused most 
trouble; 38.1 per cent of male teachers designated male students compared with 
the 31.5 per cent of fenfeJe teachers taking this view. 

The final piece ydt empirical evidence bearing on this matter came froiji a 
more detailed analysiw)f teacher perceptions. The separate responses of teachers 
in the 19- to 25-year age group were considered, since this body of. teachers. 
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judging fxom their owa comments and the perceptions of school administrators, 
^was more prone to encounter control problems while managing a classroom^ 
largely because of their relative inexperience at teaching. 

(1) 7.7 per cent of female teachers felt discipline to be very much a 
/ problem when they taught and designated boys to be more likely 

a problem. 

(2) 13,0 per cent of male teachers felt disciplme to be very much a 
problem when they taught and designated boys to be more likely 
a problem. ■ " ' 

(3) 6.3 per cent of female teachers felt discipline to be very much 
a 'problem when they taught and designated girls to be more likely 

. a problem. 

(4) 12.9 per cent of male teachers felt discipline to be very much a 
problem-when they taught and designated girls to be more likely 
a problem. 

These data in no way lend strong support to the hypothesis mooted above. If 
anything they contradict the notion that female teachers are more likely to be 
involved in discipline problems. This is not to Say that the more severe cases of 
indiscipline are found neiUier with one sex nor the other; the evidence collected 
by the C3om*^ittee does not shed light on this question. Further, most of the 
evidence cited above relies on teachers' perceptions of whether they are having 
discipline problems but infractions of school discipline frequently aftect other staff 
members not initially involved in the confrontation or disturbance. Teachers may ^ 
be perceived by oAers to be unable to manage their classroom yet view themselves 
to have the situation under control. In summary, it would appear that the case 
against women teachers has not been proved. It may well have been based on 
misconception, bias or over-generalization. 

Staff involvement 

With increasing teacher professionalism and competence, the role of the 
principal in the secondary school hasoindergone considerable change. This change 
has involved a more participatory style of leadership which has as one of its main 
objectives, the greater involvement of teachers in the decision-making processes., 
of the school. This aspect of leadership has been discussed more fully in the 
section dealing with the school prinqipal. 

Staff meetiiigi. One measure of staff involvement in school decision-making 
is the incidence of staff meetings held within the school. Frpm a survey of 
secondary schools^ these would appear to be held at two major levels. The first 
of these involves a meeting of all staff at a school level; die second is at tihe 
senior master level and involves all staff members under his supervision. 

The practice of senior master/staff meetings is ^ow an established feature 
in Western Australian secondary schools. In response to questions regarding the 
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frequency with which these are held, 96 per cent of principals Stated that they 
were held **very frequently" or "often" and only four per cent stated that they 
were held .on infrequent occasions. In interview, princq)als stated that the use 
of such meetings had given greater direction to programme development within 
their schools and were a potent factor in contributing to instruction of a higher 
quality and variety at all levels. Some principals strongly supported the senior 
master/staff meeting as a means of improving teaching. Under this system, which 
gives greater autoujmy of supervision to the senior master, the newly appointed 
teacher or the teacher experiencing teaching or control diflficulties has been- able 
-to gain a greater measure of supervisory assistance and professional support In 
the opinion of experienced principals, the development of such procedures helps 
to effect better student control and a more desirable learning climate within the 
t>chool. 

A survey of secondary schools with regard to the frequency of total staff 
meetings indicates that these are held, on the average, once a month. These 
meetings would appear to be devoted to matters of broad policy and administrative 
organization. In response to a question regarding the frequency with which 
matters of student discipline were raised by staff members, 26 per cent of principals 
stated that these were raised frequently and 52 per cent stated that tiiey were 
raised occasionally. In interview principals indicated tiiat disciplinary matters 
raised at these meetings tended to be directed towards a reaction to discipline 
m the school rather than to the development of policies aimed at its improvement. 
Principals tended to consider the full staff meeting to be too unwieldy for the 
close attention needed for the development of procedures relating to (Msciplme. 

The Committee strongly supports the continuation and extension of staff 
meetings at levels below those of the full school and which are directed at specific 
purpose teacher groups within the school. It sees in these staff meetings a means 
. whereby the somewhat impersonal atmosphere of the large comprehensive high 
school may be reduced and greater focus may be directed towards individual 
student problems at both a teaching and an administrative level. The ppportunities 
which such meetings provide for communication among teachers must be com- 
mended. They also provide opportunities for leadership at a level lower than 
tiiat of 'til'', principal or deputy principal. It is this leadership which can greafly 
assist the Jevelopment of effective supervisory patterns within the school and 
thus have a desirable effect upon the quality of instruction offered to students* 

RecmnmeadatioM 

The practice of staff meetings at all levels should be encouraged and extended 
wherever possible, 

Tlme4mbUi« 

The effects of time-tabling upon the efficient operation of the school are 
often overlooked m discussions regardhig administrative organization. Within 
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the largr^S^pBlig^^L^dic^Hof today, the complexities associated wiflr time- 
tabling large numbers of students and teachers and with providing, 'a wide range 
^^bject choice aure becoming increasingly apparent. The prob^ms associated 
'^^with time*tabling are also exacerbated by the demands made upon schools by the 
multi-level approach of the Achievement Certificate and by the need to cater for 
an increasingly complex arrangement of choice in the optional subject areas. 




c 




l0 the section aliove on teacher specialization, reference was made to the 
fact that principals considered that a factor contributing to a deterioration of 
discipline in schools is the scheduling of teachers to teach outside of their area of 
expertise. While this is due mainly to lack of suitably qualified staff and to the 
fact that small school size precludes a full range of specialized teaching, it may 
also result from an incorrect or uneconomical scheduling of teach^' instructional 
.time. An examination of time-tables in use in some high schools clearly demon- 
strates that a greater degree of efficiency and effectiveness in the use of teacher 
time could be achieved. Given the number of students, teachers, avaUable space 
and student choice and the requirements of specialized time (e.g., teacher /'free''^ 
periods, educational visits, visiting teachers, etc.), it is clear that a wide variety 
of time-tabling arrangements could be devised which would impose a variety of 
operational characteristics on the functioning of the school. Conceptually, there 
would be some optimum arrangement of factors, but within the realities of getting 
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a ichool into operation at the beginning of the year it would he extremely difficult 
to draw up and evaluate the various possible alternativer arrangements. 

In discussing time-tabling, teachers and administrators have expressed the 
opinion that some student discontent with school, and the roots of some disciplmary: 
problems, may be traced to the first few weeks of schodl, where, confusion can 
arise beqause school time-tabling is incomplete and in the process of rearrangement. 
While this observation may be corrc^ the Committee has been unable to gain 
any defipitc evidence in this regard. Observation suggests that a few schools 
experience time-tabling difficulties at the beginning of each school year and it 
would seem reasonable to assume that any confusion arising from this could have 
an unsettling effect upon some students, particiflarly those who are new tjj the 
school. 

One are9i of concern to admmistrators is the scheduling of singlc-penod 
non-core subjects. The wide choice offered to students in the selection of optional 
subjects imposes considerable burdens upon those responsible for time-table 
compilation. Recently attempts have been made within selected schools by the 
Research and Planning Branch of the Education Department and members of the 
Secondary Division to evaluate the feasibility of using automated data processing 



TABLE 11.6 

TEACHER/STUDENT CQNTACTS IN A SAMPLE OF METROPOLITAN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



Secondary schools 



Basic 

First year 

Second year 

Thirdyear.... .... .... i 

Total number of students 



Number of different teachers/students 
8 9 10 II 12 13 14 15 



H6 



14 
9 
7 

30 



Intermediate 

First year 

^ond year 

Third y^r. 

Total number of students 



1 
1 



6 
12 
10 

28 



Advanced 

First year 

Second year 

Thirdyear ^ .... 

. Total number of students 



Totals 



6 21 18 21 13 



13 
12 
13 

38 



2 96 
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techniques to simplify the process of time-tabling options. Future effort will 
be made in this directiitHi to devise workable and economic procedures to assist 
school adminutrators in this regard. 

. Tftdher afccaifaia 

In their questionnaire, students were asked to indicate whethq: having to 
sfdit mto different groups for each subject was a source of worry to them. Analysis 
of the responses |^en to tins question according to achievement level showed that 
a greater proportion of Basic than Advanced level students Yiiptt affected by 
changing of groups. This evidence is supported by the opinions expressed by 
teachers in dieur q&stioanaire. Many stated that they considered that the very 
basic students (crften caUed the "below Basic" or '^basic Basic") would derive 
more sense of security within the school situation if their class groupings remained 
relativefy unchanged or if they could be left with the one teacher for a majority 
of their instructional periods. This aspect of school c^ganization has been treated 
in greater depth in other sections of this Rq>ort. 

In order to gain an estimate of the number of teachers which students in 
secondary schools must face in the course of instruction, a survey was made of 
teacher/student contacts for a sample of seconjdary school students. Table 11.6 
sets out by year and level the numbers of different teachers faced by students 
during the course of a week's instruction. 

This table indicatdi that the range of teacher contacts for all groups extends 
from seven to sixteen and that the average for all students exceeds ten. While 
the large ^number of teacher contacts may represent a large nieasure of choice 
of subjects and the efficient use of teacher expertise, it could in some respects 
indicate inefficient time-tabling and staff allocation. When consideration is given 
to the number of subjects studied by any one student, the number of teacher 



TABLE 11.7 

TEACHER/STUDENT CONTACTS PER WEEK— 
METROPOLTTAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



Number of students Frequency of teachers 



0-100 


3 


100-199 


• 10 


200-299 • 


19 


300-399 


9 


400-499 


2 


500-599 


1 


600-699 


.... 3 


Total 


47 
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contacts for some students would appear to be excessive. There is some concern 
in that the larger number of teacher/student contacts is occurring in the larger 
senior higji school, where the risk of impersonality in student/teacher relations 
is already the greatest. 

Further eiddence to support the above concern regarding the impersonality 
in the larger high schools may be gained from an examination of the nu(nl>ers 
of student* faced by teachers during the course of a week's instruction. 

Table IIJ sets out the numbers of students faced by a random samplq of 47 
mettopolitan high school teachers. \ 

The Conunittee feels some concern that 36 per cent of teachers in'tl^e sidmtiple 
are seeing in excess of ^300 students per week, with some teachers having isi excess 
of 500 or 600 student contacts. In addition to the strain that this would impose 
on the teacher with regard to recording, marking and supervision, these large 
numbers of contacts must significantly extend the possibilities of impersonality 
and increase the difficulties of student control. 

As indicated above, a large nimiber of teacher contacts per student may be 
interpreted as an indication of variety and wide choice of subject matter, features 
which the Achievement Certificate system' attempts to foster. In similar manner 
a large number of student contacts for teachers may be an indication of the wide 
use of teadicr talent and economical use of staff resources. The Committee is 
concerned, however, that in some instances teachers contact an extremely large 
number of <itiiacnts-^mdnwtf versa. Admittedly the average of both forms of 
• contact would appear to be reasonable, and, indeed, what is reasonable may 
vary according to the nature oi the subject being taught, the characteristics of 
the group und^r instruction, and flie various technologies available. There would 
appear to be, |iowever, a need to make a careful appraisal of the degrees ofstudent 
and teacher ^ontact operating in the extremes m order to assess their cff^t upon 
tr^acher performance and morale and upon stud^t performance and attitudes. 
Iht Commitee has no evidence to suggest what are optimum teacher/student 
and student/teacher contact ratios and would, therefore, be unwilling to set , any 
standards in this regard. In view of opmions expressed elsewhere in the Report 
regarding the impersonality of large high schools and of the effects of constant 
regrouping upoiPBasic level students, and out of concern for teacher loadings, it 
docs suggest that every attempt should be made in teacher allocation to keep 
each of these ratios as low as jfs consistent with the effective utilization pf teacher 
expertise and the maximum of student/subject choice. 

Reconuaendation 

. Where schools assess such a need, students at the lower end of the a^ty 
range should have as many subjects as possible combined imder one teacher. 
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CHAPTER 12 



SCHOOL AND THE HOME 



THE HOME 

That the home and the social cnvirbmnent have a profound effect upon a 
child's induction into the school system, to hife adjustment to its numerous demands, 
and to his subsequent progress, and development would be questioned by few 
educators. The effect of the home enwonment upon the process of formal 
education has been recognised in numerous reports upon both primary and 
secondary education. In the Haddow Report (1927), fot instance, recognition 
was given to the quality of home background. It saw that the child approaching 
school from an enriched and secure home had '^the foundations of education well 
laid" as opposed to the child from a poor home, of whom it stated: 

... his vocabulary is limited, his general knowledge is narrow; he has 
little opportunity for reading and his power of expressing himself . . . 
is inadequate. 

The Plowden Report (1967, p. 29) supported and extended this view. .In speaking 
of the poiVer otthe environment, it stated: 

, The rise in educational standards is due to improvements in the 
schools themselves; biit it is also due to changes in the homes from which 
the children come, and beyond the homes, to changes in the wider^ociety 
of which the children and their parents are members. . . — , 

School attainment 

There have been several studies set in the Australian context seeking to 
unravel the relationships between home background factors and school perfor- 
mance. C!ampbell (1952) some years ago demonstrated that achievement at 
high school was influenced by the home environment. In his study Campbell 
looked at the values and attitudes held by the parents as well as the social activities 
of the home and linked these with school achievement. 

Hammond and Cox (1967) traced the educational progress of 343 Melbourne 
Fifth Grade students. Social class and family practices factors were shown to be 
related to performance at school. 
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In an extensive study utilizing data^coUected in the Study of Science Achieve- 
ment conducted by the International Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement, Kccvcs (1972) looked at the relationships bctweeii home back- 
ground, peer group influences and the school — ^three environments which provide 
an array of forces impinging upon the individual student. A sample of students 
from the Australian Capital Territory was employed in the investigation. In a 
cautiously worded conclusion, Keeves notes significant relationships between certain 
environmental factors and the learning of science at the lower secondary school. 
Occupational status of the parent and family size were positively related to science 
achievement Of more practical significance, attitudes and expectations of the 
parent^.for the student's progress in school were found to be important. The 
practices of the home, particularly, those involving relationships between the home 
and the school, including the use of books and provision of library and homework 
facilities, were found to contribute significantly to achievement in science. 

Confirmation of these various findings* emerged in an analysis of the High 
School Student Questionnaire employed in the current investigation. 

A sample was selected from among students in the lower school who were 
working at Basic level in aU four tore subjects. These students \^ere achieving 
below the 2Sth centile in English, mathematics, science and social studies. Various 
home background factors cliaractcristic of the group were compared with those 
of a group of highly successful students— those in the upper quartile of achieve- 
ment in the core subjects, namely, the Advanced level students. Examination of 
Table 12.1 suggests that the Basic group was more likely to be made up of 
students from homes with fewer educative facilities and a climate less conducive 
towards achieving at school. 

These differences do not reflect a simple dichotomy between working class 
and middle class home backgrounds. There was not a strong relationship between 
the father's occupational status and successful versus unsuccessful school achieve- 
ment, 29 per cent of both groups reporting that their fathers were employed as 
tradesmen or semi-skilled and unskilled workers. As Wiseman (1967) has con- 
cluded, literacy within the home and attitudes towards books and educative pro- 
cesses are more important than mere membership of a social class. Statements 
about the achievement and attitudes of students from working dass homes are too 
gross to be of any real value. Variables defined by Dave (1963) in terms of 
environmental processes have been shown to be useful descriptions of home 
environments. These include the importance attached to achievement, language 
models used in the home, academic guidance, stimulation in the home to explore 
various aspects of the larger environment, intellectual interests and activities of 
the home, and the work habits emphasized in the home. Students who are 
products of home environments which engender these processes, other things being 
equal, are more likely to succeed at school. 
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TABLE 12.1 

SELECTED HOME BACKGROUND FACTORS OF STODENTS ADVANCED IN ALL 
FOUR CORE SUBJECTS COMPARED WITH STUDENTS BASIC IN ALL FOUR CORE 
SUBJECTS . ^ 



n * 


Advanced in 


Basic in 


/ 


all four 


all four 


core subjects ^ 


core subjects 


. ^ ' ■ . .J 

/' 


ISf - 491 


N = 216 


• ■ r -. 

1 ■ 

Family size ' 


% 


% 


Percentagie having four or more brothers or sisters livufg at home 1... 


12 


35 ^ 


Langua^^ problem 






Ferceistage having both parents speak English at home 


97 


84 








Percentage reminded every day to complete their homework 


48 


36 


Parental interest 






Percentage discussing schoolwork with parents at home at least 






once or twice a week 


68 


38 . 


Facilities at home \ 






Pexcentgage having a dictionary .... ' 


98 


is 


Percentage having more than a bookcase of books , 


90 


59 


Television > 






Percentgage watchiqg three or more hours a day .... 


19 


47 


Evenings at home % 






Percentage of students who spent four or more evenings away from 






home each week 


11 


32 



The rdfttive impact of home and sdiool. From a study of more than 5,000 
children bom in Britain duHng the first week of March, 1946, Douglas (1964) 
found that, during iht primary school years, tljie influence of parental interest was 
greater than the influence of other factors associated with home background. The 
effect of parental encoufagement appeared cumulative. He noted (pp. 67*68) 
that the attitude of children to their school work is deqply affected by the degree of 
encouragement their parents give them. 

The children who show few symptoms of embtioliSl mstability and 
whose parentis are ambitious for their academic success have an increas- 
ing advantage during the years they are at primary school, largely 
because they pursue their studies with greater vigour and concentration 
than less favoured children are prepared or able to do. 

In another extensive English study, Wisteman (1967, pp. 368-369), inves- 
tigating the relationship between the educational attainment of primary school 
children and environmental factors, concluded: 

The most important of our findings, perhaps, is the demonstration 
that the major forces associated with educational attainment are to be 
found within the home circumstances o! the children. These home 
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variables have, pro rata, nearly twice the weight of neighbourhood and 
school variables put together. 
Wiseman's research is substantiated by the controversial conclusions of the' 
Coleman Report (1966). Coleman and his collaborators had expected to find 
that the disparities in academic achievement in different schools could be attributed ' 
to differences in the quality of the school. Factors such as age Qf school build- 
.ings, number of textbooks, average class size, and teachers' education were all 
thought likely explanations for the differences in achievement from school to 
school. The evidence collected by Coleman did not support this view. Although 
schools undoubtedly influence school achievement, their effects are remarkably 
uniform. Rather the achievement disparities may be exjplained by the inequali- 
ties imposed on students by their hdbie, their community and thek peer group 
environment. Coleman summarizes this conclusion (p. 325): 

Takmg all these results together, one implication stands out above 
' . ^ all — that schools have little influence to bear on a child's achievement 

that is independent of his background and general social context; and 
that this very lack of an independent effect means that the inequalities 
imposed on children by their home, neighbourhood, and peer environ- 
ment are carried along to become the inequalities with wMch they con- 
form to adult life at ti^e end of school. 
This finding of the Coleman Report, which so dramatically underlines the 
relatively more important component of home background in exp|aiaag school 
achievement, has subsequently been confirmed by other studies. The lEA. 
Mathematics Project reported by Huseti (1967), a study of achievement in 
matliematics at the 13-year-old and the pre-university levels in twelve countries, 
draws similar conclusions. The Plowden Report (1967) also contains in its 
appendices analyses of the relative influence of the home and the school on the 
level of achievement of the child. [ 

In some Respects, the relative jimportance of the home in facilitating the 
\ cognitive . development of children pan be better appreciated by the realization 

that children do not begin school 2|s empty receptacles ready to be fillbd with 
knowledge. Until the child com^^ences school in his sixth year, the parents 
have been his teachers and, by their actions and attitudes, have Influenced their 
child's aspirations and motivation. Further studies by Bernstein (1961), Hess 
and Shipman (1965) and Deutsch (1965) reveal the way in which the hdme 
influences language development a^ well as the development of cogiiition and 
^ tahought. . I 

The development of affective qualtties ' 

' Research has tended to focus| on an evaluation of the schools' success in 
attaininjg the more apparent goal of the educative process — ^the development of 
the cognitive skills. It is evident that the home environment has a very large 
impact in determining the success 'with which a student masters the necessary 
cognitive skills. The relative contributions of the home and the School in 
developmg the affective qualities, such as responsibility and independence, which 
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are necessary to succeed in our society, have not been so comprehensively explored 
by educationis(ts. n 
. Many educationists arc aware that psychological characteristics of the home, 

such as the emotional climate and interpersonal attitudes and feelings, influence 
the development in children of such qualities as independence, passivity, hostility 
/ and friendlfaiess. These factors , in turn influence the adjustment of students at 
school Mdjpus also the classroom disciplinary climate. However, the demon-^ 
stratioi^^^^is process is made difficult by the complex interrelationships among 
. the variables. Watts (1970) has noted several difficulties in explicating the casual 
relationships between personality characteristics of the child and school learning. 
Firstly, some of the key variables are of such .a broad level of generality that it 
Js . difficult to make definitive statements about them. The "psychological 
eiivironment" of the home is#one such variable, the ^'personality" of the child 
another. Probably a iJfec confounding influence, however, is that of the host of 
possible intervening variroles that may obscure the true causal relationship 
between, for example, personality characteristics and school learning. Watts 
(1970 p. "86) writes of such an intervening variable: ? 
! Classrooms and schools exhibit their own characteristics, differences 

between teachers are as pronounced as diflerinces between children. 
Learning, particularly in the early years, is partly; a function of the 
"match" between teacher personality and chfldlpersonaHty, and parfly 
« a function of the degree of congruence between toe chilli's characteristics 
and the demands of the dassrodm Xp* 86). ) « 
In other words, displays of poor sociakadjustment in ihe classroom, such as 
hostility towards the teach^^r, may not necessarily be the result of an attitude 
acquired at home-^r, ij t least, not totally. Xhe causal explanation may need 
to take into account the. approach of the teacher as Well ds the personality of the 
student, y, J ^ 

The facf that these ^sal "connections between hom^ and school have beeiy 
difficult to trace out does i$^t mean that nothing is known of the influence of the 
home. Peck (1958) reported a study of the effect of parental discipline and family 
characteristics on the personalities of adolescent children. Families that were 
characterized by a high degree of mutual trust and approval between parents and 
child also tended to be families in which children were given some responsibility 
in making decisions that affected«it]]eir family life. Objective observers rated the 
J^ehaviour of children ffom such familiels and found them to be more emotionally 
" mature, more emotionajlly stable, less hostile, more spontaneous and more friendly 
than children from families in which the parents fulfilled strict authoritarian roles. 
In another study, conducted by Helper (1958), the relafenship between the degree 
of iself-acceptance expressed by adolescents and the degree to which their parents 
accepted and approved of them was examined and established^ Self-acceptance 
pl^ys an important part in emotional security. It would appear that cjhildren who 
live in families where the atmosphere ^is one of continual and severe j disapproval 
^and criticism tend to accept a negative evaluatibn of themselves. i 
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Peer group influences 

It Would be unwise to paint too imposing a picture of the influence of the 
home environment on school achievement and adjustment. Hargreaves (1967) 
regards the^elief, hel^ by some teachers, that students are diflBcult in school 
because they come from difficult homes as a c_pnvenient over-simplification. He 
believes it is common practice for teachers to shed the blame for many difficulties 
which might be caused or reinforced by the school itself onto the home envux>n- 
ment. Hargreaves's study affirms the fundamental importance of the social system 
of the school, and especially the structure of the peer groups, in relation to the 
educative process. Without a valid autonomous status in the eyes of then: teachers, 
adolescents are pressured towards conforming to the peer group with its own 
values, norms and status hierarchies. It is during adolescence that the search for 
a self identity is most marked and many basic social attitudes are acquired. 

The powerful influence of the student peer group sanctioned norms is not^ 
ahvays fully appreciated. Asch (1952) demonstrated that there is a tendency for 
individuals to conform to the group^s judgement even when the judgement is 
obviously contrary to fact. 

' While a student's home background may partiaUy determine the peer group 
* to which he ultimately belongs, once attached, the group norms may run counter 
to those promoted either at home or officially by the school. 

It is weU established that the nortDS that the student peer groups espouse 
are not always conducive to maintaining the educatr^e process. For example, 
overall only 37 per cent of studemts surveyed by the Committee responded that they 
wanted to be one of the best students in theit class. Further, only 33 per cent 
' of students preferred to be remembered as an. putstanding student versus. 29 per 
cent opting for star sportswoman or sportsman and 34 per cent opting for most 
popular student. Somewhat paradoxically, many schools formally encourage these 
value*^ by awarding trophies for athletic excellence yet provide a verbal commen- 
dation only for scholastic prowess. 



A CASE STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF HOME ENVIRONMENT 

Many teachers are relatively isolated from the home envkonments of then: 
students. Often they live miles from the high school site, have little contact with 
the students they teach and have no ready mechanism available to allow them to 
appraise the social and economic conditions in which their students live. 

The generalized results of empirical research carried out by various investi- 
gators have been presented to demonstrate the importance of the student's home 
background to his performance and adjustment to the school situation. Evidence 
such as this, however, is often unable to describe the true perspective of events. 
Percentages are cold and unemotive terms for describing the cultural and economic 
poverty of some homes. The relationships that are uncovered ar& often grossly 
summarized by statistics based on questionnaire results or school based interviews. 
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' Social workers are persons who are trained to deal with cases of student mal- 
adjustment and to look within the home for factors mediating the probable causes 
underlining the maladaptive behaviour. An in-depth case history prepared by a 
trained social worker is quoted in part below. The study is one of several pre- 
pared by Ellis (1971) in her investigation of multi-problem families in Western 
Australia! The description must surely emphasize the degree to which some 
children in our community fail to receive the material, social and psychological 
support that «o many take for granted. In extreme cases the school is confronted 
with an enormous task if it is in any way going to succeed in compensating 
children such as these for the total deprivation withm their homes. 

The, Stone faunily'^ 

The parents of the Stone children 

Mr Stone was bom in 1929 and had only one sibling, who died at 
the age of four years. Ifis parents were divorcjed and his father was 
killed in an accident when Mr Stone was ten years old. His mother 
carried on a successful business and is still living but he sees very little 
of her. He was educated to Junior standard and later completed his 
Leaving Certificate part time, and m apprenticeship, by the age of 20 
years. He held numerous positions until he married at the age of 21 
years 

SoGa after the marriage, his wife became seriously ill and spent 
a considerable time in various hospitals. This resulted in a permanent 
mental defect, and she also suffered from asthma which was the reason 
they came to Western Australia five years after thek marriage. During 
this time, Mr. Stone was incapacitated by an accident at work. He 
was "not employable" at this stage and received an invalid pension. 
Because of his wife's continual ill-health, Mr. Stone employed a part- 
Aboriginal woman to keep house, and a de facto relationship was 
established. 

A considerable amount of money was paid to Mr. Stone in com- 
pensation, with which he purchased two houses, one for his wife and 
children and the other for his de factcf and their children. He became the 
father of seven children within seven and a half years — ^three to his wife 
and four to his de facto. Three previous children of his marriage had 
died. His de facto broke off their relationship for a time and had a 
child to another de facto. - Shortly afterwards they were reconciled and 
another son wak born. Mr. Stone commenced a busmess of his own 
but this failed and he soon became bankrupt and had to apply for 
monetary assistance. His de facto deserted him leaving her children with 
Mr. Stone. They were sent to the city to live in an institution, and Mr. 
Stone set up another de facto relationship with Mrs. Barry. 

Mrs. Barry had already been married and,' though she was now 
separated, had lived with a previous de facto. She had five children 
(one deceased) by her husband and two by the de facto. Her husband 
deserted her and four years later she lived with a Mr. Mann for five 
years before she left him. Because of his excessive drinking, her 
children had been sent to a reception home by the Child Welfare 

« AU namei used In this case history are llctltlotis, though the events described are true. 
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.Department, and all were fostered out to different homes. They then 
returned home and Mrs. Barry met Mr. Stone and moved in witih him 
om de facto relationship. Mr. Stone was very jealous of her attention 
to her son William. When they moved to live in the city to be near 
his own children, William^ 16 years, was left in an empty house because 
"he was old enough to fend for himself. 

On arrival in the city, Mr. Stone's four eldest children returned to 
live with him and the three younger ones continued to live in the institu- 
tion. Mrs. Barry bore J&ree children to Mr. Stone during this associa- 
tion. Shortly afterwards Mrs. Barry deserted him and reported that he 
had been having sexual intercourse with the eldest girl of his first de 
facto. Mr. Stone was imprisoned on a charge of unlawful carnal 
knowledge, rather than incest, because there appeared to be some doubt 
as to her true paternity. 

All the children were placed in different foster homes because the 
children did not wish to live with Mrs. Barry, who was described as "a 
subnormal, slovenly type of woman". They were placed two separately 
and four in pairs, in four different foster homes. The. three youngest 
children of Mr. Stone and Mrs. Barry remained with their mother. 
Whilst Mr. Stone was in prison, however, Mrs. Barry was evicted and 
went but to work, placing thest; three remaining children in an 
institution. 

After examining this network of unstable and fragmentary relationships, Ellis 
looked at the effect of the home and institutionalized environments on the children. 

Cluldreii of Mrs Barry 

Doris 
(27 years) 

Married at seventeen years, separated, and is now living 
in a de /ac/o relationship. 

William 
(23 years) 

Deserted by his father when he was four years of age and 
sent to a reception home at ten years until thirteen years, 
when he returned to live with his mother. At 16 years, he 
was deserted again by his mother when she came to the 
city with Mr. Stone. William joined them later as a result 
of his mother's pleas, after Mr. Stone had been charged with 
unlawful carnal knowledge, breaking and entering and 
stealing, disorderly conduct, and had been committed to 
care. However, the relationship between William and Mr. 
Stone was so strained that he returned to the country and was 
then sentenced to prison for indecent assault on a 17-year-old 
girl. There he met his own father (who spent a lot of time 
m prison) for the first time since he had deserted them. 
While in prison he was assessed as "a sociopathic personality 
due to background". 

Joan 

(20 years) 

Fostered, together with Doris, in the country and wrote 
complaining that their foster father was drinking and ill- 
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treating them and accusing them of bad behaviour and 
stealing. She was removed to another foster honuv where 
she settled down and found suitable employment when shei 
was seventeen. 

David 
(13 years) 

Never settled down and continued to have behavioural 
problems. He was difficult at school, and had poor results. 
He was described as "hard to control" and **behaving in a 
strange manner". He behaved improperly to s^, little girl 
and ran away several times. He suffers from headaches 
and has had no contact with his mother for many years. 

Children ot Mrs. Barry and her first defacto 

Pip 

. (12 years) 
Lacks concentration and is in a remedial class at school. 

I Mary' 
I (11 years) 

Said to be quiet, placid, lazy, co-operative and obedient. 

Children o{ Mr Stone 

Penny 
(15 years) 

At 13 years described as immature, short and slight, more 
like a 10-year-old in appearance. Two years behind at 
\School, accounted for by her low intellectual capacity, 
^^orderline mental defective", lacks confidence in her ability 
to succeed. She could not cope at school and at 15 years 
sought school exemption — considered slow, naive, inade- 
quate. 

Shane 
(14 years) 

When 10 years was described as small, hyperactive, with a 
passion to succeed but no confidence. Normal intelligence 
but not performing according to potential. At school she is 
in a class behind her age, poor concentration. Emotionally 
disturbed by family break-up. Refused to be fostered and 
remained in the institution. 

Kathleen 
(12 years) 

At 9 years was reported on as "average intelligence— but 
inconsistent performance and on verbal tests scored within 
the dull normal range". Foster mother reported she was 
"not quite with it" and was having speech difficulties. She 
attended a special speech class and was losing contact with 
her friends because of this. She screams and is enuretic and 
is so vague she is unable to do anything for herself. In con- 
trast to her sisters, whom she visited in Bridgewater, she was 
described as a "refined girl enjoying the ^benefits of good 
training and the foster home life with people interested in 
her future". 
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Children of Mn Stone and his first defacto ^ 

Jenny 
(15 years) 

Described as tall for her age, attractive, looking older than 
her ye^rs and of normal intelligence, but slow. Said to 
be labouring under severe emotional blockage and experienc- 
ing an acute sense of guilt that she was responsible for the 
. plight of the rest of her family in the loss of their father. She 
was a >year behind at school, which suggested she had not 
been functioning up to potential for some time on account 
of an "emotional disturbance arising out of unsatisfactory 
home conditions possibly of long standing". ^ 

Workers were concerned about the wisdom of these 
elder girls being returned to their home on the father's 
release from prison because of the nature of his offence. 

Brian 

^ Y (14 years) 

Settled into the ^fostering situation and at lOi years was 
^ described as bright, normal intelligence, almost superior on 

performance. He was well behaved, fitted into groups but 
not a leader, had no bad habits, and had a sense of respon- 
sibility. He was seeking affection and he stated he wanted 
to be a doctor. 1^^ did not correspond with his father while 
the latter was in prison. 

Kay 

(12 years) 

In a special class at school. 

Joseph 
(8 years) 

Repeating a grade at school and receiving speech therapy. 
Children of Mr. Stone and Mrs. Barry 

Connie 

^ * " " s ' (7 years) 

Retarded. Required speech therapy. 

Lee 

(5 years) 

Moody, insecure, bed-wetting, temper tantrums. 

Paul 

(3 years) 

111 health — inadequate diet. 

CO-ORDINATION OF AGENCIES 

The case history of the Stone family not only records the failure of a home 
environment to carry out an adequate socialization of the children but also 
• indicates the participation of other ageacies which are available in our community 
to take over in the event of a breakdown. Specialized agencies formed to help 
the school-age child with his personal and social adjustment include, amongst 
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otbers, the Guidance and Special Services Branch and the School Welfare Branch 
of the Education Department, the Child Welfare Departinent, Mental Health 
Services, the Public Health Department, the Western Australian Police Depart- 
menty various church-based welfare agencies and community sponsored groups 
such as Lio6s or Rotary. 

The problems of deviant school behaviour with which a teacher is confronted 
are often the tip bf an iceberg of maladjustment/ the bulk of which is centred in 
the home. While the school, through its guidance system, has the potential to 
detect students who are maladjusted, their attempts to treat the student are often 
frustrated by the fact that the roots of the problem are not located at school. It is 
usually not within the province of a school guidance officer's role to follow the 
problem to its source; and often he has not been trained to do so. The agencies 
which are qualified to work with maladjusted students in the home in most 
instances have no formal contact with school; yet it is most surely in the best 
interests of the school that as much help as possible should be extended to its 
students in the extra-school context. The current system has certain constraints 
simply because school ahd community agencies interested in the welfare of the 
student have separate spheres of influence, and co-operation is secured largely on 
an ad hoc basis. 

Reid (1965) notes that for some time social welfare programmes have per- 
sistently been criticized for the ^'duplicating", "overlapping" and "fragmentary" 
approaches which they have adopted. If the likelihood of the treatment succeeding 
is to be maximized, then some form of co-ordination between these agencies which 
have a defined interest in the welfare of adolescents should be effected and the 
separation of services between home and school should be diminished or removed. 

Analysis of case, studies of students who exhibit extremely deviant behaviour 
within high schools suggests that often no simple grouping of factors may be 
identified to account for the behaviour exhibited, nor in most cases would any 
single course of action adopted within the school appear to offer an effective means 
of arresting such behaviour. 

From the evidence suggested in the case studies, it is apparent that maladap- 
tiv6 behaviour is not confined to the ^hool situation. Often its cause is in the 
home or the Wilder social 'Environment and, for this reason, remedial measures 
applied within the school have little chance of success unless backed by corres- 
ponding measures in these areas. 

Since causes of extremely deviant school behaviour may often be outsid^f 
the school situation, it would seem desirable that some means be devised whereby 
remedial programmes adopted within the school may be supplemented by corres- 
ponding programmes within the home and community. This will most probably 
involve a need to co-ordinate all Government and community organizations deal- 
ing with the welfare of the chUd and will necessitate the establishment within the 
school system of a person trained in social work to co-ordinate home-school 
measures and to liaise with these other organizations. 
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Recommendatioii 

The services of trained social workers should be made available to assist in 
the counselling df students and to provide a liaison between the home, the school 
and other welfare agencies. 

Vocational guidance 

Qoscly related to the question of home — school — community contact is the 
question of providing for those students who exhibit extremely maladaptive behavi- 
our an alternative to schooling where expert opinion considers this to be in the 
best interests of the student. The most obvious alternative is to gain employment 
in business or industry. ^ 

An analysis of the behaviour patterns, educational aspirations and perfor- 
mance of many of the students who exhibit extremely maladaptive behaviour in 
high schools would indicate that lack of maturation and home support are factors 
which contribute to a negative attiflide towards schooling. It would seem that even 
the n^ost carefully prepared remedial measures may have only a limited effect upon 
many of those students who have not yet turned 15 years of age and who are 
attending school largely because of the legal compulsion. Even the most con- 
centrated rehabilitation measures on the part of social workers and o^eris may 
have very limited success in re-adjusting numbers of these students towards school. 

At the present time, the Education Department, when faced with students 
of this nature, endeavours to help them to secure suitable employment. This is 
done only when, in the opinion of the parents and the school, such employment is 
in the best interests of the student. In order that a student who has turned 14 
years may seek employment, the Department will approve an exemption from 
further attendance at school. - 

The Committee agrees with the principle of exemption for employment when 
it is in the best .interests of the student. The Committee is concerned, however, 
that such students often have little appreciation of the career opportunities avail- 
able within the community, and the academic or other requirements necessary for 
entry into these. It may /be to the advantage of the school and to the student if 
suitable arrangements^ could be made to place the extremely maladaptive student in 
suitable employment. Alternatively, the realization of the worth of academic 
studies in selecting a 'career- may provide incentive for the maladaptive student to 
remain at school and modify his behaviour. The Committee, therefore, makes 
the following recommendations: J 

Recommendations 

The Education Department should appoint officers trained in vocational 
guidance procedures to have responsibility for examining the career opportunities 
available to maladaptive students. These officers, in co-operation with social 
workers and school guidance officers, should co-ordinate and direct efforts aimed 
at placing them in suitable employment. 
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The Education Department should institute measures whereby the effort^ 
of guidance staff may be co-ordinated with those of social workers to ensure that 
every opportunity is given to maladaptive students to enable them to take advan- 
tage of career opportunities. 

ARTICULATION BETWEEN SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 

Youth cdacation officers 

Recognizing the need to assist the integration of the early school leaver into 
the community, youth education ofl&cers are appointed to high schools. Currently 
14 serve in the larger high schools. These persons are generally teachers seconded 
from the Department, though non-teachers with special qualifications in youth 
work are also appointed. 

The essential function of youth education ofl&cers is to develop rapport with 
potential early school leavers (these are generally the poorer achieving students) 
and to provide a link between these students and youth and sporting associations, 
shire ofl&cials and businessmen. Within the school, these ofl&cers are involved in 
such fields as driver education, outdoor education, trial job placement, the Duke 
of Edinburgh Award Scheme, and sessions in community adjustment. 

Effect on discipline 

The youth education ofl&cer is a non-teacher who is at school and is available 
to help students who have a problem at school or home or with leisure. Students 
appear to have less reluctance to come to the youth education ofl&cer than to other 
staff members. Through informal channels, the youth education ofl&cer is able to 
give students help and' advice in general problems as well as to assist the young 
person to find an activity suited to his interest, in the local district. 

Some principals where this scheme operates feel strongly that the youth ofl&cer 
has improved the discipline of the school by providing a measure of pastoral care 
as well as opportunity for youths alienated from school to gain an interest in a 
club in their district. The Committee endorses the activities of youth education 
ofl&cers. . ^ 

Recommendation 

The appointment of further youth education ofl&cers by the Education Depart- 
ment should be encouraged. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN HOME AND SCHOOL 

Introdnction 

The bulk of studies reviewed in this chapter support the view that parental 
interest and support are vitally important for achievement. This being so, then 
the school should do what it can to increase this interest and support. However, if 
teachers consistently regard parents as uninterested and apathetic, any programme 
to achieve this end is likely to prove abortive. 
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Sharrock (1970) points out a danger of trying to increase contact and co- 
operation between the home and school without understandmg the sociological 
and other implications of their relationship. Discontmuity between the home and 
the school can give rise to conflict in a student who is pulled in two directions. 
This is likely, particularly for the student from a working class background, since 
the lower the social strata the greater the probability of resistance to formal educa- 
tion and leammg. For the middle class child, however, the relationship between 
means and long-term ends reduces the possibility of a clash of interests between 
the home and the school. \^ 

The school not only is obliged to forward infprmation of student achievement 
to parents but also needs a reciprocal return of information. Teachers' under- 
standings of students' leammg diiflaculties would be improved if they knew more 
about their home backgrounds and were able to hear from parents themselves 
about matters that especially concern them. 

A number of procedures are available to increase the contact between home 
and school. 

(1) School reports. * 

(2) Interviews with parents at school. 

(3) Interviews with parents in their homes, 

(4) School functions such as open days or sportmg carnivals. 

(5) Parents and Citizens' meetings and functions. . 

(6) Circulars and individual letters to parents. 

(7) Contact with parents at social occasions. 

The Committee is of the opinion that schools place too much reliance on 
school reports for communicating with parents. 

Attendance at Parents and Citizens' meetings 

Generally speaking. Parents and Citizens' Association meetings in Western 
Australia are not weU attended by th6 parents of children attending high schools. 
In the questionnaire sent to parents, the .question was asked, "Do you usually 
attend Parents and Citizens' meetmgs at the school?". Eighty-nine per cent of 
parent^ signified that they did not do so. 

In order to determme some of the possible causes fo\ non-attendance at 
meetings, parents were asked to state the reasons why they did not attend. Of 
the respondents, only nine per cent indicated that they did not attend because 
they did not thmk anythmg very useful came out of Parents and Citizens' meetmgs, 
and only seven per cent stated that they did not attend because of lack of 
interest. Most parents indicated that their reasons for non-attendance were due 
to a v^iety of matters other than lack of interest. Many stated that they were 
either working or were busy on other matters at the time of meetings. 
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It would appear from responses obtained in the Parent Questionnaire that 
a majority of parents ^e supportive of the principle of Parents and Citizens* 
Associations, but do not feel inclined to embrace consistent membership or 
attendance at meetings. Further, those that do attend are not representative of 
parents in general. They tend to represent those parents currently more satisfied 
with the present school system. Perhaps of more importance is the i^ct that in 
Western Austrian high schools Parents and Qtizens' meetings are over- 
represented by p^srsons from occupations with high social status. 

Table 12.2 illustrates this trend in representation. 

TABLE 12.2 

OCCUPATIONAL STATUS AND ATTENDANCE AT 
PARENTS AND CITIZENS' MEETINGS 



Occupational type 



y Contractor Labourer Teacher Clerk Mechanic Doctor 

~ % % % % . % 

UsuaUy attend II . 6 16 II 8 16 

Usually do not attend .... 87 93 83 88 91 83 

N = I5I2 

It would seem that the views of a particular section of the community are 
likely to be put at these meetings. The parents in most need of help are not at 
these meetings to make their voices heard. 

Parent participation in school policy. Many educational writers would sup- 
port in theory the principle that parents should be involved in the formation of 
school policy and should be involved as much as possible in decisions relating 
to the education of their children. However, at* a practical level parent involve- 
ment and co-operation often means persuading parents to accept the views of 
teachers. The Howden Report (1967) agreed with the majority of teachers 
whom it sumyed, stating unequivocally that parents should not "run the schools". 

In order to assess the degree to which Western Australian parents wished to 
be involved in the decision-making processes of the school, the following three 
questions were asked in the Parent Questionnaire: 

(1) Do you think that parents should help decide what books students 
read at school or should this matter be left to the principal and 
staff? 

(2) Do you think that parents should have a saj^ in the making of school 
rules or should this matter be left to the principal and staff? 

(3) Do you think that parents should help decide what subjects should 
be taught in schools* or should this matter be left to the principal 
and staff? . 
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Table 12.3 summarizes the percentage responses given by parents to these 
three questions. 



TABLE 12.3 

SUMMARY OF PARENIS RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS REGARDING THEIR 
INVOLVEMENT IN SCHOOL DECISION-MAKING (N = 1,512) . 



Response 




Student books 


Parent involvement 
School rules 


Subject selection 


Parents should help ' 




% 
16 


% 
20 


% 
22 


Left to principal and staff .... 




... ^ 81 


77 


74 


Uncertain 




3 


3 


4 


total 




100 


100 


100 

— J. 



The responses mdicate that a majority of parents are content to leave to teachers 
decision-making regarding the education of their children, and about matters con- 
cerning the regulation of their behaviour in school. An analysis of responses from 
parents who have recently migrated to Australia showed that parents who had 
emigrated from the United Kingdom held attitudes similar to those held by Aus- 
tralian bom. parents on these matters. Parents who emigrated from Northern 
Europe showed a greater tendency than other ethnic groups to seek participation 
in these decision-making areas. 

Parent schoiA contact ' Generally speaking, parents of children in Western 
Australian high schools make little contact with the principal or teachers of the 
school which their cMdrcn attend. 

Parents were asked to indicate whether or not they had spoken about their 
child's work with the school principal or with their child's teacher during the year. 
Eighty-three per cent indicated that they had not done so. It is possible that this 
lack of contact is due to a feeling of complacency regarding the education that 
their child is receiving. Figure 12.1 sets out percentage responses to the question, 
"Are you satisfied with the type of education that your child is receiving at school?" 
The percentage responses contained in igure 12.1 indicate that, on the whole, 
most parents are quite satisfied with the typcf of education their children arc 
receiving. In fact, only five per cent of parents showed any dissatisfaction; and 
only one per cent any marked dissatisfaction. 

«L Even though most parents stated that they were reasonably satisfied with the 
typ^sQf sM<5ndary education that their children were receiving, a large number 
considered that communication between home and school could be iinproved. For 
example, 43 per cent of respondents felt that more uiformation was needed on* 
school report cards and 57 per cent would like to meet and talk with their child's 
teachers more than they are doing now. Seemingly contradicting evidence was 
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MOURE 12.1 PARENT RESPONSES TO QUESTION: "ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH 
THE TYPE OF EDUCATION THAT YOUR CHILD IS RECEIVING AT SCHOOL?" 



the response of parents to an item designed to assess the degree to which parents 
were aware of their child's educational progress. The question was asked, 
"How well do you know about your child's progress at school?". Only 10 per 
cent of parents indicated that theyVere not sure how their child was progressing. 
It WDuld seem that parents feel capable of broadly evaluating the progress of 
w their child, but see a need for more fine-grained detaU, particularly with regard 

to the child's social-emotional adjustment. A number of written comments were 
made to this effect/ Parent concern over the reporting of behaviour may be 
further emphasized by the fact that nearly every parent (more than 99 per cent.) 
who returned a questionnaire replied in the aflSnnative to the question, '*Do you 
think that parents should be notified whenever their child has seriously misbehaved 
^ • at school?". ' * - 
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Most Western Australian parents, while they are prepared to allow teachers 
to make most educational decisions, are genuinely interested in establishing greater 
communication between home and school regarding pupil progress. 

Summaiy 

Evidence from several sources suggests that the degree of parent-school 
contact in Western Australian high schools leaves much to be desired. While 
small" bands of dedicated parents are extremely active through Parents and 
Citizens* Associations, most J^re content to allow the school to determine all 
matters relating to the education of their children. That they are content with 
the type of education being provided is evident from parent responses and this 
may account for the reluctance of most parents to approach the school to check 
up on their children's educational adjustment and progress. In contrast with the 
strong degree of parent interest for participation in educational decisions often 
claimed in such countries as the United States and Canada, Western Australian 
parents' show very little desire to participate in educatidpal policy-making. They 
are generally quite content to leave this to professional educators. 

While parents may not wish to participate direcdy in education decision- 
making, they are neverflieless anxious to maintain strong channels of communica- 
tion between school and home with regard to student progress, and they show a 
strong desire, to be infonned of any serious misbehaviour by children at school. 
It w^uld appear, therefore, that the establishment of more effective communication 
between the^home and the school could help in the maintenance, of desirable levels 
of pupil behaviour and performance within the school. \ * 

The Conmiittee apjpreciates that there does not appear to be a strong demand 
by parents for participation in educational policy-making at the school level. It 
does, however, strongly support the principle of a close parent-school partnership 
in education and agrees .with the need for greater opportunities for parent-school 
contact. It realizes that the quality and extent of this contact will necessarily 
vary according to location, time and the nature of the participants. Operatioi;ially, 
the establishment of effective parent-home contact will be the responsibility of the 
principal and his staff but full support should 1 ^e given by the Education Department 
at all levels. 

Recommendation . 

The Education Department should encourage secondary schools to make 
greater use "of parent-iiiterview in iJealing with student prbblems. 

. . . /i.. \ 
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APPENDIX I 



HIGH SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 



In response to a feeling of concern among some teachers regarding high school discipline, and at the 
request of the Director-General of Education acting as Chairman of the Committee Inquiring into High School 
Discipline, the following cAiestionnaire has been constructed. It is for the use of teaching staff other than the 
principals. [ 

The purpose of the questionnaire is to allow teachers currently involved in classroom teaching an op- 
portunity to express their views regarding the nature and extent of discipline problems in high schools. Accord- 
ingly, you are invited to respond to the questionnaire as thoughtfully and frankly as possible. Your name is not 
required, though you are asked to provide certain information that might be considered of a personal nature. 
This information is considered most important as it is hoped to relate the views of the respondents with factors 
such as age, teaching experience and so on. You may find that not all questions are ideally suited to a clear-cut, 
unqualified answer. However, please respond to every item, as an incomplete answer would invalidate your 
response during the analysis of replies. You may comment freely in the space provided at the end of the book- 
let or attach on separate paper any comment which you feel may be relevant. 

Your anticipated co-operation and help with this project is appreciated. 



SECTION A Please place a cross in the appropri- 
ate box. 



1. Age 



19-25 yrs. 
26-30 yrs. 
31-35 yrs. 
36-40 yrs. 
41-50 yrs. 
50 + yrs. 



2. Sex 



Male 
Female 



3. Parental Status 
Parent 
Not a Parent 



5. Years Resident in Australia 

Always _ 

Less than five years 
Other 



6. Which one of the following responsibilities do 
you hold in your school? 
(Please mark bne box only) 



Master/Mistress 
Master/Mistress Reg. 188 
Senior Master/Mistress 
Deputy Principal 
Principal Mistress 
Other 



4. Country of Birth 
Australia 
United Kingdom 
Other 



ERLC 



7. Do you participate in any school extra-curricular 
activities such as coaching a school team, run- 
ning a debating club etc. 



Yes 
No 
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8. What W|s your length of teacher train;t)g? 

Less than one year 1 

1 year 

2 years 

3 years 

4 years 

More than four years 



9. What was your major teacher training orienta* 
tion? 



Secondary 
Primary 



10. How many years of continuous fuii-time teach- 
ing have you completed? 



Less than one year 
1-2 years 
3-4 years 
Sr—^ years ^ 
o 7- 10 years 

More thah 10 years . 



rolment in your school? 




0-100 students. 




I 


100 - 400 students 




2 


400 - 600 students 




3 


600- 800 students 




4 


800- 1,000 students 




5 


1 ,000 - 1 ,200 students 




6 


1,200- 1,400 siuderits 




7 


More than 1,400 




8 



12. Which subject(s) do you specialize in teaching? 
(Please mark one box only ). 




English/Social Studies 
Science/Mathematics 

inguages 
Music 

Manual Arts/Home Economics 
Typing/Commerce 
Other/No Speciality 



13. 



In which year level do you ' .ach predominantly? 
1st Year ^ 



2nd Year 
3rd Year 

^4thYear,«. 
5 th Year 

Several Year Levels 



14. 



Are disciplinary matters a source of worry to 
you when you teach? 



Yes, very much so 
Yes, a little 
Undecided 
No, nQt at ail 



15. 



Which situations do you find potentially most 
difficult to cope with? 

Behaviour problems that occur p— . 
inside the classroom M 

Behaviour problems that occur | . 

outside the classroom [2^ 

or It makes little difference where i— , 
the incidents occur 3 
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SECTION B In Scction B consider the character- 
istics of the 5tudent(s) who irc most disruptive (or 
potentially disruptive) in any of the classes that yoU 
may teach qr^oups of students with whom you may 
come in contact. 

Please place a cross in one box per question only. 



1. Sex of offender(s) 
Boy 
Girl- 
Either Boy or Girl 



2. Year level of offendei(s) 



3. Academic 

Above average 
• Average 

Below average 



4. Academic potential of offender(s) 
Above average 
Average 
Below average 



5. Socio-economic status of offender(s) 
High 

^ Middle 
Low 



ERIC 



1st Year 




1 


2nd Year 




2 


3rd Year 




3 


4th Year 




4 


5th Year 




5 



6. During which lesson is the behaviour most likely 
to occur? 

(Please mark one box only). 



En^h/Social Studies 

Mathematics/Science 

Languages 

Music 

Manual Arts/Home Economics 
Typing/Commerce 
Other/None in Particular 



SECTION C In Section Q 28 potential behav- 
iour problems are presented. From your exper- 
ience, please rate each behaviour according to its fre- 
quency of occurrence, seriousness, troublesomeness 
and its pattern of occurrence. 

Place a cross in each row of boxes according to the 
strength of your feeling. For example, suppose you 
_were asked to rate the frequen(y with which STEAlr 
ING occurred while you were teaching. 



1 



Occurs 
very 

frequently 








X 




Occurs 
infrequently 
or never 



If you felt that this behaviour occurs very frequently 
then you would place a tick adjacent to Occurs very 
frequently". If you cannot make up your mind you 
would place a ticlc in the middle box. In the example 
above the tick indicates that the behaviour occurs 
"fairly" infrequently. 

In nominating the year level in which the particular 
behaviour occurs most frequently, please jmark one 
box only. 
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1. BEHAVIOUR: 

Missing a particulac classroom lesson. 



When I teach, thb behaviour.. 





1 


'2 


3 


4 


5 




Occurs very 
frequently 












Occurs infre- 
quently or never 


When I teach I generally treat this behaviour as a 

1 2 3 4 5 


very serious 
mildeineanour 












very trivial 
misdemeanour 


When i teach I find that dealing with this behaviour 
1 2 3 4 5 


very trouble- 
some 












of no 
concern 


In my experience, 
cominff 


I find that this behaviour is be- 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




more common- 
place in classroom 












less common- 
place in classroom 



In my experience this behaviour occurs most fre- 
quently: 12 3 

(a) with boys [_| girls [_] both sexes | | 

(b) with students in: 

yr. 1 yr. 2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr. 5 

□ □ □ □ □ 



3. BEHAVIOUR: 

Unauthorised borrowing of another student's equip- 
ment, materials, etc. 



Wheal teach, this behaviour.. 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Occurs very 
frequently 












Occurs infre- 
quently or never 


When I teadi I generally treat this behaviour as a 

1 2 3 4 5 


very serious 
misdemeanour 












very trivial 
misdemeanour 



When I teach I find that (fealing with this behaviour 



1 2 3 4 5 


very trouble- 
some 












of no 
concern 


In my experiei 


ice, I find that this behaviour is be- 
1 2 3 4 5 





more common- 
place in classroom 












less common- 
place in classroom 



In my experience this behaviour occurs most fre- 
quently: 1 1 3 

(a) with boys [[J girls [_J both sexes 1_J 

(b) with students in: 

yr. 1 yr. 2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr. 5 

□ □ □ □ □ 



2. BEHAVIOUR: 

Making smart comments aloud, asking silly questions, 
making silly remarks. 

When 1 teach , this b ehaviour 



4. BEHAVIOUR: 

Complying with authority slowly (cgr moving from a pro- 
hibited area only after continual requests from the teacher). 

When I teach, this behaviour 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Occurs very 
frequently . 












Occurs infre- 
quently or never 


When I teach I generally treat this behayiour as a 

1 2 3 4 5 


very serious 
misidemeanour 












very trivial 
misdemeanour 



When I teach I find that dealing with this behaviour 



is 


1 


•2 


3 


4 


5 




very trouble- 
somf» 












of no 
concetn 


In my experience, 


I find that this behaviour is be- 
2 3 4 5 



more common- 
place in classroom 












less common- 
place in classroom 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Occurs very 
frequently 












Occurs infre- 
quently or never 


When I teach I generally treat this behaviour as a 

1 2 3 4 5 


very serious 
misdemeanour 












very trivial 
misdemeanour 


When I teach I find that dealing with this behaviour 
^"1^ 1 2 3 4 5 


very trouble- 
some 












of no 
concern 


In my experience^ 


I find that this behaviour is be- 
2 3 4 5 


more common- 
place'in classroom 












less common- 
place in classroom 



In my experience this behaviour occurs most fre- 
quently: .1 2 .3 

(a) with boyJ Q girls Q both sexes Q 

(b) with students in: ' 

yr. 1 yr. 2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr. 5 



In my experience this behaviour occurs most fre- 
quently: 12 3 

(a) with boys | | girls [_] both sexes] | 

(b) with students in: 

yr. 1 yr. 2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr. 5 

□ □ □ □ □ 
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5. BEHAVIOUR: 

Half-hearted response to teacher questioning, lack of 
enthusiasm. / 



Wheki I teach, this behaviour.. 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Occurs very 
frequently 












Occurs infre- 
quently or never 


When I teach I generally treat this behaviour as a ....... 

1 2 3 4 5 


very serious 
misdemetnour 












very trivial 
misdemetnour 


When I teach I find that dealing with this behaviour 


very trouble^ 
some 












of no 
concern 


In my experience, 


I find that this behaviour is be- 
2 3 4 5 


more common- 
pUce incUuroom 












less common- 
place in cUssroom 



In my experience this behaviour occurs most fre- 
quently: 1 2 3 

(a) with boys Q Pri* EH ^^^^ CH 

(b) with students in: 

yr. 1 yr. 2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr. 5 

□ □ □ □ □ 



7. BEHAVIOUR: 

Use of an obscenity that can easily be overheard by a 
teacher. 



When I teach, this behaviour 

12 3 4 



Occurs very 
frequently 












Occurs infre- 
quently or never 


When I teach I generally treat this behaviour as a 

1 2 3 4 5 


very serious 
misdemeinour 












very trivial 
misdemeanour 


When I teach I 


find that dealing with this behaviour 
1 2 3 4 5 




very trouble- 
some 












of no 
concern 


In my experie 


nee, I fmd that this behaviour is be- 
1 2 3 4 5 




Imore common- *- 
jplace in classroom 












less common- 
place in classroom 



In my experience this behaviour occurs most fre- 
quently: 12 _3 

(a) with boys Q girls lJ both sexes lJ 

(b) with students in: 

yr. 1 yr. 2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr. 5 



6. BEHAVIOUR: 

Consistent failure to come properly equipped for 
lessons. 

When I teach, this behaviour 

1 2 3 4 



8. BEHAVIOUR: 

Damaging school property (e.g. carving on a desk). 



When I teach, this behaviour 

12 3 4 



Occurs very 
frequently 












Occurs infre- 
quently or never 


When I teach I generally treat this behaviour as a 

1 2 3 4 5 


very serious 
misdemeanour 












very trivial 
misdemeanour 


When I teach I 


find that dealing with this behaviour 
1 2 3 4 5 




very trouble- 
some 












of no 
concern 


In my experiei 


nee, I fmd that this behaviour is be- 
1 2 3 4 5 




more common- 
place in classroom 












less common- 
place in classroom 



Occurs very 
frequently 












Occurs infre- 
quently or never 


When I teach I generally treat this behaviour as a 

1 2 3 4 5 


very serious 
misdemeanour 












very trivial 
misdemeanour 


When I teach I 


fmd that dealing with- this behaviour 
1 2 3 4 5 




very trouble- 
some 












of no 
concern 


In my experie 


nee, I fmd that thii behaviour is be- 
1 2 3 4 5 




more common- 
place in classroom 












less common- 
place in classroom 



In my experience this behaviour occurs most fre- 
qucnUy: 12 3 . 

(a) with boys [_| girls LJ both sexes LJ \ 

(b) with students in: 

yr. 1 yr. 2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr. 5 

□ □ □ □ □ 



In my experience this behaviour occurs most fre- 
quenUy: 1 2 3 

(a) with boys Lj girls [_] both sexes LJ 

(b) with students in: 

yr. I yr. 2 yn 3 yr. 4 yr. 5 

□ □ □ □ □ 
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9. BEHAVIOUR: 
Tardiness in responding to calls for siience or order. 


11. BEHAVIOUR: 

Non-compliance witli school rules (inadequate standards of 
dresst smoking^ trespassing in prohibited area etc.) 


When I teach, this behaviour.. 

1 2 3 


4 


5 




When I teach, this behaviour.. 

1 2 3 


4 


5 






Occurs vciy 
frequently 












Occurs infre- 
quently or never 






Occurs very 
frequently 












Occurs infre- 
quently or never 




When I teach I generally treat this behaviour as a 

1 2 3 4 5 


When I teach I generally treat this behaviour as a 

1 2 3 4 5 




very serious 
misdeineuiour 












very trivial 
misdemeanour 






very serious 
misdemeanour 












very trivial 
misdemeanour 




When I teach I find that dealing with this behaviour 
^ 1 2 3 4 5 


When I teach I fmd that dealing with this behaviour 
1 2 3 4 5 




very Uouble" 
some 












of no 
concern 






very trouble- 
some 












of no 
concern 






In niy experience, 

cnmtno 


I find that this behaviour is be- 




In my experience, 


I find that this behaviour is be- 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5 






more common- 
pUccincUtsroom 












less common- , 
place in classroom 






more comnion* 
place in classroom 












less common- 
place in classroom 






In my experience this behaviour occurs most fre- 
quently: 12 3 

(a) with boys | | girisLj both sexes | | 

(b) with students in: 

yr. 1 yr. 2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr. 5 

□ □ □ □ □ 




In my experience this behaviour occurs most fre- 
quently: 1 2 3 

(a) with boys girls Q both sexes Q 

(b) with students in: 

yr. 1 yr. 2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr. 5 

□ □ □ □ □ 




10. BEHAVIOUR: 

Makinc **smurt" comments about a teacher that may be over- 
heard by the teacher as he/ihe walks down corridors or some 
part of the school building. 

When I teach, this behaviour 

1 2 3 4 5 




12. BEHAVIOUR: 

Completing classroom wprk of a quality considerably 
less than the student's capability. 

When i teach, this behaviour 

1 2 3 4 5. 




Occurs very 
frequently 












Occurs infre- 
quently or never 






Occurs very 
frequently 












Occurs infre- 
quently or never 






When I teach I generally treat this behaviour as.a 
1 2 3 4 5 




When I teach I generally treat this behaviour as a 

1 2 3 4 5 




very serious 
misdemeanour 












very trivial 
misdemeanour 






very serious 
misdemeanour 












very trivial 
misdemeanour 




When I teach I find that dealing with this behaviour 
1 2 3 4 5 ^ 




When I teach I fmd that dealing with this behaviour 
1 2 3 4 5 




very trouble- 
some 












of no 
condern 






very trouble- 
some 












of no 
concern 






In my experience, I find that this behaviour is be- 

cnmin0. 




In my experience. 


I fmd that this behaviour is be- 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5 






more common- 
place indassfoom 












less common- 
place in classroom 






more common* 
place in classroom 












less common- 
place in classroom 






In my experience this behaviour occurs most fre- 
quently: 1 2 3 

(a) with boys Q girls Q both sexes []] 

(b) with students in: 

yr. 1 yr. 2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr. 5 

□ □ □ □ □ 




In my experience this behaviour occurs most £re* 
quently: 1 2 3 

(a) with boys Q girls Q both sexes Q 

(b) with students in: 

yr. 1 yr. 2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr. 5 

□ □ □ □ □ 
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13. BEHAVIOUR: 
Telling deliberate lies. 

When I teach, this l^haviour.. 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Occunveiy 
fraquently 












Occurs infre- 
quently or never 


When I teach I generally treat this behaviour as a 

1 2 3 4 5 


veiy ttrious 
mifdcineanoux 












very trivial 
! misdemeanour 



When I teach I find that dealing with this behaviour 



veiy trouble- 
tome 












of no 
concern 



In my experience, I find that this behiviour is be- 
co™"! . , , * . 



more common- 
pbce incUssroom 












less common- 
place in classroom 



In my experience this behaviour occurs most fre- 
quently: 1 2 3 

(a) with boys Q girls [J both sexes M 

(b) with students in: 

yr. 1 yr. 2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr. 5 

□ □ □ □ □ 



14. BEHAVIOUR: 
Cheating. 

'"Wtien t teach, this behaviour.. 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Occurs veiy 
frequently 












Occurs infre- 
quently or never 


When I teach I generally treat this behaviour as a' 

1 2 3 4 5 


very serious 
misidemeanour 












veiy trivial 
misdemeanour 


When I teach I fmd that dealing with this behaviour 

is . _ . 




1 


2 


3 


4 






veiy trouble- 
some 












of no 
concern 


In my experience » 


f fmd that this behaviout is be- 
2 3 4 5 


hnort common- 
place ificlasttoom 












lest common* 
place indassroom 



In my experience this behaviour occurs most fre- 
quently: 1 ,2 3 

(a) with boys Q firJ*[I] both sexes [J 

(b) with itudenU in: 

yr. 1 yr. 2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr. 5 

- □ □ □ □ □ 



15. BEHAVIOUR: 

Using offensive language when directed to 4p some- 
thing by a teacher. 

When I teach, this behaviour 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Occurs very 
frequently 












Occurs- infre- 
quently or never 


When I teach I generally treat this behaviour as a 

1 2 3 4 5 


very serious 
misdemeanour 












very trivial 
misdemeanour* 



When I teach I fmd that dealing with this behaviour 



very trouble- 
some 












of no / 
concern 


In my experiei 


ice, I fmd that this behaviour is be- 
1 2 3 4 5 




more common- 
place in classroom 












lest common- 
place incUssroom 



In my experience this behaviour occurs most fre- 
quently: 1 2 3 
(a> with boys Q girls □ both sexes M 

(b) with students in: 

yr. 1 yr. 2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr. 5 

- n^n □ □ □ 



16. BEHAVIOUR: 

Creating a disturbance in class (laughing, giggling, 
whispering, talking, etc.) 

When I teach, this behaviour 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Occurs very 
frequently 












Occurs infre- 
quently or never 


When I teach I generally treat this behaviour as a 

1 2 3 4 5 


very serious ^ 
misdemeanour 












veiy trivial 
misdemeanour 


When I teach I fmd that dealing with this behaviour 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




very trouble- 
some 












of no 
concern 


In my experience. 


I fmd that this behaviour is be- 
2 3 4.5 


more common- 
place indassroom 












lest common- 
place incUssroom 



In my experience this behaviour occurs most fre- 
quently: 12 3 

(a) with boys [J girU|_J both sexes LJ 

(b) with students in: 

yr, 1 yr. 2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr. 5 

□ □ □ □ □ 
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17. BEHAVIOUR: 

Giving "smart** or disrespectful answers to a teacher's 
question. 

When I teach, this behaviour 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Occurs very 
frequent!/ 












Occurs Infre- 
quently or never 


When I teach i generally treat this behaviour as a 

1 2 3 4 5 


very serioui 
'misdemeanour 












very trivial 
misdemeanour 


When I teach I find that dealing with this behaviour 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




very trouble- 
some 












of no 
concern 



in my experience, I find that this behaviour is be- 
1 2 3 4 5 



more common^ 
place in classroom 












less common- 
placem classroom 



In my experience this behaviour occurs most fre- 
quently: I 2 3 

, (a) with boys [3 girls Q both sexes Q 

(b) with students in: 

yr. 1 yr. 2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr. 5 

□ □ □ □ □ 



19. BEHAVIOUR: 

Refusal to comply with a teacher's direction despite 
warnings of punishment. 

When I teach, this behaviour 

12 3 4 



Occurs very 
frequently 












Occurs infre- 
quently or never 



When i teach i generally trirat this behaviour as a . 

1 2 3 4 5 i'^'J ^ 
very trivial \ \ J> 
misdemeanouP ''^ 



very senous 
misdemeanour 



When i teach I find that dealing with this behaviour 
is , ^ , ^ r 



very Uouble- 
some 












of no 
concern 



In my experience, I find that this behaviour is be- 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




more common- 
place in classroom 












less common^ 
place in classroom 



In my experience this behaviour occurs most fre- 
quently: 12 3 

(a) with boys | | girls Q both sexes | | 

(b) with students in: 

yr. 1 yr. 2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr. 5 

□ [J Q- Q" 



18. BEHAVIOUR: 

Boisterousness when engaging in any physical activity 
(pushing others, scuffling, etc.) 

' When iteach,-this1>ehaviorur.;.v..;.;. " * ' - 



20. BEHAVIOUR: 

Insinuated or direct threats of violence towards the 
teacher. 



When I teach, this behaviour.. 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Occurs very 
frequently 












Occurs infre- 
quently or never 


When I teach 1 generally treat this behaviour as a 
1 2 3 4 5 


very serious 
mifidemeanour 












very trivial 
misdemeanour 


When 1 teach I find that dealing with this behaviour 
^ 1 2 3 4 5 


very trouble- 
some 












of no 
concern 


In my experience. 


1 find that this behaviour is be- 
2 3 4 5 


more common- 
place in classroom 












teu common- 
place in classroom 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Occurs very ^ 
frequently 












Occurs infre- 
qupntly or never 


When 1 teach I generally treat this tehaWour as a 

1 2 3 4 5 


very serious 
misdemeanour 












very trivial 
misdemeanour 



When I teach I find that dealing with this behaviour 
I 2 3 4 5 



very trouble- 
sonve 












of no 
concern 


In my experiei 


ice, 1 find tnat this behaviour is be- 
1 2 3 4 5 





more common- 
place in classroom 












less commqn- 
place in classroom 



In my experience this behaviour occurs most fre- 
quently: 1 2 3 

(a) with boys girls Q both sexes PI 

(b) with studenU in: " 

yr. 1 yr. 2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr. 5 

• □ □ □ □ □ 



In my experience this behaviour occurs most fre- 
quently: 1 2 3 

it) with boys Q girls Q both sexes | | 

(b) with students in: 

yr. 1 yr. 2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr. 5 

□ □ □ □ □ 
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21. BEHAVIOUR: 

Obscene writing, obscene drawing, obscene note pass- 
ing etc. " 

When I teach, this behaviour 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Occurs very 
frequently 












Occurs infre- 
quently or never 


When I teach I generally treat this behaviour as a 

1 2 3 4 5. 


very serious 
misdemeanour 












very trivial 
misdemeanour 


When I teach I (md that dealing with this behaviour 
" 1 2 3 4 5 


very trouble- 
some 












of no 
concern 


In my experience, 

coininc,_ 


I find that this behaviour is be- 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




more common- 
place in classroom 












less common- 
place in classroom 



In my experience this behaviour occurs most fre- 
quently: 1 2 3 

(a) with boys Q girls Q both sexes 

(b) with students in: 

yr. 1 yr. 2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr. 5 

□ □ □ □ □ 



23. BEHAVIOUR: 

Sullenness. 

When I teach, this behaviour.. 

12 3 4 



Occurs very 
frequently 












Occurs infre- 
quently or never 


When 1 teach I generally treat this behaviour as a 

1 2 3 4 5 


very serious 
misdemeanour 












very trivial 
misdemeanour 


When 1 Xe^ch I 


find that dealing with this behaviour 
1 2 3 4 5 




very trouble- 
some 












of no 
concern 


In my experiei 


nee, I find that this behaviour is be- 
1 2 3 4 5 




more common- 
place'^in classroom 












less common- 
place in classroom 



In my experience this behaviour occurs most fre- 
quently; 1 2 ' 3 

(a) with boys giris Q both sexes 

(b) with students in: 

yr. 1 yr. 2 yr, 3 yr. 4 yr. 5 

□ □ □ □ □ 



22. BEHAVIOUR: 

Making frequent petty criticisms or complaints that 
are unjust. 



Mien 1 teach, this behaviour.. 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Occurs very 
frequently 












Occurs infre- 
quently or never 


When I teach I generally treat this behaviour as a 

1 2 3 4 5 


very serious 
misdemeanour 












very trivial 
misdemeanour 


When I teach I find that dealing with this behaviour 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




very trouble- 
some 












of no 
concern 



24. BEHAVIOUR: 

Premeditated non-compliance with class or school 
rules. 

When I teach, this behaviour 

1 2 3 4 5 



In my experience, I find that this behavliSur is be- 



commg.. 



more common- 
place in classroom 












less" common- 
place incUssroom 



Occurs very 
frequently 












Occurs infre- 
quently or never 


When I teach I generally treat this behaviour as a 

1 2 3 4 5 


very serious 
misdemeanour 












very trivial 
misidemeanour 


When 1 teach I 


find that dealing with this behaviour 
1 2 3 4 5 




very trouble- 
some 












of no 
concern 


In my experiei 


nee, I find that this behaviour is be- 
1 2 3 4 5. 




more common- 
place in classroom 












less common- 
place inclassroom 



In my experience this behaviour occurs most fre- 
qiiently: 12 3 

(a) with boys Q 8>'^*[Z] both sexes HI 

(b) with students in: 

yrr 1 yr. 2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr. 5 

□ □ □ □ □ 



In TXiy experience this behaviour occurs most fre- 
quently: 1 ' 2 3 

(a) with boys Q girls both sexes | | 

(b) with students in: 

yr. 1 yr. 2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr. 5 

□ □ □ □ □ 
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25. BEHAVIOUR: 

Withdrawal from classroom activities and unrespon- 
siveness to invitations to participate. 

When I teach, this behaviour 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Occurs very 
frequently 












Occurs infre* 
quently or never 


When 1 teach I generally treat this behaviour as a 

1 2 3 4 5 


very serious 
misidemeaitour 












very trivial 
misdemeanour 


When i teach I find that dealing with this behaviour 


very trouble- 
some 












of no 
concern 


in my experience, 
cominc 


I find that this behaviour is be* 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




more common- 
place in classroom 












less common- 
place in classroom 



In my experience this behaviour occurs most fre- 
quently: 1 2 3 

(a) with boys |_| girls |_| both sexes | ] , 

(b) with students in: 

yr. 1 yr;\2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr. 5 

□ □ □ □ □ 



27. BEHAVIOUR: 

Ridiculing established school activities. 



When I teach) this behaviour.. 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Occurs very 
frequently 












Occurs infre- 
quently or never 


When I teach I generally treat this behaviour as a 
12 3 4 5 


very serious 
misdemeanour 












very trivial 
misidemeanour 



When I teach I find that dealing with this behaviour 

is , « n . r 



very trouble* 
some 












ofno . 
concern 


In my experiei 


nee, I find that this behaviour is be- 
1 2 3 4 5 , 





more common- 
place in classroom 












less commbn" 
place inclassrodm 



In my'^experience this behaviour occurs most fre- 
quently: I T , 3 

(a) with boys [_| girls |_| both sexes |_| 

(b) with students in: 

yr. 1 yr. 2 yr. 3 yr, 4 yr, 5 



26. BEHAVIOUR: 

Bullying or feuding among students. 

WKen I teacH,' this behaviour 

1 2 3 4 5 



28. BEHAVIOUR: 

Coming l^te for lessons and other school appoint- 
ments, r 

When I teach, this behaviour. 



Occurs very 
frequently 












Occurs infre- 
quently or never 


When I teach I generally treat this behaviour as a 

1 T 3 4 5 


very serious 
miidem«anpur 












very trivial 
misdemeanour 


When I teach I 


find that dealing with this behaviour 
1 2 3 4 5 




very trouble- 
some 












of no 
concern 


In my experiei 


ncc, I find that this behaviour is be- 
1 2 3 4 5 




more common* 
place in classroom 












less common- 
place in ciassroonj 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Occurs very 
frequently 












Occurs Infre- 
quently or never 


When I teach i generally treat this behaviour as a 

1 2 3 4 5 , • 


very serious 
misdemeanour 












very trivial 
misdemeanour 



When I teach I find that dealing with this behaviour 
is , , c 



very trouble* 
sdme 












of no 
concern 



In my experience, I find that this behaviour is be- 



coming.. 



more common- 
place in classroom 












less common- 
place in clauroom 



In my experience this behaviour occurs most fre- 
quently: 12 3 

(a) with boys LJ girls LJ both sexes | | 

(b) with students in: 

yr. I yr. 2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr. 5 

□ □ □ □ □ 



In my experience this behaviour -occuri most fre- 
quently: 12 3 

(a) with boys |_| girls LJ * both sexes |_| 

(b) with students in: 

yr. 1 yr. 2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr. 5 
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APPENDIX 2 



SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS' 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

In responie to i feeling of gpiicem among some teachers and administrators regarding high school discipline, and at 
the request of the Director-General of Education acting as Chairman of the Committee Enquiring into High School Discipline, 
the ibUowing questionnaire has been constructed. - ^ 

The purpose of this questionnaire is to gain from school administratorsinformation regarding the nature and extent of 
dbcipliniry problems in secondary schooU and to discover the relationships between these and certain admiaistrative, 
organizational, professional and personal variables. You are invited to respond to the questionnaire as thoughtfully and 
frankly as pofsible. Your riame is not required, though you are asked to provide certain information that might be considered 
of a personal nature. This information is considered important as it is hoped to relate the views of respondents with factors 
such as age, teaching experience and so on. You may find that not all questions are ideally suited to a clear-cut, unqualified 
answer. However, please respond to every item, as an incomplete answer would invalidate your response during the analysis 
of replies. You may comment freely in the space provided at the end of the booklet or attach on separate paper any comment 
which you feel may be relevant. - _ 

Thr^estionnaire Is designed to be answered by Principals and by Principal Mistresses and £>eputy Principals. The 
following indicates the sections to be answered by each of these respondents. 



PRINCIPAL 

DEPUTY PRINCfPAL-PRlNClPAt MISTRESS 

PRINCIPAL - in consulution with the DEPUTY PRINCIPAL and 
PRINCIPAL MISTRESS 



Sections A, B and F. 
Sections C andG. 



Sections D and E. 



V/hen responding to this questionnaire please place a 
cross in the appropriate box. Place a cross in only one box 
per question. 

Where it question Is identified with a asterisk you may 
wish to qualify your response in the sectiorr reserved, for 
your comments towards the back of the booklet. 



SECTION A 
PERSQNAl^ AND SCHOOL DATA 
(To be completed by Principal) 



K Agv*. 

Leu than 30 years 
31-^ years 
36-40 yean 
41-45 years 
46-50 years 
51-60 years 
61-65 years ^ 



2. How many years have you been a Principal? 
This is my firsf year 

t-^ 5 years 

6-10 years , 
11-15 years 
16-20 years 
21^earsplus 



*3. In how many schools have you been Principal? 

One 1 

Two 2 ' 

Three 3 

Four 4 

Five or more 5 
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-4. Which of the following best represents the highest 
academic qualification that you have obtained? 



Teachers* Certificate 
Higher Certificate ' 
Diploma or equivilent 
Degree/ Associateship or equivalent 
Honours Degree or equivalent 
Higher Degree 



5. Please place a "cioss in the box which best describes 
the amount of formal training you have had in Edu- 
cational AdminisCtation? 



No formal training 
Some courses as part of H.C. work 
Formal University Courses 
Formal W.A.I.T. Courses 
Oihtx (please specify) ^ 



V 



6.' Are you a member^of a professional ed|ication associ- 
ation? 



Yes 
No 

If "Yes'\ please spetify 



7. What is the approximate student enrolment in your 
school? 



• I - 200 
201 - 400 
401 - 600 
601 - 800 * 
801 -1,000 
I.OOt -uoo 
1,201 -1,400 
More than 1,400 



8. What years does your school include? 
1st to 3rd year 
1st to 4th year 
1st to 5 th year 



9. How many full*time teachers are there in your 
ro or fewer 



11 - 25 
26-35 
(36"- 45 
46-55 
56-65 
66-75 
75 + 



school? 
1 
2 



10, How many part-time teacliers are there^m your 

^ school? ' ' 



..0 . 

1- 3 
4- 6 
7-10 
11- 14 
15 + 



1 1 . What was your position last year? 
PrincipaU— over 600 
Principal - under 600 
Deputy Principal 

Headmaster, Junior High School 1 



Headmaster, Agricultural Junior High 
School 
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12. Do you itevote any ichool Ume to subject teaching? 
1^0 not teach 1 
One perM per week ; 
two - fix periods per week 
More than six periods per week 



1^. How old is- the major clauroom block in your school? 
0- J yean * ^ . 

4- 6 years 
7-lOyeafs 

10-30yeafi ^ 
More than 50 years 



14* tX> you have a Commonwealth funded h'brary or 
State funded library of equivalent standard? 



Yes 
No 



15. Do you have a Commonwealth funded science block 
or State funded science block of equivalent staitdard?- 



Yas 

No 



/How many improvised or makeshift rooms (excluding 
"daniountables". or "prefabs") are used for in&truc- 
' purposes? ' 



Indimte the number in the box 
proMed 



□ 



17. How. many **demountables" and **prefabs" are used 
for instructional purposes in your school? 



Indicate the number in the box 
provided 



□ 



18. What percentage of the total enrolment is the upper 
school enrolment in your school? 



096 

0^ 10% 
11 - 20% 
21-30% 
31 --40% 
41-50% 
More than 50% 



19. Which best describes the pupils served by your school? 



All children of professional and ^white 
collar" workers 

. Mostly children of professional and 
"white collay" workers 

Children from a general cross section of 
the* community 

, Mostly childreDi * of factory and other 
**blue collar" workers 

All children of factory and '*blue collar" 
workers * 

Mostly children of riiral families 
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SECTION B 

SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

(To be completed by the PrindiMl) 

The foUowing station is designid to gather inform- 
ation about certain aspects of the organization and oper- 
ation of your school In answering the questions pjease 
place a cross in the box which you consider best fits your 
school Should you wish to comment further on matters 
raised in this section or should you consider that the ques- 
tions asked do not fully relate to your school situation 
please express your views on these matters in the section 
reserved for your comments at the end of this booklet. 



20. is there a ss'stenvof prefects in your school? 
Yes 
No 



21 . If there is.a system of prefects, are they - 

freely elected by the students? 

nomi'nated by the students 'but with some 
form of control by the principal and 
stalFf? 

selected by the staff and principal? 
OR chosen by some other means? 
// so, please specify below^ 



□ 
□ 



22 - Is there a student council in your school? 
Yes 
No 



23. If there is a student council, are its members — 



freely elected by the students? 

^^nominated by the students but with some 
form of control by the principal and 
staff? 

selected by the i^ff? 
OR chosen by some other means? 
Jfao, please specify below 



LJ 



24. What influence does your student organization (pre- 
fects or school council) exert over the student body? 



It is most influential and respected 

It is influential among a large section of 
the student body ' 

It is influential amoi.^ a small section of I | 3 
the student body I. I 



□ 
□ 



Kt is not at all influential 



□ 



OR The school has no council or prefect | H 
system ^ I I 



25. At which year level do you feel that student govern- 
ment has most influence? 



Yearl 
Year 2 
Year3 
Year 4 - 
Years 

OR No year level in particular 



*26. Do prefects or school council members have any real 
influence in determining school policy matters other 
than running school dances, socials etc? 



Considerable influence 

* Some influence 

Little influence, ^ 

No influence 

OR The school has no council or system of 
prefects 



□ 



* 27. Do you find it necessary to veto decisions made by the 
school council or prefects in matters where you have 
' delegated Xht responsibility to students? 



Very frequently 

Often 

Sometimes 

Seldom 

Neycr 
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28« How frequently do you hold formal staff meetings? 
(pkoH specify) 



-t — — — ^ — 

29. At formal or informal staff meetings how often is the 
matter of student discipline raised by staff members? 



Very frequently 

Often 

Sometimes 

Seldom 

Never 



30. Are your senior masters holding regular meetings with 
the staff members under their supervision? 



Very frequently 

Often 

Sometimes 

Seldom 

Never 



♦31 . Does your school operate under a "house system" for 
r the pui;poses of encouraging schooi tradition and mor- 
ale? 



ale? 
Yes 

No 



32. Dcvs the "new" system of Year Master {i.e. with 
«.in}^asis on counseUu.^) operate in your school? 



Yes 

No 

If answer is ''Yes" give brief details of 
hisduties 



♦33. If the Year Master scheme has operated in your school 
^ how successful do you think it has been in combating 
disciplinary problems? 



Very successful . 
^ Moderately successful ^ 

Not succeissA 

Too early to judge 
OR There is no Year Master system 




34. How many student assemblies of the foUowini types 
are held in your school during an average school term? 

(Write your answer in the box adjacent to each altern- 
ative). 



Full school assemblies 

Separate assemblies for boys and girls 

Separate assemblies for upper and lower 
school students 

Separate assemblies for each year level 



35. Please place a cross in the box which best describes 
parent interest in ybur school? 



There is a strong parent interest 
There issonne parent interest 
There is a weak parent interest 
There is no parent interest 



36. Sometimes a principal (for one reason or another) has 
difficulty in getting to Icnow his students. In this con- 
text how many students do you know "rically well" in 
your school? 



0 


- 5% 




- 10% 


11 


-20% 


21 


-40%^ 


41 


-60% 


61 


-80% 


81 


^100% 
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37. Do you have teachert working 6uttide the area their 
txpertise? If so, please indicate the number in the box 
provided. i 1 

LJ 



^ 38. In which subject area do you find the most difficulty 
in providing adequately trained and qualified stafH 



Eni^ish - Social Studies 
' Mathematics - Science 
\ Languages 

Manual Arts — Honies Economics 
Typing Commerce 
Pt^sical Education 
ti (pleMsesptcify) 



39, Do you observe staff members while they teach? 
Very frequently 
Often 
Sometimes 
Seldom; 
Never \ 



*40. Do you coi;isider that the wearing of school uniforms 
should be inade compulsory (for reasons of discipline 
as distinct fi^ mother social reasons)? 



Yet 

Uncertain 
No 



J^41. Do you tnaist (Ms far as possible) on lower school 
students wearing the school uniform? 



Yes 

No 



*42/ Do you insist (as far as possible) on upper Khool 
stude;nts wearing the school uniform? • 



Yes 

No 



•43. Do you discriminate between boys and girls regarding 
your attitude towards enforcing the compulsory wear- 
ing of school uniforms? 



Yes 

No 



2 



*44. Do you enforce rules regarding the length of hair worn 
by students? 



Yes 

No 



•45. 



Do you enforce rules regarding the wearing of beards 
or side burns by students? 



Yes 
No 



46. Is there a set of written school rules in your school? 
Yes 1 

No ' 2 



47. How are school rules communicated to staff? 
Orally (e.g. staff meetings etc.) 
By w^ritten means (e.g. notice boards etc.) 
Both oral and written 
Not communicated 



48. How are school rules communicated to sttidenta? 

Orally (e.g. sUff meetings etc.) t 

By written means (e.g. notice-boards etg.) 2 

Both oral and written 3 

Not communicated 4* 
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M9. Afe the reasons' for the rules explained to the stu- 
dents? 



Yes 

No 



♦50^ Do you distinguish: between upper and Tower school 
students with regard to the observance of established 
school rules? 



Yes 

No • 



51 . Does your school offer students a wide choice of club 
activity? 



There is much opportunity for club work 
There are several clubs 
There are very few clubs 
There is no club work 
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SECTION C ^ 

This section is to be completed by the Deputy Prind- 
ptii and the PHncipeH Mistress, There an separate sections 
foe each of these persons. 



DEPUTY MUNaPAL 
Hease place a cross in the appropriate box 
52. (s) Age 

Le»thaii30 
^ 31-35ycart 
36 -40 years 
41-45yem 
46 - 50 years 
51 60 years 
61 - 65 years 



53. (a) For how many years have you been* a Deputy 
Principal? 



1 - 5 years 
6- 10 years 
11- 15 years 
16- 20 years 
21 years plus 



54* (a) In how many Khoch h*«f you been a Deputy 
Principal? 



One 
Two 
Three 
Four 

Five or more 



55. (a) Wch of the following ^st r^^ the Wgjwst 
academic qualification that you have obtained? 

I 



Teachers* Certificate 
Higher Certificate 
Difrfoma or equivalent 
Degree/ Attociateship or equivalent 
Honours Degree^or equivalent 
JHigher Degree 



56. (a) Please place a cross in the box which best des- 
cribes the amount of formal training you have had 
in educational administration 



No formal training 
Some courses as part of H.C. «fork 
Formal university courses 
Formal W.A.I.T. courses 
Other (please specify) 



PRINCIPAL MISTRESS 

52. (b) Age 

Less than 30 years 
31 - 35 years 
36 -40 years 
41 - 45 years 
46 -50 years 
" 51-60years 
61 -65 years 



53. (b) For how many years have you been a Principal 
Mistreu? 



1 - 5 years 
6-10 years ^ 
iT- 15yeirs 
16-20 years 
21 years plus 
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54. (b) In how many schools have you been a Principal 
Mistiess? 



One 
Two 
Three 

Four 

Five or more 



55. (b) Which of the following best represents the highest 
academic qualification that you have obtained? 



Teachers* Certificate 
Higher Certificate 
^Mpioma or equivalent 
Degree/ Associateship or equivalentv 
Honours Degree or equivalent 
Higher Degree 



56. (b) Please place a cro^ in the box which best des- 
cribes the amount of formal training you have 
had in educational administration. 



No formal training 
Some courses u part of H.C. woric 
Formal universuy counes 
Formal W.A.I.T. courses 
Other {pltm specify) 
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SECTION D 

NATURE AND EXTENT OF INDISCIPLINE IN 
THElJCHOOL 

This section is to be filled in by the Principal in con- 
sultation with the Deputy Principal and the Principal 
Mistress. 

Disruptive behaviour in the context of this question- 
naire refers to behaviour which interferes with (he freedom 
of others to carry on with their work. 



57. How often do disciplinary matters which you con- 
sider to be of a serious nature occur in your school? 



Very frequently 
QCten 
Sometimes 
^ Seldom 
Never 



58. If diKiplinary problems of^a serious nature do occur 
in your school, do you feel that you are able to cope 
with them adequately? 



Yes, ia ali situations 

No, situations occur which make these 
difficult to handle 

Oiily very few cause concern 



59. Do you consider that the incidence of serious disrup- 
tive disciplinary problems is increasing in your school? 



Yes, the Incidence is increasing 
The incidence is fairly stable 
No, the incidence Is decreasing 
OR 

There are no serious disruptive discipline 
ary problems 



60. Do you consider that the disruptive behaviour most 
difficult to deal with is found among boyi| or girls? 



It is found mostly among boys 

It Is found mostly among girls 

It is evenly distributed between both 
groups 



61. In what year level do you fmd male students who are 
most disruptive and difficult to deal with? 



(Please mark one box only). 
First year 
Second year 
Third year 
Fourth year 
Fifth year 

They are found mainly throughout the 
lower school 

They are found mainly throughout the 
upper school 

They are evenly distributed throughout 
the school 

There are no disruptive students 



B 



62. In what year level do you find female students who 
are^most disruptive and difficult to deal With? 



First year 
Second year 
Third year 
Fourth year 
Fifth year 

They are found mainly throughout the 
lower school 

They are found mainly throughout the 
upper school 

They are evenly distributed throughput 
the school 

There are no disruptive students 



□ 

B 
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63. Prom whom it the child with a penonil problem (e,g. 
trouble at home) flrtt encouraged to leek advice? 



Plrificipil 

Deputy Principal/Principal Mistress 

Senior Matter 

Year Matter 

Perm MatUr (or Tutor) 

Guidanoe Officer/Counaellor 

Other OR no staff member in particular 



$4, To whom is a student who hat misbehaved first 
referred? 



Deputy Principal/Principal Mistress 

Senior Master 

Year Master 

Porm Master (or Tutor) 

Some other staff member with delegated 
disciplinary authority 



65. At what time of the year do you find disruptive prob- 
lems most frequent? 



At the beginning of the year 1 

Towards the end of the school year 2 

PoUowing examination periods 3 

No particular time 4- 
Oihttfpkau specify) 



• If you consider that there is a definite pattern of mis- 
behaykHir would you please describe in the section of this 
questionnaire set oMe for your written comment 



*66. Do you consider that there is a pattern of misbehav- 
iour associated with the weather? . 



Yes 

No 



67, In the lower scIumI from what section of the students 
do most mi^hamg students come? 



Most come from advanced levels 

Most come from intermediate (ordinary 
and elementary) levels 

Most come from baaic kvelt 

No level in particular 



68. Sometimet a ttudent ttandt out for hit repeated mit^ 
behaviours and confrontations with school author- 
ities. He is most troublesome for all or nearly aU teach- 
ers who must deal with him. How many disnipthe 
students of this type are there in your school at the 
present time? 

There is none ' ^ 



1- 2 

3- 5 

6:^10 
U-15 
15 or more 



69. How many students were suspended from your school 
during 1971? 



There were no students suspended 

1-2 , 

3-5 ^ 
6-10 , 
10 or more 

* Please give the reasons for the suspensions 



70, In what year level did most of the above suspensions 

occur? 
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Year 1 
Year 2 
Year 3 
Year 4 
Year 5 

Then» were no suspensions 



71. 06 diifupliw l>elMVioiv occur more fre* 

qqently within any ptrticuUr ethnic grouping in your 



Not confined to iny particultr ethnic group 

Aboriginil children - 

Children from United Kingdom 

European children 

Australian bom children 

Some other ethnic group (please sptcify) 



72. Do you consider that nfK>st serious disciplinary prob- 
lems in your school occur while children are under 
instruction or at other times? 



During instruction 
Outside instruction 
OR 

They occur equally during and outside in- 
structional situations 



73. In your experience, teachers trained in which one of 
the following places have most difficulty cofHng with 
diKipliiie problems? 



Western Australia 

Other Australian States 

United Kingdom 

Asia 

Other 

OR 

It makes no difference 



□ 



74. Do most diKiplinary problem! occur with teachers 
who were primary trained or secondary trained? 



Primary trained 
Secondary trained 
No particular group 



75r1n .ybur cxpcrienc^^ 

ers more likely to encounter more problems maintain- 
ing classroom discipline than fuu-time teachers in 
general? 

1 

2 



Yesv 
No 



76. 



Are teacher resignations and transfers during the 
school year a significant factor contributing to dis- 
cii^ary problems in your school? ' 



Yes 

Uncertain 
No 



77. 



Do most disciplinary problems occur with tea(:hers in 
certain subject areas? 



English- 

Social Studies 

Mathematics/Science 

Languages 

Music/Speech 

Manual Arts/Home Economics 

Commerce/Typing 

Physical Education 

Single Period Subjects (e.g. Human 
Relations) 

Other/None in particular ' 



I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 

to 



78. 



Do the majority of disciplinary problems occur with 
niale or female teachers? 



Mainly with male teachers 
Mainly with female teachers 
With either male or female 



♦79. 
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Have you a school policy for assisting teachers who 
have difficulty coping with disciplinary problems or 
who are inexperienced? 



Yes 

No 



80. Do t«iclien approtch you wanting advice o 
regarding matters of student discipline? 

Veiy frequently 

Often 

Sometimes 

Seldom 

Never 


r acti 


Dn 

1 

2 

4 

5 


*82. Have you delegated authority to administer c 
punishnoent to staff members other than the 
Principal? 

Yes 

No ; 


rorpor 
Depu 


al 

ty 
1 

2 


81. Do you (the Principal) personally deal with 
student indiscipline? 

/■ 

VtKy frequently v; 

Often 

5SnfTietini£ii 

uVI IIV Kill Iv* 

Seldom 
hfever 


cases 


of 

i 
2 
3 


83. Have staff members (other than the Deputy Pi 
approached you for permission to administer c 
punishment? 

This has occurred quite often 
There have been a few cases 
This has never occurred 


incipi 
:orpoi 


al 

1 
2 
3 



SECTION E 



To be filkd in by the Principtl in consultation with 
the Deputy Principal and Principal Mistress. 

This section seeks to identify particular problem 
areas and to determine the cause of indiscipline in your 
school. 

Two rating scales will be used. With the first you are 
asked to rate the degree of difficulty that you find in deal- 
ing with particular types of discipline problems. With the 
second you are asked to estimate the importance of various 
factors which may contribute to disciplinary problems in 
your school. An illustration of how to fill in this section is 
detailed below. 



For example, suppose you were asked to rate how 
difficult you found dealing with problems of vandalism. 



Very difficult 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


X 


Easy to deal 


to deal with 
















with 



If you felt that "vandalism" was moderately difficult , 
to deal with you niight place a cross in box 2 or 3. If you ' 
felt that dealing with instances of vandalism presented no 
problems then you would place a cross in box 7 as shown 
above. 



Which type of disciplinary offence do you find most difficult to deal with? Please rate each type of indiscipline on the 
seven point scale below. 



Very 
difficult 
to deal 
with 



Easy to 
deal with 



1. Open defiance of teacher authority, disrespect, etc. 



2. Obscenities, etc. 



3. Bullying, cruelty, etc. 



1 

4. Theft, unauthorised borrowing, etc. 



5. Creating disturbances in the classroom 



6. Apathy, passive noncompliance, etc. 



7, Scxuafoffencps 



8. OxYs/tx (please specify) 
O • - 
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Please rate the importance of each of the following potential causes of indiscipline on the 7 point scale. 



A mijor 
ciuse of 
disciplinary 
problems 



L Low educational aspirations have been^ set by the sl.'ident's home 
^nvironmnt. _ --/^ 



2. Both ]>arenU are working and the student is unsupervised for long per- 
iods of time in an ej^ipty home. ^ 



3* The student is neglected by parents and hai nobody to approach for 
comfort, advice and guidance. 



4. The student does not receive adequate guidance or supervision at home 
and is allowed to do much as he likes. 



5. The student indulges in antisocial or delinquent behaviour outside of 
school and this carries over into school situation. 



6. The student comes from^oken home (e.g. widow, divorcee, etc.) 



7. Some teachers are pootfy prepared (e.g. poor supervision). 



8. The professional incompetence of teachers. 



f Teachers with personality defects or very unusual personal character* 
istics (e.g. immature habits, etc., outlandish dress, poor speech, etc). 



IQ. Teachers who have poor professional attitudes. 



n. Studenis come from culturally different background (e.g. foreign par- 
ents, recent arrivals to this country, etc.) 



1 2« Students have a poor command of English. 



13. Student suffers from physical defect. 



14, The student feels socially inferior to rest of students (e.g. cannot match 
dress, pocket money, cannot atlord books, etc., c3,nnoi afford school 
fees, etc.) 
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Not teUted 
to discipline 
problems 



f 





A major 
cause of 
disciplinary 
problems 


4 


2 


3 


4 


'5 . 


1 




Not related 

to discipline 
prob!tmi 


IS. The student is educationally retarded and in '*basic" groups for most 
subjects (or the equivalent of basic if in upper school). 


















16. Some teachers show poor attitude towards students in basic classes. 
















17. The values held by the children differ markedl^from those held by staff 
members of school (e.g. lower classes versus midale class). 
















18. The district lacks sporting and/or recreational facilities for children. 
















19. The curriculum does not challenge or interest children. 
















20, The design of the school is such that it leads to disciplinary problems 
(e.g. too spread out and children must talk long distances between per- 
iods). 
















21. Teaching methods are unsuitable, monotonous, etc. and often not suited 
to subject, needs of children, etc. 










• 






22. Instability in staffmg and rapid staff turnover. 
















23. There are too many female or male teachers (i.e* there is an imbalance). 
















•> '■ ! ; 

24. There are insuffibient subject specialists and teachers must teach outside 
of the area of their competence. 
















25. Visiting teachers (e.g. clergy, options, etc.) have poor control and this 
carries over to other classes. v 


















>j ~ 

26. There is a staff shortage caused by teacher absenteeism. 


















27. Some sections of the mass media promote values contrary to those en- 
couraged by the school. ,^ 
















28. Excessive mobility during lesson change over. *' 


















29. The composition of classes is consistently changing (i.e. students miss 
the stable class identity). 
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A major 
cause of 
disdpUnary 
problems 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Not reUted 
to discipline 
problems 


30. The Jack of vocational relevance of certain courses. 



















Lower school students no longer have the goal of an e;^ternal examin- 
ation. 
















32. Large class sizes. 
















> 

33. Lack of teaching experience. * 
















34. Inadequate student groupings stemming from school timetable problems. 
















35* Emotional disturbances in the student. 
















36. Deficiences in teacher training. ^ ■ 
















37. Students today are niorc awar^ of the limitations of a teacher's 
authority. . o ^ 
















38. (Cultural and ethnic differences between non-Australian teachers and 
students (e.g. the teacher has a poor command of English). 
















39. The size of the school. ^ 
















40. Single sex groupings of students. 


























1 






























■/ 
















—I 


/ 

/ 
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C Please list below in order of importance those step which yoji consider should be taken to reduce the incidence of dis- 
ruptive behaviour in Government secondary schools. These may include ^i^ditional staff, measures of school organization, 
curriculum developments, teaching methods, etc. 



D. Please add any further comment which you believe may be of use in determining the nature, extent and cause of disrup- 
tive behaviour in secondary schools. 



SECTION G 



7 



This section is reserved for the comment of Deputy-Principals and Principal Mistresses. Would you please give your 
opinion regarding matters that have been raised in this questionnaire and indicate your views on what remedial measures need 
to be adopted to assist schools to overcome serious disciplinary problems. Please feel free to comment on any aspect of school 
organization and operation and upon any other matters that you feel may be related to the question of discipline in schools. 
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APPENDIX 3 



PAREkfTS* QUESTIONNAIRE 



EirUcr this yctr, it ike request of the Director-General of Education, a Committee was established to 
enquire Into disdpline in W^tlem Australian high schoob. The Committee, which attaches considerable miport- 
ance to the views of para^,ivould be grateful if you would give your opinion on certain aspects of secondary 
education. ' ' 

There is no nied to place your name on the questionnaire as the Committee is interested in the responses 
of parents not as individuals but as members of a group. Please be as frank as possible in answering. 

The following instructions should prove helpful. 

1 There are no right and wrong answers. Most of the questions that follow can be answered by making 
a cross 00 in the box next to the most appropriate reply to a question. Nearly all tiie questions 
willbeansweredby one Croit only.' < 

2. When responding, parents with more than one child attending high school should consideronly the 
child who brinp home the questionnaire from school. This is to help you answer questions by con- 
centrating on a single child. 

3. The questionnaire may be fdled in by either parent. The parent who fills in the questionriaire should 
try to see that the views expressed are ^ared by the other parent. 



1. Please state the sex of the child who brings Uie 
questionnaire home from school. 



1. Male 

2. Female 



2. In what year level is this child? 



1. 


1st Year 


2. 


2nd Year 


3. 


3rd Year 


4. 


4th Year 


5. 


5 th Year 



3. What is the father's age group? ^ 
1. 30 yean or less 



O - 
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2. 31 yean to 40 yean 

3. 41 years to SO yean 

4. 51 years to 64 yean 

5. 65 years and over 

6. This question does not apply. 



4. What is the mother's age group? 

' 1. 30 yean or less 



2. 31 yean to 40 yean 

3. 41 yean to 50 yean 

4. 51 yean to 64 yean 

5. 65 yean and over 

6. This question does not apply. 



5. Have either you or your spouse emigrated to 
Australia from another country? 



1. No 

2. ' Yes, from United Kingdom 

3. Yes, from northern Europe 

4. Yes, from southern, Europe 

5. Yes, from Asia 

6. Other (please specify) 
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6* How Mcently hivt either you or your spouse 
emigrtted to Austndlt? 



□ 



1. All' members of my ftmi^ 
have always lived in Australia^ 

2. 1— Syeaisago 

3. 6— lOyeaiaago 

4. flofc than 10 years ago 



7« Reise place a cross in the box which best des- 
cribes the occupation of the father (or mother 
if father is deceased or Uparated) 



□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 



□ 



t. Business owner, farmer, con* 
tractor, etc. 

2. Manual worker (truck driver^ 
labourer, etc.) 



3. Teacher, lecturer, 
worker, etc. 



social 



4. Clerical-sales (insurance, real 
estate, government depart- 
ment, bank teller, etc.) 

5. Tradesman (electrician, hair- 
dresser, mechanic, baker, etc) 

6. Professional-managerial (doc- 
tor, headmaster, lawyer, 
accountant, clergy, professor, 
etc.) 



8. If your child were capable would you like your' 
child to finish Sth year high school? 



1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Uncertain 



9. Would you make your child stay at secondary 
school even thou|^ he/she wished to leave? 



1. Yes 

3. "^Uncertain 
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10. Do you usually attend parents and citizens' 
meetings at the schod? 



1. Yes 

. -2. No 



11. If you do not attend parents and citizens* meet- 
ings why don't you? 



1. I am working 

2. I am too busy 

3. I am not interested 

4. I don't think anything very ^ 
useful comes out of parents 
and citizens* meetings 



□ 



5. Other nuonsfptease specify) 



12. Have you spoken with the Principal about your 
child's work at school this year? 



1. Yes 

2. No 



13. Have you spoken with a teacher about your 
child's work at school this year? 



1. Yes 

2. No 



14« Would you like more details about your child's 
behaviour at school put on the school report or 
do you think that there is enough information 
already? 



□ 

B 



L There is sufficient informa- 
tion already 

2. More^information is needed 

3. Uncertain 
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is., WH your (Md most likely finish 5th year high- 
school? 



L Yes 

2. No 

3. Uncertain 



16. If your child will not finish Sth yc^ar high school 
whyisthisso? ' 

1. He does not have the ability 



□ 



2. The family cannot afford to 
keep him at school 

3* He does not want ta stay at 
" sdiool 

4. Some^ther reason^ — 



17. Do you think that parents should' help decide 
What books students read at school or should 
this matter be left to the Principal and staff?. 



1. Parents should help 

2. Left to Principal and ftaff 

3. Uncertain 



18. Do you think that parents should have a say in 
. . the making of school rules or shoidd this matter 
be left to the Principal and staff? 



1. Parents should help 

2. Left to Principal and staff 

3. Uncertain 



19 Do you think that parents should help decide 
what subjects should be taught in schools or 
should this matter be left to the Principal and 
itafn ' 



1. Parents should help ' 

2. Left to Principal and staff 

3. Uncertain 
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20. Do you think that parents should be notified 
whenever their Child hu seriously noisbehaved at 
school? 



1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Uncertain 



21. Would you like to meet and talk with your 
child's teachers .more than you are doing now? 



1. Yes 

2. No . 

3. _lJncerlaia- 



Ifvou would like to talk more with the teachers, 
why are you not able to do so now? 



22. How well do you know about your child's pro- 
gress at achool? 



1. Very well- 

2. Fairly well 

3. I am not sure how my child 
is getting on 



23. Does your school encourage you to visit and 
talk about your child's progress? 



1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Uncertain 
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24. It your child current^ itudyini^ the tuWects 
iwhich you think will be of most value to him/ 



U Yet 

i No 

3. , Uncertain 



Ifyaut child is not currently studying the sub- 
ftcts you think he/she should be^ why is this so? 



25. Are there some subjects which you would like 
youf child to study but whicK are not a vailable 
at youf' school? 



1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Uncertain 



// there are some subjects that are not available, 
which are they? 



26. Do you think that schools should provide sex 
education? 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

B 



1. Yes, beginning in early pri- 
mary school 

2. Yes/beginning in late prim- 
ary school 

3. Yes, beginning in lower sec- 
ondary school 

4* Yes, beginning in upper sec- 
ondary school 

5. Uncertain 

6. No, there should be no sex 
'education in schoob 



— 3~ 
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27 V Do you^ think that sdioob should provide more 
extra curricular activities (excursions, school 
socials, etc.) 



1. Yt% 

2. No 

3. Uncertain 



28. Do you think that your child should receive 
written homework? 



1. Yes 

2. No 



3. Uncertain 



29. How much time do you think yom- child ouglit 
to spend on his/her homework each nl^t? 

\ 1. None at all . 

2. Less than half hour a day 

3. About half hour a day - 

4. About 0ne hour a day 



5. About one and a half hours a 
day 

6. About two houn a day 

7. Two or more hours a day 



30. Does your child have a place where he/she may 
study privately at home without interruption? 



1. Yes 

2. No 
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'31* Which of the foUowtof do you think is the more 
important aim of the ichool? 



□ 
□ 

□ 



1. Help your child get a job 
after leaving school 

2. Help your child understand 
and enjoy life apart from the 
job whidi he/ihe gets after 

>' leaving school 

3. Undecided 



32. Do you think that in most cases H year old stu- 
dents who are not doing well at school should 
be encouraged to leave and get a job? 



1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Uncertain 



33. While at school, does your child receive enough 
advice about career opportunities? 



1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Uncertain 



34. Do you think that discipline in schools is too 
strict or too lenient? 



1. Too strict 

2. About right 

3. Too lenient 



35. Do you think that students whp frequently mis- 
' behave in a serious manner should be suspended 
from school? * 



1- Yes 

2. No 

3. Uncertain 




36. Do you agree with the use of the cane on the 
^ hand for hi^ school boyi who have committed 
a serious offence? 



1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Uncertain 



37. Do you agree with the use of the cane on the 
hand for high school gids who have committed 
a serious offence? 



1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Uncertain 



38. Would you like your child made exempt from 
corporal punishment at school? 



1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Uncertain 



39. Has your child ever been punished at school this 
year in a way that you do not approve? 



1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Uncertain 



// your child has been punished in a way that 
you do not approve, how was your child pun- 
ished? 
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40, Do you think 1hat the Principtl should be able 
to suspend students guilty of t serious mil: 
demeanour? 



L Yet 

2; No 

3. Uncertain 



4K Do you think that it is desirable for studenU in 
1st to 3rd year to wear school uniforms? 



1. Yes . 

2. No 

3. Uncertain 



42. Do you think that for students in tst to 3rd 
year that the wearing of school uniforms should 
be made computsoty ? 



1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Uncertain 



43. Do you think that it is desirable for students in 
4th and Sth year to wear school uniforms? 



1. Yes 



2, No 

3. Uncertain 



44. Do you think that for studenU in 4th and Sth 
year the wearing of school uniforms should, be 
made compulsory? > 



L Yes 

2. No 

3. Uncertain 



O - 

FRir 



45. Do you think that the Principal of a high school 
should be able to insist that bojfs wear their hair 
a certain length? 



1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Uncertain 



46. Do you think that students ought to have more 
say about what goes on in school? 



1, Yes 
2/ No 
3^. 'Uncertain 



47. Do you think that student councils should be 
able to play an increasing role in the government 
of the school? 



1. Yes 
2.. No 

3. Uncertain 



48. Do you think that at school students should be 
allowed to read and distribute newspapers and 
pamphlets which criticize ttie way schools are 

run? 



1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Uncertain 



49. If your child misbehaves at school are you 
happy with the way the school deals with the 
matter? 



QE 



1. Yes^ in all cases 

2. Yes, in most cases 

3. Uncertain 

4* No, not in many cases 

S. This question does not apply 
tome 
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SD« Do you think that social wodcen (pebpk who 
nmk€ coriUk:t between thehomeand the school) 
miMtdadinschoolt? 



U Yea 

2. No 

3. Uncertain 



5L Doyou tfiink thatmedical attendants are needed 
inscho<4s? 



1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Unceitain 



52. Are you utiified with the type of e(^ation 
that your child is receiving at school? 



1. Yes, very satisfled 

2. Yes, fairly satisfied 

3. Uncertain 

4. No, fairly dissatisfied 

5. No, very dissatisfied 



If you are not satisfied, why is this sot 



\ 



In the space below please comment on any aspect of hi^ school discipline and operation that you wish. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 



WMt Ptnh, 6006 
WMttm Amtralla. 



J 13th My, 1972 



Dear Parent; 

As a result of approaches made to the Education Department by the State School Teachers' Uniont of 
Western Australia a Committee was formed to investigate the matters of high school discipline and to reconmiend 
any measures that It considered would be necesury to reduce disciplinary problems. This Committee contains 
representatives from the Parents and Citizens* Federation, the Principals*! Association, the Principal Mistresses' 
Assodation^^actising teachers. The Teachers' Union and the Education Department. 

The Committee believes that the views of parents are very important and would like to take the opiniors 
of parents into account when it mskes any recommendation. For this reason a questionnaire has been prepared 
to be answered by parents. ^ 

It would be too cdstiy and take too long to ask every parent with children at high school to M ma 
questionnaire. Instead a number of parents have been chosen at random from each high school. Your name has 
been chosen purely by chance. . -4- 

The questionnaire contains 54 questions. The Committee considers that all of them are necessary. To 
exchide certahi questions would mean that valuable information is lost. Please answer all the questions. Failure 
to do so may cau^ a distorted picture of parent opinion to emerge when the questionnaires are analy^d* 

Jhere is no need to (rface your name on the questionnaire. Your complete anonymity is guaranteed. 
When tiic qucstioniiaire is completed seal it in thfe envelope provided and have your child return it to tiie school, 
the envelope will not be opened until it reaches the Committee at tiie Education Department's Head Office. 

Some parents may have more than one child in high school. You may have different views about tiie 
type of oduqition each child is receiving. To make it easier for you to fill in this questionnaire consider only the 
child who brings the questionnaire home frpm schod. Each question tiien relates to what happens to this 
particular child in your fanuly. If you have some views about the type of secondary education being received by 
oUier children in your family you may write these down at the end of the questionnaire in the section reserved 
for your comments. Should the child be living witti a guardian then tiie guardian may fill in tiie questionnaire on 
behalf of the parent. 

Please return the questionnaire to your school within a week of receiving it. The sooner it is received 
the sooner thi^.Committee can start analysing the views of parents. 

May I take this opportunity of thanking you in anticipation of your'support for this project. 

Yours faitfifuUy, 
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H. W.Dettmtn, . , 
DIRECTOR-GENERAL OP EDUCATION 



COMMITTEE ENQUIRING INTO fflGH SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 

CASE STUDY REPORT 



A, SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS 

1. What is the approximate secondary student en 
rolment in this school? 



0 - 100 students 
100 - 400 students 
400 ~ 600 students 
600 - 800 students 
800- 1»000 students 
1,000 - 1,200 students 
1,200 - 1,400 students 
More than 1,400 



2. Is the school metropolitan or country? 
Metropolitan 
Country 



3. What is the socio-economic background of the 
district in which the school is located? 



High 

Mixed High and Middle 
Middle 

Mixed Low and Middle 
Low 

OR Mixed High, Low and Middle 



4. How is the school classified? 
Senior High School 

High School 

Junior Hig}i School Class I 
Junior High School Class II 



O ■ 
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B. SUBJECT IDENTIFICATIOrT- 
GENERAL. 



5. Number (Office Use Only) 



1 
2 
3 
4 

334 



6. Age 



12 




/i: 


13 




2 ' 


14 ' 




3 


15 




4 


16 




5 


17 




6 


18 




7 


More than 18 




8 



7. Sex 



Male 
Female 



8. Religion 



Attends Church Services regular- 1 H 
ly or is a member of a church I | 
youth group 



OR Has no practising religious afHli* ' 2 
ation * ' 



9. Number of years resident in Australia? 
Less than one year 

1 year 

2 years ^ 
^ 3—4 years 

5-6 years 
7 - 10 years 



More than 10 years includmgall 
one's life 
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(b) Are the pirents leparated? 
Yei 

No 

Unknown 



16. 



If the answer to question 15 is "yc»"»with 
whom does the child live? 



Mother^ 
Fttheif 

Guardian/Foster Parent 

Institution 

Unknowa 



17. 



How would ^you rate the economic situation of 
the faihily? 



Wealthy 
Above average 
Average 
Below average 
Poor 



18. 



Does your mother (or female guardian) have a 
job outside your home? 



Yes, full-time 
Yes, part-time 
No 



19. Does either parent or guardian voluntarily 
visit the school? 



Frequently 
Often 
Sometimes 
Seldom 
Never . 



20. If the parent does visit the school, is the purpose 
of the visit usually to — ' 



Complain 
Seek Advice 
Other 



21 . Number of brotheis^and sisters?- 
No brothers or sisteis 
1 

2 

■ 3 . . 

4 . 

5 " 
6 

7 

More than 7 



22. Is either parent or guardian at home when 
school finishes? 



Yes, usually 
No . 
Unknown 



ERIC 
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D, PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE STUDENT 

23. Does the student show any evidence of malnu- 
trition? 



Yes 
No 
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^ ,tO. Do both ptients speak Engiisfi at home' 

Yea 

No 

Unknown 


} 


1 
2 
3 


13. How many years of schooling did the student's 
father complete? 

Did not complete Primary [ |1 
School 1 1 

Comj^leted Primary School only | | ^ 

Completed some High School 1 1 3 
but not the Jui^or Certiflcate L 1 

Com{deted the Junior Certificate 1 1 4 
or its equivalent 1 1 

Completed the Leaving Certifi- 1 /| ^ 
cate or its equivalent ^ "^Xr 1 

Completed some Tertiary educ- 1 1 6 
ation L~-J 

Unknown \ ] ^ 


U. Country of origin of the student? 

Amtralian ' 
United Kingdom 
Northern Europe 
Southern Europe 
, Asia 
Other 

If •'Other'* please specify 




1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


14. How many years of schoolingi^id the student's 
mother complete? 

^ Did not complete Primary | 1 
School 1 1 

•Completed Primary School only [ | 2 

Completed some High School 1 H 3 
but not the Junior Certificate | 1 

Completed the Junior Certifi- 1 1 4 
cate or its equivalent 1 1 

Completed the Leaving Certifi- ^ f 5 
ca^ or its equivalent 1 1 

Completed some Tertiary educ- 

ation 1 1 

Unknown | 1 7 

1 \ . 


C FAMILY BACKGROUND 
12. Parents' occupations (specify) 

Rate the occupation of the 
major breadwinner on a five 
{joint scale. 

tow Social Statiu 

Middle Social SUtus 

! Hign Social.Status y 
'Unknown ^ 

^ ^ 


t — 


1 
2 
3 
4 

•J 

6 


IS. (For question IS respond to part (a) OR part 
(b)) 

(a) Are the parents divorced? 

Yes I ' ' 
No 2 
Unknown ^ 
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24. Hn tht student ever been committed to t socitl 
iiutitutioii? 



Ye» 

No 




2S* ' Hat the student ever been referred to a . psycho- 
logist (or : sdiool guidaince oflicir) for special 
^ testing or examination? 



the student own his own car? 



yes 
No 

If"yes"pl^ specify.. 



29 



Does the student mix with a group of students 
which does have access to a vehicle? 



26. Does the student have any history of trouble 
with the police? 



Yes 

No . 
Unicnown 



Yes 

No (or npt known) 
If ' ices^Vplease specify.. 



30. 



Does the child have a pronounced ^accent? 
Yes 
No 



1 

2. > 



31. 



ill Which of the following is owned by the student's 
family? 



(a) Does the student have any physical defohi^ 
ities or unusual physical diaracteristics (e.g. 
overweight) etc.) ^ 



Tekvision set 
Yes 
No 

Unknown 
Tekfrfione 
Yes 
No 
\ Unknown 



\ 
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1 

2 
3 

1 

2 

-3 
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Ye$ 

No 

If "Yes", pkase specify.. 



(b) If "Yes" does the student seem self-con-^ 
scious of these deformities? 



Yes ^ 
No 

If "Yes", please specify. 



32, Does the' st-fidcnt have any characteristics of 
drcsi or grooming which make him different 
from the majority of students in his year in 
sclioot (e.g. beard, outlandish dress)? 



Yes 
No 

If **Yes", please specify.. 



E, SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS 

33. Year level ^ . 
1st year 
2nd year 

3rd year V / 
« 4th year ^ ^ 
4th vear terminar / 

■ / 

5th year j 



34- Has the student repeated a j^ear of §choolingT 
Yes 
No 



35, Is the student currently Repeating a year of 
• schooling? / 



Yes 

' No 



37. 



Indicate the results of "individual" and "group" 
administered I.Q. results where available. Please 
specify the name of the test a dministered. 



Individual 



Test.^.. 
Group 
Test,....- 



If no information is available, 
please leave blank. ' 



38. 



In broad terms how would you regard the stu- 
dent's course of study? 



Academically oriented (Leaving 
to Matriculation) 

Trade/Conunercial Orientation 

Neither of the above 



39. 



With regard for the stUdent^s "academic poten- 
tial" how woiild you regard his current school 
achievement? 



Exceptional Achievement 
Satisfactory Achievement 
Under Achievement 



40. 



Current achievement status of the student. Indi- 
cate the subjects currently being studied and the 
student's approximate standing in eaich subject 
(i.e. below average, average, above ^ average). 



36. How niany Primary and Secondary schools has 
the student attended (both within Australia and 
Overseas)? 

1 

i 

3 
4 
5 
6 




Subject 



Standing 



8 ... 

9 i, 
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Does the student display any particular interests 
in school activities whilst at school (i.e. sporting 
teams, cadets^ clubs or interest in a particular 
school subject)? 



Yes 

No 

If please specify . 



1 



42. Does the student excel in any sport while at 
school? J ^ 



Yes 

No t , 

If **Yes", please specify.. 



43. Does the student excel in any activity (judged 
, worthwhile by the conununity) outside the 
school? 



Yes 

No (or not known) 
If "Yes", please specify.. 



44. .Does the parent or guardian show concern for 
tfie student^j scholastic achievement (by contact- 
inp the school, providing learning materials, 
etc.)? 



Frequently 
Sometimes 
Seldom 
Never ' 




45. 



What are the educational aspirations of the stu- 
dent? 



Leave school as soon as possible 
and seek employment 

Leave school at the end of the 
3rd year and seek employment 

Leave school at the end of the 
4th year and seek employment 

Leave school at the eiid of the 
Sth year jand seel^ employment 

Proceed dn to tertiary education 

No aspiration to continue school 
or obtain employment 



□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



46. 



Did the student come to the school with an un- 
satisfactory primary school report regarding the 
standard of his adhievement? 



Yes 

No * 
Unknown 



47, 



Did the student come to the school with a 
known reputation as a '^troublemaker"? 



Yes 

No 

Unknown 



F. NATURE OF THE BEHAVIOUR ' 

48. Is the^isbehr^viour consistently of one type, or 
does it cover a whole range of offences? (e.g. 
Does the behaviour concern itself only with 
iquestions of Appearance and dress, or is'lt a 
. more genei'al question?) 



Oh^ type of behaviour 
A range of behaviours 



49^ Docs the behaviour o<»ur prlmtrily 
in the dastroom 

in some other part of the school 
OR not tpedflcaUy in either locition 



SO* Poet the behaviour occur primarily with male 
or fenuile teadien? 



Male 

Female 

OR not especially with either sex 



St. Does the behaviour occur primarily under the 
supervision of one or two particubur teachers? 



Yea 
No 



2 



52« Has the stqdent consistently offended with 
these types of behaviour since he began high 
school? 



Yes 

No 



53/ Does the misbehaviour occur primarily ^th 
teadiers of a certain age group? 



Younger teachers 
Older teachers 
There is no pattern 



54. How would you descnbe the nature of the stu- 
dent misbehaviour? 



Apathy, withdrawal, non parti- P 1 

cipation - | j 

ConMstent petty offences (e.g. I I 

dow compliance with rules) I I 

Anti-social acts (e.g. theft, fight- .1 I 

ing) ^ L 1 



Deliberate confrontation with 
authority 

Other' 

If **Other" please specify. 



□ 
□ 



G. GENERAL COMMENTS 

Feel ftee in tfiis section to explore any relevant aspect. Where possible try to detail the student's motives for 
hi* miibehawour.Thc.headings below are for your guidance. ' 



1. FAMILY POSITION 



Children 
Name 












Age 




\ 






U 


Grade or Occupation 




\ 








Sdiool 




■! ' • 






/ 



2. SCHOOL HISTORY 



3. IS THE CHILD A PROBLEM AT HOME? 



4. HOW DOES THE FAMILY TREAT THE CHILD? 



5. WHAT ARE THE FANULY LIVING CONDITIONS? 



6. HOW DOES THE CHH.D SPEND HIS LEISURE TIME? 



' 7. IS THE STUDENT SUITABLY ACCOMMODATED AT SCHOOL? 



8. HAS THE STUDENT HAD CONSISTENT CONFRONTATIONS WITH PARTICULAR STAFF MEMBERS? 



9. HAVE YOU (THE GUIDANCE OFFICER) BEEN iflVOLVED WITH THE STUDENT BEFORE THIS CASE / 
aiuuY? . ! 



10. HAVE POSITIVE METHODS AND REWARDS BEEN USED TO MODIFY THE STUDENT'S B£HAV- 
. IQUR? 



I 



• - • ■*■ 

11. HAS THE STUDENT'S RELATIONSHIPS (BOTH INSIDE AND OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL) WITH OTHER 
STUDENTS AND PERSONS CONTRIBUTED TO HIS MISBEHAVIOUR? 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX 5 

fflGH SCHOOL STUDENTS' QUESTIONNAIRE 

In respbnse fo an increasing interest among students, parents and educators about conditions in high 
schools a questionnaire has been prepared which will give you an opportunity to present your views about 
the type of education your school is providing. This will allow e^ducators to take your views into consider- 
, ation when they make changes to the way schools are run. 

You do not have to put your name on the questionnaire. Nobody will try and tr^ce the answers given 
in the questionnaire back to the person who wrote them. No one in your school will ever see your answers. 
The reason for this is to allow you to be as frank as possible and to give freely the answer that is in your 
mind. 

» ' ■ 

Remember, this is not a test. There are no right and wrong answers. Most of the questions that follow 
can be answered by making a cross next to the most appropriate reply to a question. Nearly all the 
questions will be answered by one cros3 only. The numbers next to the suggested replies to the questions 
are to help with the processing of answers. 



The questionnaire is in two parts. Pan One is mainly about yourself, your home and your friends. 
Part Two is about your school. There will be a rest after you have finished the first section. Do not start to 
read the second section until you are told. 







1 . Are you a male or a female? 










Male 




I 


4. 


For how long have you lived in Australia? 


Female 




2 




Less than one year 
One year 














2 


2. How old were you on your last birthday? 






Two years 




3 


13 or younger 




1 




Three- four years 




4 


14 • 




2 




1 

Five SIX years * | 




5 


15 




3 




Six-ten years 




6 


16 
17 




4 

5 




More than ten years including all one*s 
life 




7 


18 




6 








19 or older 




7 


5. 


Where were you born? 












Australia 




1 










. 3. In what year level are you? 






United Kingdom * 




2 ' 


1st year 




1 




Northern Eufope 




3 


2nd year 




2 




Southern Europe 




4 


. 3rd year 




3 




Asia 




5 


4th year 




4 




Other 




6 


f 5th year 




5 




\ / 
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6. Where have you spent most of your life? ( Give 
your best estimate if you ace not sure J 

On a farm 

In a small town (less than 3,000 people) 



In a lar^ town (more than 3,000 
people) ^ 

In a suburb of a large city 
In the city itself 



7* How many people live in your home, includ- 
ing yourself, parents, brothers, sisters, rela- 
tives, and others who live with you? 



Two 

Three 

Four 



-Rvr 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine / 

Ten or more 



8, How many brothers and sisters live at home 
with you? C/mc/m(/6 step-brothers and step- 
sisters and half-brothers and half-sisters, if any.) 



None 
One 
Two 
Three 
' Four 
Five 
Six- 
Seven 
EifhtX 
Nine or more 



How many of your older brothers and sisten 
left hi^ school before reaching fifth year? 

None 1 

One 2 

Two 3 

Three 4 

Four 5 

Five 6 

Six or more 7 

I have no older brothers or sisters S 



How much schoolingvdid your father com- 
plete? 

He did not go past primary school | 

He did not go past third year high | 
school I 

He reached fifth year high school [ | 



He went to a university or teacjiers' 
college 

OR I do not know 



11. How much schooling did your mother com- 
plete? 

She did not go past primary school 

She did not go past third year high 
school 

She reached fifth year high school 

She went to a university or teachers' 
college 

OR I do not know 



□ 
□ 



1 
2 

L3 
4 
5 



12. Do both parents speak English at home? 

Yes, both speak English 

My father does not speak English 

My mother does not speak English 

Neither my mother nor father speak 
English 



0^ I do not live with my mother or father | \ ^ 
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13, Does your mother have a job outside the 
home? 



Yes, she^^has a full-time job 
Yes, she has a part-time job 
No, she does not have a job 
pit I am not able to^answer this question 



1 
2 

4 



14, Is either of your parents or some other adult 
nearly always home when you come ^ home 
from school? 



Yes» nearly always 
Yes» sometimes 
No, hardly ever 
OR Never 



IS: Does your mother employ someone to help in 
the home? 



Yes, full-time help 
Yes, part-time help 
No 

OR Im not able to answer this question 



16. Does anyone at home usually tell you to do 
your homework or ask whether you have 
done it? 



Yes, almost every day 

Yes, almost once or twice a week 

Yes, a few times a month 

Yes, now and again 

No, never * 



17. Does anyone at l^bme help you with your 
lessons and homework? 



Yes, whenever I ask 

Sometimes they help when I ask 

No, they are not interested 

No, they would like tp but my home- 
work is too difficult for them 
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18. How much time do^ you usually spend on 
homework? 



None at all 

Less than W hour a day 
About Vi hour a day 
About 1 hour a day 
About 1^ hours %day 
About 2 he . iday 
Three or moiviitours a day 



19. Do you discuss school work with those at 
home? 



Yes, almost every day 
Yes, once or twice a week 
Yes, a few times a month 
Yes, it happens now and again 
No, never 



20. Does anyone of those at home ring up, visit 
or write to any of your teachers? 



Yes, often . 

Yes, sometimes 

Yes, it happens now and again 

No, never 
I do not know 



21. Does anyone of those, at home go to parents' 
meeting (such as the Parents anifl Citizens' 
Association) or parcrts' days at schodl? 



Yes, every time * 
Yes, sometimes 
Y-es, but very rarely 
No, never 



25. How would you describe your family? 
Very wealthy 
Above average income 
Average income 
Below average income 
Poor 



22. If you have been putii^ed at school do you 
tell either of your parents? 



Yes, always 
Yes, usually*^ 
Yes, sometimes 
No,^never or hardly ever 



23. How good a student do your parents want 
you to be in school? 



One of the best students in my class 
Above the middle of the class 
In the middle of my class 
Just good enough to get by 
Do not know 



24. How much education do your parents want 
you to have? « 



Leave school before I turn IS 
Leave school when I turn 15 
Leave school after third year 
Finish my Leaving 



Go to technical college, nursing or i 1 

business school after I leave high i 
school — ' 

Go to University, W.A.I.T., or Teach- I | 

ers' College I | 



ERLC 



26. Place a cross in the box which best describes 
the occupation of your father (or mother if 
your father h^s died or is separated)? 



A job like that of a~ 

doctor, professor, lawyer, accountant, F I i 
clergyman, architectetc. L I 

business owner, farmer, contractor, I 1 2 
etc. ' * 

teacher, lecturer, social worker, etc. |. | 3 

insurance salesman, real estate sales- 1 » 

man. Government Department clerk, ^ ^ 4 

bank teller, etc. 



electrician, 
baker, etc. 



hairdresser, mechanic. 



truck driver, labourer, machinist, etc. 
OR I do not know 



27. Place a cross in the box next to each item if 
you have it in your horfte. 



Television set 
Telephone 

Record player, hi fi, or stereo 
Dictionary ^j^^ 
An encyclopaedia set 
Car 

Daily newspaper 
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2^J, How many books arc there in your home? 



None or very few (0-9) 
Afew(10-Z4.^- 
A bookcase full 
- More than a bookcase full 



29. On an average school day, how much time do 
you spend watching television outside of 
school? 



None or almost none 
About V4 hour a day 
About 1 hour a day 
About IVi hours a day 
About 2 hours a day 
About 3 hours a day 
Four or more hours a day 



30. How pften do you usually read news items in 
' theij^ly newspapers? 



Every day 

A couple of days a week 
Once a week 

I seldom or never read daily papers 



3K Over the weekend, on an average, how much 
time do you usually spend listening to music 
on the radio? 



None at all 

Less than ¥i hour a day 
About ^ hour a day * 
About 1 hour a day 
About IVi hours a day 
About 2 or more hours a day 



32. How many comics do you usually read ("The 
Phantom", "True Romance"^ etc.)? 

Never or hardly ever read comics 

Read less than 1 comic a week 

Read 1 comic a week 

Read 2 comics a week 

Read more than 2 comics a vr^ek 



33. 



How many books did you read last month? 
(Do not count school bdoks or^ magazines,) 



None 
One book 
Two books 
Three-four books 
Five or more books 



34. 



How often do you usually go to church? 
Never or hardly ever 
Once or twice a year 
About once a month 
About twice a month 
About once a week 

About twice a week or n\ore 



35. Do you smoke? 
No 

Yes, but only occasio^ly 
Yes, regularly 



36. 

/ 



Are you allowed to smoke at home if you 
wish? 



Yes 

No 

I do not know 
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37. Do you have a car of your own 1 
(apart from the faihily car. ) 

Yea 

. No 



38. Does artyone ot your close' friends have a car 
ofhisorherown? 



Yes 
No 



39. Do, you have a motor-bike of your own? 
Yes 
No 



40. Do any of your close friends own a motor 
bike? 



Yes 

' No 



41. Are you allowed to drive your parents' car? 
Yes, often 
Yes, occasionally 
No - 

OR My parents do not have a car 



42. How many evenings a week do you usually 
spend at home? 



None 

6ne 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six ' 

Seven 



43. 



How many friends have you that you are 
together with very often after school? 


^None ^ . ' 




1 


One 




2 


Two 




3 


Three 




4 


Four 




5 


Five 




6 


Six 




7 


Seven or more 







44. Who are you together with most? 
Mostly with boys 
Mostly with girls 

Mostly with a group of boys and girls 
Mostly with grown-ups 
I am mostly alone 



45. Who do you like being with most? 
My fiiciids at school 
My friends away from school 
Both about the same 



46. 



How many' of your group of friends go to the 
same school as you? 



All of them 
Most of them 
About half of them 
Less than half 
None at all 
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47. Of your group of close friends how many have 
left high school? 



All of them 
Most pf them 
About half of them 
Less than half 
None at all 



48, Arc there both boys and girls in your group of 
friends? . 



Yes 

No 



49, In your group of friends, how niany years' 
difference in age is there between the young- 
est ard oldest? 



About one year 
About two years 
About three years 
About four years 



50. ' Among the crowd you go around with, which 
of these things is most important to be popu-' 
lar in the group? (You may place a cross in 
more than one box.) 



Wear the latest fashions 
Be good at sport 
Be good looking 

Be critical of the way school is run 
and the way adults treat you 

Be interested in some hobb^ 

Be religious 

Know what is going on in the pop 
world 



Be interested in going out with boys | 1 

(if you are a girl) or girls (if you are a | | 

boy) 



SQ.-continued 

Be good at school 

Be interested in cars and motor-bikes 

Be interested in current events and 
politics ' ^ 

Be interested in sufHng 



9 
10 

II 



51. 



Are you one of the older or younger mem- 
bers of y our group.of friends? - 



I am older 

I am about the average age 
I am younger v 



52. Have your parents met the n ^.mbers of your 

^^^Ljstoup of C ctoiids? ^ ^ ^ ^ „ 



Most of them 
Some of them 
Hardly any of them 
None of them 



53. 



If you could choose one of the following^ 
what would you prefer to do on a weekend 
evening? (Make only one cross, ) 



Stay at home with the-family 
Watch the television^ 
Go to a party with friends 
Play sport 

Go to a youth centre 
Co to the pictures 
Work with my hobbies 
Read a boolc 
Drive around in a car 
Go to a nightclub 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
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54. Many young people have ah idol or hero they 
like to imitate in one way or another. My idol 
' is (Place one croiss only,) 



A sportsman or sportswoman 
A clergyman or religious person 
A pop artist 
A teachpr 
A film star 

A scientist, research worker or the like 

A revolutionary 

A politician 

I have no such idol 



55. How often do you and your friends usually 
meet in the evenings to talk on street comers, 
milk'bars, or at a friend's house? 



l^cver or hardly ever 
Once or twice a year 
About once a mopth 
About twice a month 
About once a; week ^ 
About twice a week or more 



I 

2 
3 
4 

6 



S6. When you Unish your education what sort of 
job do you think you will have? 



A job like thaf of a - 

doctor, professor, lawyer, accountant, 
clergy, architect, etc. 

business owner, farmer, contractor, 
etc. ^ 

teapher^ lecturer, social worker, 'etc. 

insurance salesman, real estatl; sales- 
man. Government department^ clerk, 
bank teller, etc. " ^ 

electtician, hairdresser, mechanic, bak- 
er, etc. , 



truck driveri labourer, machinist, etc. 



er|c' 



57. If it were completely up to you, would you 

Stay in school until you 
year? 

Leave*;* schocU before your 
Do not know 




58. How good a student do you want to be in 
school? 



One of the best students in my class 
Above the middle of the class 
In the middle of my class 
Just good enough to get by 
I do not care 



59. How do you think you are getting oi\ at 
" school? 



Very successful 
Fairly well 
Just average 
. Fairly badly 
Veorba^Iy 



60. Do you think you could be better at school 
than you are now? 



Yes 
No 

Do not care 



61. If you think about how you got on in Grade 7 
primary school, how do you think you are 
getting on now? 



Better now than before 
Worse now than before 
About the same 
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^ 62. If you arc doing better or worse^ why do you' 
think this is so?! 



V . • 



63. 



If you sCQuld be remembered here at school 
for one of the j things below, which one would 

you want it to;be? 

i 

Outstanding stiident 

' ' j 

Star sportswoman or sportsman 
Most popular ^ 



64. 



What would you like to get mbst out of 
school? - I — - 



OR 



Training for mjy job 
Learn to be a $ood citizen 
A broad education 

Knowing how to get along with people 
Friends 
I do not kno^^ 



65. Are you in jraining for the job you /really 



at when you finish high school 



wariJ to work 
Yes 



No, I was not good enough to get into 
the right course 

No, the course was full and I had toll I 
take something else ll ' 



OR 
O ■ 
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No, I did not try to take the 
course i 

There is no jtraining for that job in 
'this school 

1 do not knovi 

; ... ^ - 



right|| I 




66. How much of thr things that you are noW 
studying in school deal with; the things ypu 
really want to know? 1 



A great amount . — 
A moderate ann^ount 
Very little 



^ ? ^ — TT 

67. How ihu^h of what you are learning at school 
do you think will help you in yo^lr job when 
you leave school? - ^ 



A great amount 
A moderate amount 
Very little 



68. How much of what you ar6 now learning at 
■ school do you think will l^elp you to under- 
stand' and enjoy life apart Jom your job when 



you leave school?. 
A great amount 
A moderate amount 
Very little 



/ 



69. What subjects do you like best in school? 
(Check only the onei you like best.) 

Science courses (physics, biology, etc.) 

Mathematics courses (geometry, alge- 
bra, etc.) 

Social Studies (history, economics, 

etc.) / 

English (including speech) 



Manual arts or home economics 
Physical educat/on 
Foreign languaj^es 
Music 
. Art 

Other ( Write its name .down) 
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END OF PART ONE 



Please close your booklet and indicate to the supervisor that you have finished. 



Do not start Part Two. 
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PART TWO 



\ 



Thii section is to be filled in only by stud- 
ents in Yean 1 to 3. 



70. If you arc in an Achievement Certificate class 
place a cross in the box under the level in 
which you work for each core subject. 



Advanced Intei^mediate Basic 



English 

Science 
Social Studies 

44aths 



■Advsnced Ordinaiy Elementtry Basic 

□ □ 



71. Do you think that Human Relations is a valu- 
able course of study? 



Very valuable 
Fairly valuable 
Not very valuable 
' V ^rthless 
"O not know 



72. Do you think that Pastoral Care is a valuable 
course of study? 



Very valuable 
Fairly valuable 
Not very valuable 
Worthless 
Do not know 



73. Does having to split up into different groups 
for each subject worry you at school? (Choose 
one of the answers J ' 

Yes, I do not get to know my class- 1 I i 
mates and teachers well I I 

Yes, I am separated from my friends ^ 

Yes, it is a nuisance | J ^ 

It does not worry me one way or the 1 I 4 
other t_J 

No, I eiyoy mixing with different F j 5 
groups L — I 



74. How many times since you began hi^ school 
have-you been moved from one level in vcore, 
subject to another level in acor5J5ufeject?'Tcrg. 
From Basic LeycL4o-^nt€rinediate Level in 
eithsjuEn^isRTW^^ Science or Social Stud- 
ies.) * . 

Write the number of times in the box | \ 

75. Place isi cross next to each subject according to 
how easy or difficult you think it is. 





V«ry 

DiOkutt 

1 


FiMy 
Difficult 


JUft 


FtUly 
£My 


Vwy 
Buy 


English 


i« 


# • 








Mathematics 












Science 










t 


Social Studies 













This section is to be filled in only by students 
in Years 4 and S. 

' - 

76. Does the prospect of sitting for Leaving and 
Matriculation Examinations worry you? 



Yes, very much 
Yes, a little 
1 am not sure 
No, not at all 



I 
2 
3 
4 
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77, Would you nther more time was spent on 
other aspects of education? 

More time should be spent on prepare I ^ i 
Inf for the Leaving I I 

Things are right as they are | [ 2 

More time should be spent on other I 1 - 

aq^ts of education | | ^ 



IB. Do yoQ, do-your patents, do your friends or (Place a cross under Yes, Uncertain, or No in 

do your teadiers think high school students each of the columns headed YOU, PARENTS, 

should be allowed to do the following: FRIENDS and TEACHERS.) ^ 



/ 


YOU 

„ Uncert* 
Yw ^ No 


PARENTS 
Yes ^„ No 


FRIENDS 

Uncert- ^, 
Yes ^„ No 


TEACHERS 

Unccrt- 
Yci ^ No 


Driving a car? 


























\ Boys taking girls out? , 


























Drinking alcohol? 


























Girls wearing mini skirts? 


























Slaying out late at night? 


























Girls using make-up? 


























Hitch-hiking? 


























Smoking cigarettes? 


























Kissing? 


























Dancing? 




















t 






Boys having long hair? 



























Ytt UncMtafai No 



79, Suppose thit you wanted to talk about tome 
personal problem that might have arisen at 
school. Would you feel happy discussing the 
* problem with: 



Your form teacher, year j 1 I I 

master or tutor? I J L— J 

The teacher that you like I ] j I I I 

best? I I L— J 

The guidance officer? j ^ 



OR 



The principal, deputy prin- 
cipal, or principal mistress? 

Your father? 

Your mother? 

A brother or sister? 

A close friend? 

There is no one 



80. Listed below are some sentences which may or may not describe your sdiool. You must decide 
whether you agree or disagree with each sentence as a description of what happens at your school. 

Read each sentence carefully and then, for example, put a cross in the column "Strongly Agree" if 
you believe strongly that the sentence is a true description. You may put a cross m the column 
"Stron^y Disagree" if you feel strongly that the sentence does not describe your school. 



• • ^ — 1 


1 strongly 
Agree 


I 

Agiee 


1 Am 
Uncertiin 


1 

Dittgree 


1 strongly 
DisigrM , 


1. Students arc keen to represent their school at 
sport. 












2. You do not have to work hard to pass tests and 
examinations here. 












3. Students are always complaining about the way the 
school is run. 












4. The work that students do in class is much the 
same from day to day. 












5. Students nearly always agree with whatever the 
teacher says. 












6. The teachers in this school do not seem to be inter- 
ested in their job. 












7. For most lessons students are given lists of exam* 
fries to do out of their text books. 
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ZQ.-'Conttnued 


1 Strongly 
Agie« 


I 

Agiee 


I am 

Uncertain 


I 

Disagree 


I Strongly 
Dlugrae 


8. Teachers usually praise you if you have done a 
good job. 










- 


9. Students here have a lot of school spirit. 












10« Many teachers go out of their way to help students. 

✓ • ■ ' 












iL Students are never given a chance to be inventive 
in this school. 












12. The teachers in this school treat you fairiy no 
matter who you are. 












13» Students are often trying to change school rules 
which they think are unfair. 












K Students are sometimes punished without knowing 
the reason for it. 












IS. Teachers seem to enjoy teaching in this school. 












16. The teachers here force you to work as hard as 
possible.' 












17. The teachers here get annoyed if you criticize the 
school. 








« 




18. AU that teachers seem interested in is getting you 
to pass tests and exams. 












19. Teachers often grumble about the way the school 
is run. 












20. Teachers are keen to put into practice students* 
ideas about running the school. 












s ! ' 

2 K Teachers hardly ever mix with the students. 












22. Discipline in this school is very good. 












23. The best way to do well in this school is to do 
exactly as you are told. 












24. There are rules for just about everything in this 
school. 












25. The stiidents here do not seem very interested in 
school activities. 






H 
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81. Listed below are ways in which students in some schools may be punished. Please decide to^what 
extent you would dislijce being punished by these ways. For example if you would hate being purtislied 
one way put a cross under the column headed "Hate It" next to the particular punishmtat. 





Hate it 


DUUkeit 
Consider- 
ably 


DisUke it 
aUttk 


It does not 
woriy me 


1. Physical punishment (e.g. with cane, ruler, or hand.) 










2. Detention (e.g. kept in after school, during recess, 
during sports period, etc.) 










3. Suspended from school. 










4, Lecture from the teachcjr in front of the class. 










5. Sent out of the classroom. 










. 6. Note from the teacher or principal to your parents. 










7. Extra school work (e.g. extra homework, set work 
during free periods, etc.) 










8. Yard duty (e.g. cleaning up the school yard during 
recess, etc.) 










9. Private talking to by the teacher, deputy principal 
or principal mistress, a 

■ 










10. Made fun of by the teacher with a sarcastic remark. 











82. Now read the same ten ways of punishing students and decide how often you have been punish 
this year by placing a cross under the appropriate heading. 





Very 
Often 


Quite 
Often 


Some- 
times 


Hardly 
Ever 


Never 


L Physical punishment (e.g. with cane, ruler, or 
hand.) 












2. Detention (e.g. kept in after school, during recess, 
during sports period, etc.) 












3* Suspended from school. 
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il-continued 


Very 
Often 


Quite 
Often 


Some- 
times 


Hardly 

1 Ever 


Never 


4. Lecture from the teacher in front of the class. 












— — '"--^ 

5. Sent out of the classroom. 












6. Note from the teacher or principal to your parents. 










• 


7. Extra school work (e.g. extra homework, set work 
during free periods, etc.> 












8. Yard duty (e.g. cleaning up the school yard during 
recess, etc.) - 












9. Private talking to by the teacher, deputy principal 
or principal mistress. 












10. Made fun of by the teacher with a sarcastic remark. 













83. Have you ever been sent to the deputy principal or principal mistress this year to be punished? If so, 
please write down the number of times in the box. If you have not been sent this year, leave the box 
blank. 



□ 



In the part that follows think ABOUT THE 
MOST RECENT OCCASION ON which you were 
punished by one of the ten methods listed above 
in questions 80 and 81. (If you have not been 
punished this year by these means put your cross 
in the box next to "This does not apply to me".) 



84. When was the last time you were punished at 
school? 



Within the last week 

About two weeks ago 

A^bout three weeks ago 

About a month ago 

More than a month ago 

OR I have not been punished this year 
O 
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85. By which way were you punished? 

Physical punishment (e.g. with cane, I I j 
ruler, or hand.) ' 1 

Detention (e.g. kept in after school,] 1 

during recess, dunng sports period, 2 
etc.) ' ' 

Suspended from school 

Lecture from the teacher in front of 
the class 

Sent out of the classroom 

Note from the teacher or principal to 
your parents 

Extra school work (e.g. extra home-i i 
work, set work during free periods, 1 7 
etc.) ' ' 



□ 
□ 
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tS.-'Conibiued I 1 

Yard Aaty (e.g. cleaning up the school J a 
yard durfaig recesa, etc.) - * 

Private talking to by the teacher, I I ^ 
deputy principal or principal miitresa I — J 

Made fun of by the teacher with a | Lq 
sarcastic remark ' 

OR Thiv docs not apply tome ( J n 



86. Was the teacher who caused you to be pun- 
ished male or female? 



Male 
Female 

OR This docs not apply to me 



87. Do you think that you wcie guilty or not 
guilty of doing what the teacher said y ou did ? 

I wu guilty 

I was not guilt>' 

OR Thisdoesnot apply tome 



88. Do you think that the punishment was fair or 
unfair? 



Fair 
Unfair 

OR This docs not apply to me 



89, Were you punished in the way you expected 
to be for breaking the rule? 



Yes 

No 

OR This does not apply to me 



90. Do you think that the punishment helped 
make you better peison? 



it did help m^ 
* It did not help me 

OR This does not apply to me 

Q 
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91. 



Have you been punished thb year for doing 
something which you did not know was 
wrong? i 



Yes 

No * 
OR This does not apply to me 



92. 



Overall^ is discipline in your school too strict 
or not strict enough? 



Much too strict 
Too strict 
About right 
Too easy-going 
Much tpo euy-going 



93. Are your lessons interrupted by students play- 
- ingup? ' 

Often ^ 

Sometimes 

Hardly ever 

Never 



94. Below is a list of items on which some parenU 
have rules for their teenage ch9dren» while 
others don't. Put a crou in the box nekt to 
each item that your parents have definite rules 
for: 

Time for being in at night on week- 1 | 
ends 

Going out with girls (if you are a boy)| I 
or boys (if you arc a giri) i I 

Time spent watching television 

Time spent on homework 

Against going around with certain 
boys 

Against going out with certain girls 
The pictures I see 
The sort of clothes I wear 
The way I wear my hair 
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95. |lbw strict do you think yourjE)arents arc? 
Stricter than most 
Average 

More Idnient than most 



96. Which of the foOowing punishments do you 
think should be given to a student who is 
guilty of the following: 

(i) Vandalism (e.g. smashing school furni- 
ture) 



Do nothing 

Given a "talking to" 

Kept in, or given extra work Ijo do 

Caned (if*a boy) or scverelyi told off 
(if a girl) 1 



Suspended 

(ii) Often found laughing in i;lass 
Do ndthing 

Given a "talking to" 

Kept in, or given extra work to do 

Caned (if a boy) or severely told off 
(if a giri) 

Suspended 

(iii) Bullying other students 
Do nothing 

Given a "talking to" 

Kept in» or given extra work to do 

Caned (if a boy) or severely told off 
(if a girl) 

Suspended 



□ 



□ 



(iv) Swearing and then refuting to do what 
a teacher lays 
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Do nothing 
Given a "talking to" 
Kept in, or given extra work to do 



96.-'(iy)-cofttinued ' 

Caned (if a boy) or severely told off f" 1 4 
(if a girl) « I | 

Suspended j [ 5 

(v) Never coming prepared for lessons ~~ 



Do nothing 

Given a "talking to" 

Kept in, or given extra work to do 



Caned (if a boy) or severely told off \ I 
<ifagjrl) ^LJ 



Suspended 



□ 



97. If you are unhappy about the way the school 
is run, are you able to talk about it with a 
teacher if you wish? 

Yes, I am quite free to do this | 1 1 

Yes, but I am discouraged from doing 
this 

No, teachers will not listen to com- F I 3 
plaints ■ L — I 



98. 



Some schools have a student council to repre- 
sent students. If a school had a student coun- 
cil do you think it would do much to make 
school a better place to be in? 



Yes 
No 

I do not know 



99. 



Do you have a student council in your school? 
Yes 
No 



100. Are you a member of the student council? 
Yes I I 1 

No 2 
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101 



. Should the principal be allowed to have the 
final say on who belongs to the student coun- 
cil or who is elected a prefect? 



Yes 
No 

Uncertain 



102 



Suppose the student council wanted a term 
social to finish at 1 1.00 p.ni. and the principal 
wanted the social to finish at 10.30 p.m. 
Should the principar$ . decision be the final 
decision? 



Yes 
No 

Uncertain 



What do you think 6f the idea that students 
from all schools should form a union which 
would be able to make suggestions about what 
should go on in schools? 



would be very interested to join 
I^am not sure 

I would not be intereste(d to join 



104. Wh<i^ should make the rules in a school? 
The\eachersby themselves 
The teachers and the students 
The students by themselves 



105 



. Do you\ think that students should be able to 
decide t|>emse]tves whether or not to: 
(You miiy mark more than one box J 

Wear a scihool uniform? 
Attend a particular lesson or not? 
Play in school sporting team? 
Smoke at school or not? 




Study a particular subject or not? 



\QS. -continued 



I 



Les^ve school premises during free 
periods? 

Sit for tests or examinations? 
Go on strike? 



□ 

a 



106JShould upper school students have different 
school rules from lower school students re- 
garding, dress, smoking at school, attendance 
at school, and so on? 



Yes . 

I am uncertain 
No 



107. Recently pamphlets and news sheets (such as 
"Revolt") which are often critical of the way 
school^ are run were distributed in schools. 



(i) Have you read any of them? 
,Yes 
No 



(ii) ' Do you believe in what they say? 
Yes, strongly 
Yes, occasionally 
I am uncertain 
Np 

(iii) Do you find them interesting? 
Yes 

I am uncertain 
No 



(iv) Do you think that people should be 
allowed to give them out freely in 

schools? 



Yes 

I am uncertain 
No 
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108. Why do you think teacher punish a student 
who brcadcs a school rule? (Choose the most 
important reason in your opinion and place a 
cross in one box dnlyj 



As a warning to other students 

To make the student i better |>erson 

Because it is no good having rules if I I ; 

you do not have punishments I I 



To keep law arid order 

Because teachers like punishing stud- 
ents I 

To teach $tiidents right from wrong 

Because it niakes tenchers feel import- 
ant 



109. Below are some pairs of ac^ectives which may 
or may not describe some of your teachers. 
You should read each pair of opposite adtjec- 
tives and decide which one best describes the 
type of teacher you have been asked to des- 
cribe. When you have decided you should 
place a cross in the box between the pairs of 
• adjectives. 

If you were asked to describe wh *ther your 
teacher was big or small and you thought 
your teacher was rather big vou would place 
your cross as shown below. ' 



big □ H □■□ n^™^' 



If you thought that your teacher was very 
young then you would place your cross as 
showntbelow. 

If you were uncertain and could not make up 
your mind whether your teacher was old or 
young you would place your cross in the 
middle box. 

Now think about the teacher with whom you 
get into trouble most often. If you never get 
into trouble with any teacher think about the 
teacher with whom most other students get 
into trouble. Use the pairs of opposite adjec- ' 
tives to describe this teacher. Place one cross, 
between each pair of adjectives. 



THE TEACHER WITH WHOM I GET INTO TROUBLE MOST OFTEN 



ERLC 



strict 
fair 

interested 
in me 

suspicious 

prepared 

serious 

reasonable 

old fashioned 
understand- 
ing 

clever 
quiet 

hard-working 



lenient 
unfair 

not interested 
in me 

trusting 
unprepared 
humorous 
unreasonable 

modem 

not under- 
standing 
dull 

noisy 
slack 
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MOST TEACHERS IK MY SCHOOL 



strict 

fair / 
interested 
in me 

suspicious 
prepared 
serious 
reasonable 

old fashioned ^ 

und^btand- 
ins 

clever 
quiet 

hard-working 



lenient 
unfair 

not interested 
in me 

trusting 

unprepared 

humorous 

unreasonable 

modem 

not under- 
standing 

duU 
noisy 
slack . 



1 U. Listed below are some sentences. which may describe how you feel about learning and what goes on 
in school. You must decide whether you agree or disagree with each sentence. 



(Place one cross in the most appropriate column next to each sentence.) 



lAflM 

strongly 



1 

Agrat 



lAm 
Uncwtain 



IDiaigfM 

Sttomiy 



L School is usually interesting enough to keep me 
frc^mi getting bored. 



2. What happens in this school happens no matter 
what I do. It is like the weather, there is nothing 
I can do about it. ' 



3. I defmitely dislike school. 



4. There ^ is not much chance that I can make this 
school a better place in which to learn. 



5. '^I seem to fail at whatever I do at school. 

I 

6. I try to dress a bit differently from most students 
at school. 



7. Most of my friends do not like students who try 
Q too hard in school ^ | j L_ 



IH.-^continiied 



I Agre^ 
Sironjly 



I 

Agree 



lAm 
Unceittin 



I 

Disagree 



I Disagree 
Strongly 



8« Pe6pie like me are never going to be sugcessful in 



% Thert? is nb -need to change schools. They are good 
enough as they HTc now. 



■7— 



10,. t Ihink that school helps me to make decisions 
about probtems l will meet in life. ^ 



Jl L 1 rcrily ejfyoy my work at school. 



4.2. . I think there is too much freedom in schpoi^. 



J3. The subjects available in this school are extremely- 
valuable to me-/, i 



14, My school work helps decid^what I want to do 

g5t:rwith my life. - . 



15. If the m^'ority Of students want to do something 
then the teachers ought to let them doit. 



16; rBlle faihng a test at school. 



17. If I could change I ^ould be someone different 
from myself. 



Ss— Worrying about exams- and tejts sometimes keeps 
me from sleeping at ni^t. 



19. Nobody listens to the suggestions I make or the 
thingsisay atschoo^. 



11^2. Mos^t#%y teaclgi^ think that I am 
7^^^ troublemaker ^ 
of j^nuisahcei 
Ana^^ 



113. Did you have a reputation as a troublemaker 
when you first came to this school? 



Yes 
No 



J 



I 



/ 



114. During the last school year, did you ever stay 
away from school just because you did not 
want to come? 



No 

Yes, for one or two days 
Yes, for three to six days 
Yes, for seven to fifteen days 
Yes, for sixteen or more days 



115. Which' of these things would be hardest for 
you to take - your parents' disapproval, your 
teacher's disapprova^, your friend's disap- 
proval? 



Parents' disapproval 
Teacher's disapproval 
Friend's disapproval 



1 16. How^ popular are you and your friends with 
other students in the school? 



^ Ahiong the most popular 
/ About average 
I Not very popular 



/ 



117. How bright do you think you are in compari- 
son with other students in your' year level? 



Among the brightest 

Above averai^e 
Average 
Below average 
AmongCthe lowest 



1 18. Do you feel that you can get to see a guidance 
officer or school counsellor when you want to 
or need to? 



ERLC 



Yes 
No 

Wc have no guidance officer 





119. HbW many times have you talked to a guid- 
ance-officer or school counseHorthis year? 



Nev^r^^^^ 

Once \ , 

Two or \three times 

Four^or fi(ve times 

Six or xsiot^ times 

We had no guidance officer 



1\ 

2 

3 

4 . 

5 

6 



120. Would you prefer more of the formal class- 
room teaching to be replaced by private study 
periods? \ 



Yes ^ 

I am uncertain \ 

No 



121.; Do yjou find your school work — 
Too easy? ■ 
About right? 
Too difficult? 



122. Do you find your school work — 
Interesting? \ - 

Neither interesting nor disinteresting? 
Boring? * 



123. Suppose you were able to change Vour school 
in any way that you liked. What would be the 
first and most important change that ypu 
would make? (Briefly write down what you 
would do. If you would not change anything 
leave the space blank. ) 
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GLOSSARY OF T£RMS USED IN THIS REPORT 

AjckkroMBt CtrtiAcaU. A certificate awarded to students by the Board of Secondary 
Education normally at the end of third year. 

iUfapcii (■fiiiiif} A student in the top 25 per cent of the student population with respect 
ta achievement in a core subject 

affsdlvi (objcctivia of advoitlovi). Objectives which describe changes in interests, attitudes 
and values, and the development of appreciations and adequate adjustment. 
■mIc (aMkat). A student in the lowest 25 per cent of the student population with respect 
^to achievement in a core subject. 

■itnibwal (oUictlTtt)* Objectives stated in terms of behaviour which can be observed and 
dteribed. 

l u iiinHBM The practice by which boys and girls attend the same school. 

t siJilis (•ftJeclirM of edacalioB). Those objectives which deal with the recall or recognition 

of faimadfe and the development of intellectual abilities and skills. 

cMMMMal coant« A course or sequence of courses intended to prepare students for entry 

into the commercial world hi the secretarial field. 

I MnprslisMlTs umaiaix s^mmL A large secondary' school which enrols both male ^d female 
students from all sections of the community and i^ovides a wide range of courses to meet 
a variety \7f needs. 

iOMfrfiofj sirrtnn afs. All children in Western Australia are obliged to attend fchool 
from the beginnini of the school year in the calendar year in whiA they attain the age of six 
years antH the end of the school year in the calendar year in wmch they attain the age of 
fifteen years. 

cofemdra linrWng Teachers working as a team to plaA and organize the teaching of a 
sul^ject. 

cevs MAfacfg. English^ mathematics, Kience and social studies. 

rr«« iaitliit The organizational procedure of time-tabling two or more classes for the same 
subject at the same time so that class groupings may be formed on the basis of ability in the 
particular subject 

DtpartasMt The Education Department of Western Atistralia. 

iilSMtloB The act of confining or detaining the student after school hours for a limited 
period of time as a punishment 

isTlMif fcthaviowr. Behaviour which varies markedly from what is considered by most people 
to be "normar or "proper*^ 

Dire c to r CsswraL The Director-General of Education in Western Australia. 

Mver adhKatloii. An educational programme designed to instil skills and attitudes relating to 

the correct handling of a motor vehicle. 

tilmMl eisaiinatioMi. Examinations conducted by an authority external to the school attended 
by the student For example, the Leaving examination conducted by the Public Examinations 
Board. 

gSMml adhKatioB* Education directed towards providing students with the knowledge, skills 
and attitudes necessary for efiFective participation in society. Contrast with vocational 
education. 
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Goveyucnl idiook. Schools in Western Australia organized, staffed, financed and operated 
by fJKj Education Department of Westim Australia. They are non-selective, co-educational, 
comprehensive district ichools. 

Galdnec InMclu Guidance and Special Education Branch of the Education Department of 
Western Auitralia. 

latenDMHtle (iMkat). A student in the middle 50 per cent of the student population with 
respect to achievement in each of the core subjects of English^ science and social studies. 
In mathematics only, countes are offered at four levels — ^Advanced, Ordinary, Elementary 
and Basic. 

iMior (ciaMlaadoa)* An external ^examination conducted by the Public Examinations Board 
for students at the end of third year. This examination will be available for only a few 
students in 1973, having now been I'eplaced by the Achievement Certificate assessment scheme. 

Joaibr Mi^ school. A primary school which has an average daily attendance of over 150 
pupils including over 25 students in the first, second and third years of secondary courses, 
and has been declared a junior high school by the Director-General. 
Lcaytaf (cxusiaatkNi) , An external examination conducted by the Public Examinations 
Board and taken by most students at^ the end of fifth year. 

lower sdMf&L The students in first, second and third years of a secondary school in Western 
Australia. 

Biatrk«iiiloB« The formal process, completed by registration, of being admitted as a student 
to the rights and privileges of membership in a university. 

Mlilslcr for Edacatloa— Mlnisfen The Minister for Education in the Government of Western 
Australia. ^ 

noientors. Persons appointed by a certifying authority to visit and observe or otherwise 
satisfy themselves that certain criteria are met by schools. 

noB^Tenuneiit schooL An approved school organized, staffed, financed and operated by 
a body other than the Education Department of Western Australia. 

optfoml aobjcct. A non-compulsory subject offered to second and third year students in 
Western Australian secondary schools. A normal programme for a student includes five 
optional units selected from those offered by the school, though in some cases a student may 
study up to nine optional units totalling 18 periods each week. 

outdoor cducatioa* An optional course in the Achievement Certificate which aims at 
providing early training in lifelong outdoor pursuits such as camping, bushwalking, orienteering, 
canoeing, swimming, etc. , 

PareBtsmid Cttiieiis' Association* The duly constituted organization of parents or guardians 
of children attending any Government school, or group of schools, together with other 
persons being over the age of 18 years who are interested in the welfare of such schools 
and work in co-operation with the school to provide extra facilities and amenities for the 
school. « 

pffBctice tcflcUnf/tcacUac practice* That part of pre-service training in which a student 
teacher works in a school classroom under the supervision of an experienced teacher. This 
period may include observation and participation as well as actual teaching. 
pgo«vocatio— I coarse. An exploratory workshop course under simulated factory conditions 
preceding vocational industrial education. 

Pfogre s s i ve Teacbtrs' AsMiciaiioB* An association of teachers in Western Australia who^ 
believe that a programme of reform of education involving the Teachers* Charter, size of 
schools, teacher/pupil relationships, parent involvement, recognition of student bodies and 
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rights, the abolition of corporal punishment and expcrim^t in community schools will 
improve th^ standard of education in Western Australia. 

Public ExamiiuitkHUi Ikuuril. A board constituted by the University of Western Australia 

to conduct the Junior and Leaving Certificate Examinations in this State. 

fcliool adMiiiMratora. The personnel directly concerned with the administration of a school. 

The term includci principal, deputy principal and principal mistress. 

ichool rules. A set of regulations or rules> particular to a school, governing the behaviour 

of students within the school. These rules may be written or unwritten. 

accoadar^ scIkmL A high school or senior high school. 

•ccoaiiury atuicat. A student following a secondary school course in either a secondary 
or primary school. 

senior ligh achool. A secondary school that has students in the first, second, third, fourth 
and fifth years of a secondary course. 

ieuior jnaaCcr. The first ndvertiscd promotionar position jn the secondary service. The senior 
master is in charge of the organization and administration of a subject field, 
itreuniuff (ifudeuts). The grouping of students on the^basis of general ability for instruction 
in all or most subject areas. 

tCudtat comdL An organized body of students elected or appointed as representatives of 
students to participate in the running of some aspects of school life, 
atndent riglits. Entitlements. Liberties. Behaviours which either by law or by tradition 
cannot be denied to a student by school or other authorities. The term is often used loosely 
to refer to desires or opinions, for example, that a certain change in educational policy or 
practice should be effected. 
___i|ud«ut/tfaclier contacts. 'The number of different teachers who teach any one student. 

student/teacher ratio. A numerical expression of .the number of students per. teacher 
\ calculated by dividing the total number of students by the total number of teachers in the 
\ schools. The total number of teachers includes principals, principal mistresses and deputy 
\ principals. This ratio is not to be confused with the size of class groups for individual 
! subjects. 

^ilabns. A condensed outline or statement of the main points of a course of study including 
objectives, teaching methods, selection and organization of content and evaluation techniques, 
tcnciwr. A teacher is defined in the Educaion Act as "any person forming part of the 
educational staff of a school**. 

teaclicr/parent rcbitionshi|M. The professional relationship between teacher and parents which 
enables the school and the home to work together^in the best interests of the student, 
tcnciier/irtudcttt contacts. The number of different students taught by any one teacher, 
teacksr/sfudent relatlonsliips. The professional relationship between teachers and students 
which enables a work rapport to be established. 

Teacliera' TribunaL Th^ Government School Teachers* Tribunal established under the 
provisions of section 3l7 of the Education Act. 

TeaciMrs* Union. The State School Teachers* Union of Western Australia. 

team teachinir* Teachers working as a team. A "leader** presents his material tq a large 

number of students in the presence of a number of other teachers. In turn these teachers 

pursue the material offered in further tutorials or seminars with their own classes. 

tern. A term is one-third of a school year: First Term — February to May; Second Term — 

May to August; Third Term-— August to December. 
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tadt CQWM (tocittiad count). A course consisting of practical work and instruction in 
technical subjects preparing students for a non-professional or semi-profeuional occupation. 
main (come of study). A term used in relation to Achievement Certificate courses in 
Western Australian secondary schools to refer to the portion of a subject syllabus which 
an average student is expected to complete in one school year. In the primary school Unit 
Frogrett Plan a unit is a term's work for the average student, 

uuit^ pn i g rs n , A means of providing differentiated instruction whereby each student completes 

one unit of work satisfactorily before progressing to the next. 

■Pfer icliooL The students in fourth and fifth year in a secondary school. 

ToratlnMil (•ducatfoB)* Those phases of the educational programme which prepare the 

learner for entrance to a particular chosen vocation. 

ysar kvtL The organizational divisions of the school normally corresponding with the 
length of time a student has been at secondary school. A student in his first year at secondary 
school is in first year whereas a student who is in his fourth year of secondary schooling is 
usually in fourth year. 
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